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PREFACE. 


The  principal  object  of  the  compiler  of  this  col- 
lection of  Fables,  has  been  to  avoid  all  such  as 
contain  coarse,  rude,  or  profane  expressions.  Not 
one  of  the  numerous  works  of  the  kind,  which  have 
been  offered  to  the  public,  but  contains  words  and 
expressions  of  a  doubtful  tendency,  extremely 
objectionable  to  every  virtuous  mind,  and  totally 
unfit  for  the  perusal  of  youth.  At  the  same  time 
it  will  be  found  to  be  generally  the  case,  that  the 
moral  of  a  fable  of  this  description  is  calculated  to 
inculcate  pernicious  principles :  viz.,  treachery, 
cunning,  revenge,  etc. 

The  compiler  entertains  the  belief  that  it  is  a 
task  of  no  more  difficulty  to  inculcate  ideas  of  vir- 
tue and  morality,  without  the  aid  of  vulgar  coarse- 
ness, than  it  is  to  be  witty  without  being  blas- 
phemous. Therefore,  a  thorough  sifting  of  all  the 
"  Books  of  Fables"  which  have  fallen  under  his 
obserA^ation,  has  been  attempted  ;  and  it  remains 
with  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  community  to 
decide  whether  the  bread  is  as  palatable  without 
the  bran  as  it  has  been  with  it. 

The  improprieties  of  a  celebrated  author  should 
no  more  be  sanctioned  than  the  scurrilities  of  the 
most  notorious  scribbler;  the  one  may  plant  de- 
struction after  an  approved  method,  while  the  other 
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may  sow  the  seeds  of  vice  in  a  manner  which  shall 
yield  a  harvest  of  a  hundred  fold ; — the  evil  re- 
sults of  the  labors  of  each  will  be  equally  felt  in 
their  respective  spheres. 

In  regard  to  the  "  Morals"  of  these  Fables,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  remark,  that,  although  the  Fa- 
ble itself  may  be  short,  it  does  not  follow,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  explanation  thereof 
should  be  equally  brief;  for  a  subject  which,  at  a 
glance,  may  to  some  persons  appear  exceedingly 
plain,  may  to  others  seem  equally  obtuse. 

Every  intelligent  person  will,  of  course,  admit 
that  the  truth  can  not  be  told  in  words  too  few  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
a  lengthy  explanation,  if  good,  does  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  encroach  upon  the  propriety  of  a 
well  founded  argument. 

The  design  of  all  writers  of  Fables,  has  evident- 
ly been  to  instruct  and  improve  the  human  race  ; 
and  whenever  that  object  is  kept  in  view,  many 
allowances  may  be  made  for  overzealousness  and 
a  probable  lack  of  judgment  in  the  author. 

The  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  compiler  of  this 
little  volume,  are,  that  it  may  prove  to  be  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public,  more  free  from  objection- 
able matter,  than  any  which  have  preceded  it:  if 
such  should  be  the  case,  his  object  will  be  gained, 
and  himself  made  happy,  in  being  the  humble  in- 
strument of  happiness  to  others. 

C.  K.  F. 
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FAITH,   HOPE,  AND  CHARITY. 


^HREE  sisters,  of  one  heavenly  parent 

born, 
Religion  brighten,  and  the  church  adorn; 
The    eldest,    Faith,   with    Revelation's 

eyes. 
Through  Reason's  shades,  the  realms 

of  bliss  descries. 
Brings    heaven    in    realizing    prospect 

home. 

And  antedates  the  happiness  to  come. 
A 
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The  second,  Hope,  with  life-bestowing  smile, 

Lightens  each  woe,  and  softens  human  toil ; 

Bidding  the  thought-dejected  heart  ascend 

To  that  bless'd  place  wiiere  every  care  shall  end. 

The  youngest,  Charity, — a  seraph  guest  ! 

With  clement  goodness  warms  the  social  breast ; 

Her  boundless  view,  and  comprehensive  mind 

Sees  and  pursues  the  weal  of  humankind  ; 

And  taught  to  emulate  the  throne  above, 

Grasps  all  creation  in  the  links  of  love. 

Yet  two  of  these,  though  daughters  of  the  sky, 

Boast  short  duration,  and  are  born  to  die  ; 

For  Faith  shall  end  in  vision,  Hope  in  joy. 

While  Qharity,  immortal  and  sublime, 

Shall  mock  the  darts  of  Death  and  wreck  of  time 

When  Nature  sinks,  herself  the  prey  of  fire, 

And  all  the  monuments  of  art  expire. 

She  shall  emerge,  ti'iumphant  from  the  flame, 

The  same  her  luster,  and  her  worth  the  same ; 

Confess'd  shall  shine  to  saints  and  angels  known, 

Approved,  distinguished  near  th'  eternal  throne. 
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THE  HUNTED  DEER. 

A  HUNTED  Deer,  after  enduring  a  very  hard  chase, 
was  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  reduced  to  the  utmost 
extremity.  The  devoted  victim,  without  a  murmur  or 
a  groan,  but  with  an  expression  of  anguish  that  appeared 
little  less  than  human,  let  fall  tears :  when  a  philosopher, 
who  had  witnessed  the  scene,  calmly  remarked,  "  That 
had  any  one  of  the  company  of  hunters  present  been  in 
the  place  of  the  suffering  object  of  their  sport,  he  would 
not  have  made  his  exit  with  such  silent  dignity." 

MORAL. 

An  innocent  sufferer,  who  bears  calamity  without  im- 
patience or  complaint,  appears  an  object  almost  sublime, 
and  gains  our  sympathy  and  interest  to  an  exti-aordinary 
degree.  The  calm  and  philosophic  dignity  of  patience 
under  misfortune  moves  our  admiration,  our  love,  and 
our  pity  at  the  same  moment,  and  we  share  in  the  ca- 
lamity as  if  it  were  in  pait  our  own.  It  even  creates 
a  desire  in  us  to  emulate  such  heroic  virtue  and  courage, 
and,  terrible  as  their  state  may  be,  they  still  seem  to  be 
our  superior. 
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THE  LION,  THE  TIGER,  AND  THE 
TRAVELER. 

A  Tiger,  roaming  for  his  prey, 
Spnang  on  a  Ti'aveler  in  the  way ; 
The  prostrate  game  a  Lion  spies. 
And  on  the  greedy  tyrant  flies  : 
With  mingled  roar  resounds  the  wood  ; 
Their  teeth,  their  claws,  distill  with  blood  ; 
'Till,  vanquished  by  the  Lion's  sti'ength. 
The  spotted  foe  extends  his  length. 
The  Man  besought  the  shaggy  lord. 
And,  on  his  knees,  for  life  implor'd. 
His  life  the  generous  hero  gave. 
Together  walking  to  his  cave, 
The  Lion  thus  bespoke  his  guest : 

"  What  hardy  beast  shall  dare  contest 
My  matchless  strength  ?     You  saw  the  fight, 
And  must  attest  my  pow'r  and  right ; 
Forc'd  to  forego  their  native  home, 
My  starving  slaves  at  distance  roam  ; 
Within  these  woods  I  reign  alone, 
The  boundless  forest  is  my  own. 
Bears,  w^olves,  and  all  the  savage  brood. 
Have  dyed  the  regal  den  with  blood  ; 
These  carcasses  on  either  hand. 
Those  bones,  that  whiten  all  the  land. 
My  former  deeds  and  trinmphs  tell  : 
Beneath  these  jaws  what  numbers  fell  !" 

"  True,"  says  the  Man  ;  "  the  strength  I  saw 
Might  well  the  brutal  nation  awe  ; 
But  shall  a  monarch,  brave  like  you, 
Place  glory  in  so  false  a  view  ? 
Robbers  invade  their  neighbor's  right : 
Be  lov'd,  let  justice  bound  your  might. 
Mean  are  ambitious  heroes'  boasts, 
Of  wasted  lands  and  slaughter'd  hosts. 
Pirates,  their  pow'r  by  murder  gain  ; 
Wise  kings  by  love  and  mercy  reign. 
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To  me  your  clemency  hath  shown 
The  virtue  worthy  of  a  throne. 
Heav'n  gives  you  power  above  the  rest, 
Like  heav'n,  to  succor  the  distress'd." 

"  The  case  is  plain,"  the  monarch  said 
•'  False  glory  hath  my  youth  misled  ; 
For  beasts  of  prey,  a  servile  train, 
Have  been  the  flatt'rers  of  my  reign. 
You  reason  well ;  yet,  tell  me,  friend, 
Did  ever  you  in  courts  attend  ? 
For  all  my  fawning  rogues  agree, 
That  human  heroes  rule  like  me." 


It  is  inconsistent  with  tiaie  glory,  to  triumph  over  a 
vanquished  enemy. 


THE  HORSE  AND  THE  ASS. 

The  Horse,  adorned  with  his  gi'eat  war  saddle,  and 
champing  his  foaming  bridle,  came  thundering  along  the 
way,  and  made  the  mountains  echo  with  his  loud,  shrill 
neighing.  He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  overtook  an 
Ass,  who  was  laboring  under  a  heavy  burden,  and  mov- 
ing slowly  on  in  the  same  track  with  himself.  Immedi- 
ately he  called  out  to  him,  in  a  haughty,  imperious  tone, 
and  threatened  to  trample  him  in  the  dirt,  if  he  did  not 
break  the  way  for  him.  The  poor,  patient  Ass,  not  dar- 
ing to  dispute  the  matter,  quietly  got  out  of  his  way  as 
fast  as  he  could,  and  let  him  go  by.  Not  long  after  this, 
the  same  Horse,  in  an  engagement  with  the  enemy, 
happened  to  be  shot  in  the  eye,  which  made  him  unfit 
for  show,  or  any  military  business  ;  so  he  was  stripped 
of  his  fine  ornaments,  and  sold  to  a  carrier.  The  Ass, 
meeting  him  in  this  forlorn  condition,  thought  that  now 
it  was  his  time  to  insult :  and  so  says  he,  "  Heyday, 
friend,  is  it  you  ?  Well,  I  always  believed  that  pride  of 
vours  would  one  day  have  a  fall." 
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THE  OWL  AND  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

A  GRAVE,  solemn  Owl  had  many  years  made  his  hab- 
itation in  a  grove,  among  the  ruins  of  an  old  monastery, 
and  had  pored  so  often  on  some  mouldy  manuscripts, 
the  relics  of  an  ancient  library,  that,  mistaking  gi-avity 
for  wisdom,  he  would  sit  whole  days  with  his  eyes  half- 
shut,  fancying  himself  profoundly  learned.  It  happen- 
ed, as  he  sat  one  evening,  half-buried  in  meditation, 
that  a  Nightingale,  perching  near  him,  began  her  melo- 
dious lays.  He  started  from  his  reverie,  and  with  a 
horrid  screech  interrupted  her  song  ;  "  Begone,"  cried 
he,  "  thou  impertinent  minstrel,  nor  distract  with  thy 
noisy  strains  my  sublime  contemplations.  Know,  vain 
songster,  that  harmony  consists  in  truth  alone,  which  is 
gained  by  laborious  study  ;  and  not  in  the  languishing 
notes  in  which  thou  foolishly  delightest."  "  Conceited 
pedant!"  returned  the  Nightingale,  "whose  wisdom 
lies  only  in  the  feathers  that  muffle  thy  face  ;  music  is 
a  natural  and  rational  entertainment,  and,  though  it  may 
not  be  adapted  to  the  ears  of  an  Owl,  has  ever  been  rel- 
ished and  admired  by  all  who  are  possessed  of  ti'ue 
taste  and  feeling." 
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THE  HOG  AND  THE  ACORNS. 

0>'E  raooushiny  night, 

With  a  great  appetite, 

A  Hog  feasted  on  Acorns  with  all  his  might. 

Quite  pleased  with  his  prize, 
Both  in  taste  and  in  size, 
While  he  ate,  he  devoured  the  rest  with  his  eyes. 

You  know,  I'm  in  joke. 
When  I  say  that  the  oak 
Moved  a  hough  to  the  gi'unter  before  she  spoke. 

But  you  know,  too,  in  fable. 
We  feel  ourselves  able 
To  make  any  thing  speak, — tree,  flower,  or  table. 

Said  the  oak,  looking  big, 
"  I  think,  Mr.  Pig, 
You  might  thank  me  for  sending  you  fruit  from  my  twi^ 

"  But,  you  ill-behaved  Hog  I 
You  devour  the  prog. 
And  have  no  better  manners,  I  think,  than  a  dog." 

He  replied,  looking  up. 
Though  not  ceasing  to  sup, 
'Till  the  Acorns  were  eaten,  ay,  every  cup, — 

"  I  acknowledge,  to  you 
My  thanks  would  be  due, — 
If  from  feelings  of  kindness  my  supper  you  threw. 

"  To-moiTow,  good  dame. 

Give  my  children  the  same. 

And  then  you,  with  justice,  may  gratitude  claim." 


He  merits  no  praise 
To  the  end  of  his  days. 
Who  to  those  who  surround  him  no  service  conveys. 
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THE  LION  AND  THE  FAITHFUL  DOG. 


N  the  course  of  liis  rambles,  a  stout  and 
honest  Dog  met  with  a  majestic  Lion ;  who, 
having  just  feasted  on  a  fat  doe.  which  had 
become  his  prey,  Avas  in  high  good-humor, 
and  therefore  entered  into  familiar  conver- 
y^'y  sation.  "  How  comes  it  to  pass,"  said  the  Dog, 
tJA^  "  that  I  am  but  too  often  treated  with  harshness 
and  ingi-atitude  after  all  my  earnest  efibrts  to  be 
serviceable  and  faithful  to  mankind  ;  while  you,  who 
are  on  the  contrary  imperious  and  savage,  are  re- 
ceived by  all  with  awful  and  profound  respect  ?" 
•'Thou  fool!"  replied  the  Lion,  "not  to  understand 
that  all  those  who  j-ossess  power  must  make  them- 
selves terrible  to  be  thought  gi'eat,  as  is  exemplified  in 
the  human  race.  Men  are  not  honest  for  honesty's 
sake  ;  but  force  and  fear  do  the  work  of  loyalty  and 
conscience  ;  and  be  convinced  bv  vour  own  case,  that 
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virtue  alone  is  not  sufficiently  potent  to  keep  the  vicious 
in  good  order." 


It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  to  think  how  small  is  the 
eftect  produced  by  precepts,  or  even  by  the  example  of 
virtue,  and  that  there  is  no  other  means  of  keeping  or- 
der but  by  force.  The  return  for  favors  is  ingratitude ; 
for  lenity,  contempt.  Mildness  is  opposed  by  presump- 
tion, and  innocence  is  repaid  by  craft ;  so  that  on  well 
directed  power  alone  security  depends. 


THE  CORMORANT  AND  THE  FISHES. 

A  Cormorant,  whose  eyes  had  become  so  dim  by 
age  that  he  could  not  discern  his  prey  at  the  bottom  of 
the  waters,  bethought  himself  of  a  stratagem  to  supply 
his  wants.  "  Hark  you,  friend,"  said  he  to  a  Gudgeon, 
whom  he  observed  swimming  on  the  surface  of  a  cer- 
tain canal,  "  if  you  have  any  regard  for  yourself  or  your 
brethren,  go  this  moment  and  acquaint  them  from  me, 
that  the  owner  of  this  piece  of  water  is  determined  to 
drag  it  a  week  hence."  The  Gudgeon  immediately 
swam  away,  and  reported  this  terrible  news  to  a  gen- 
ral  assembly  of  the  Fishes,  w4io  at  once  agreed  to  send 
him  back  as  their  anibassador  to  the  Cormorant.  The 
purport  of  his  commission  was  to  return  him  thanks  for 
the  intelligence,  and  add  their  entreaties,  that,  as  he  had 
been  so  good  as  to  inform  them  of  their  danger,  he  would 
also  be  pleased  to  put  them  in  a  way  of  escaping  it.  "  That 
I  will  most  readily,"  returned  the  artful  Cormorant; 
"  you  have  only  to  collect  yourselves  together  at  the  top 
of  the  water,  and  I  will  then  transport  you,  one  by  one, 
to  a  solitary  pool,  to  which  no  creature  but  myself  ever 
found  the  way."  This  project  was  approved  of  by  the 
unwary  Fishes,  and  was  with  great  expedition  perform- 
ed by  the  deceitful  Cormorant ;  who,  having  placed  them 
in  shallow  water,  devoured  them  all,  according  as  his 
hunger  or  luxuiy  required. 
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THE  ELEPHANT,  JACKAL,  AND  HIPPO- 
POTAMUS. 

Come,  sit  round  the  table  : 

I  think  I  am  able 
To  make  you  all  laugh  with  a  Senegal  fable. 

I  presume,  Senegal 

Is  known  to  you  all, 
'Tis  the  island  St.  Louis  which  some  people  call 

'Tis  in  Africa,  where 

Are  the  lion  and  bear ; 
The  jackal  and  elephant  also  are  there. 

It  likewise  is  famous 

For  one  which  they  name  as 
The  great  river-horse,  or  the  hippopotamus. 

A  Jackal,  ill-fed. 

To  the  Elephant  said, 
"  Give  me  something  to  eat,  for  I'm  almost  dead. 

"  Just  lend  me  a  pig  ; 

I  vow,  by  your  wig, 
I'll  return  you  another  three  times  as  big. 

"Yes,"  adds  the  sly  elf, 

"For  that  pig,  on  your  shelf, 
I'll  give  3'ou  another  as  big  as  yourself" 
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He  replied,  "  I  agree, 

For  betwixt  you  and  me. 
Such  a  pig  I  should  very  much  like  to  see. 

"  So,  Jack,  I  consent." 

For  the  pig  as  he  went. 
He  exclaim'd,  "  What  a  profit !  Two  hundred  per  cent. !' 

Jack  then  took  the  same  course 

With  the  great  River-horse, 
And  he  begg'd  and  he  promis'd  %vith  all  his  force. 

"  Shall  I,"  Hippo  said, 

"  With  a  pig  be  repaid, 
Like  myself?     Why,  sure,  such  a  pig  ne'er  was  made  ! 

"  To  my  wife  what  a  ti'easure  ! 

My  children — what  pleasure  ! 
Five  yards  in  the  girth  it  will  certainly  measure  !" 

At  length,  came  the  day 

For  the  Jackal  to  pay. 
With  creditors  both  too  impatient  to  stay. 

So  he  went  to  the  den 

Of  the  Elephant,  then. 
With  a  rope,  for  to  draw  the  pig  out  of  the  pen. 

"  It  is  tied  to  his  leg. 

Wind  it  over  this  peg," 
Said  the  Jackal ;  "  and  mind  and  pull  stoutly,  I  beg." 

Now,  I  do  not  pretend 

His  deceit  to  defend; 
But  immediately  then,  with  the  rope's  other  end, 

To  Hippo  he  ran, 

To  finish  his  plan, 
"  Take  this  !"  he  exclaim'd  ;  "  pull  as  hard  as  you  can. 

"  The  beast  is  immense, 

Behind  yonder  fence  : 
Good-by  !  you  will  very  soon  pull  him  from  thence." 

So  he  left  them  together, 

To  pull  at  the  tether  : 
Warm  work  near  the  Line,  where  'tis  very  hot  weather. 

Both  cried,  at  the  charge, 

"  Tis  like  tugging  a  barge  ; 
Good  Jackal,  your  pig  is  amazingly  large  !" 
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Now  each  nearer  goes 

To  the  pig,  they  suppose, 
Till  the  Elephant's  ti'unk  touch'd  Popotamy's  nose. 

"How  I  wish  I'd  a  stick  !" 

Said  the  Elephant,  quick; 
"  That  knave  of  a  Jackal  has  play'd  us  a  trick." 

"  No,  no  !"  Hippo  said  ; 

"  By  avarice  led. 
We  both  suffer  justly."     Now  let's  go  to  bed. 


THE  TWO  SPRINGS. 

Two  Springs  which  issued  from  the  same  mountain 
began  their  course  together :  one  of  them  took  her  way 
in  a  silent  and  gentle  flowing  stream,  while  the  other 
rushed  along  with  a  noisy  and  rapid  current.  "  Sister," 
said  the  latter,  "  at  the  rate  you  move,  you  will  probably 
be  dried  up  before  you  advance  much  farther  ;  whereas, 
for  myself,  I  shall  probably  become  navigable  within  two 
or  three  hundred  furlongs,  and,  after  disti'ibuting  com- 
merce and  wealth  wherever  I  flow,  I  shall  majestically 
proceed  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  ocean.  So  farewell, 
and  patiently  submit  yourself  to  your  fate."  Her  quiet 
sister  made  no  reply ;  but,  calmly  descending  to  the 
meadows  below,  and  patiently  proceeding  on  her  way, 
she  increased  her  stream  by  numberless  little  rills,  which 
she  collected  in  her  progress,  till,  at  length,  she  was  ena- 
bled to  rise  into  a  considerable  river ;  w^hile  the  proud 
stream,  who  had  the  vanity  to  depend  solely  upon  her 
own  sufficiency,  continued  a  shallow  brook  ;  and  was 
glad,  at  last,  to  be  helped  forward,  by  throwing  hei-self 
into  the  arms  of  her  despised  sister. 
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THE  DISCONTENTED  ASS. 

In  the  middle  of  a  cold  winter,  a  poor  Ass  wished 
heartily  for  the  spring,  that  he  might  enjoy  warm 
weather  and  a  mouthful  of  fresh  gi-ass,  instead  of  his 
cold  shed,  and  the  straw,  which  was  his  only  food. 

In  a  short  time,  according  to  his  wish,  spring  weather 
and  the  fresh  grass  came  on.  But  then  he  had  such 
hard  work  in  carrying  out  manure  to  the  field,  that  he 
was  as  tii'ed  of  spring  as  of  winter  ;  and  now  he  longed 
for  summer  to  come. 

Summer  came  indeed,  but  then  came  hay-cart  and 
harvest  work,  and  more  toiling  and  drudging  than  ever. 
So  he  began  to  think  that  autumn  would  bring  him  ease 
and  happiness. 

But  autumn  was  still  worse,  for  there  were  potatoes 
to  be  can-ied  home,  and  apples  to  be  taken  to  market ; 
and  last  of  all,  turf  and  peat  to  be  brought  in  for  fuel ; 
so  that  there  was  more  work  for  him  than  ever. 

Then  he  considered  that  if  every  season  had  its  trou- 
bles, it  might  have  its  comforts  too.  And  he  learnt  to 
enjoy  the  rest  and  quiet  of  the  winter,  as  well  as  the 
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sweet  grass  of  spring.  There  was  the  warmth  of  sum- 
mer, and  the  bite  of  hay,  to  make  up  for  his  toil  at  that 
season  ;  and  the  apples  and  carrots  which  the  children 
gave  him  in  autumn  to  refi'esh  him  after  his  heavy- 
loads.  And  so  he  learned  to  find  that  every  season 
affords  some  pleasure  as  well  as  some  pain. 


MERCURY  AND  THE  WOODMAN. 

A  Woodman  was  cutting  down  a  tree  on  the  bank  of 
a  river,  and  by  chance  let  his  hatchet  fall,  which  drop- 
ped into  the  water,  and  immediately  sunk.  Being, 
therefore,  in  great  distress  for  the  loss  of  it,  he  sat  down 
and  bitterly  bemoaned  himself.  Upon  this.  Mercury 
appeared  to  him,  and,  hearing  the  cause  of  his  grief, 
dived  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  coming  up  again, 
showed  the  man  a  golden  hatchet,  demanding  if  that 
were  his.  He  said  it  w^as  not.  Upon  which  Mer- 
cuiy  dived  a  second  time,  and  brought  up  a  silver  one. 
The  man  refused  it  also.  He  dived  a  third  time,  and 
fetched  up  the  very  hatchet  which  was  lost :  upon  sight 
of  which,  the  poor  man  was  overjoyed,  and  took  it  with 
all  humility  and  thankfulness.  Mercury  was  so  pleased 
with  the  fellow's  honesty,  that  he  presented  him  with 
the  other  tsvo  as  a  reward  for  his  just  dealing.  The 
man  having  told  his  companions  what  had  happened, 
one  of  them  went  presently  to  the  river's  side,  and  let 
his  hatchet  fall  designedly  into  the  stream.  Then  sit- 
ting down  upon  the  bank,  he  began  w^eeping  and  lament- 
ing, as  if  he  had  been  really  and  sorely  afflicted.  Mer- 
cury appeared  as  before,  and  diving,  brought  him  up  a 
golden  hatchet,  asking  if  that  were  the  hatchet  he  had 
lost.  Transported  at  the  precious  metal,  he  answered, 
"  Yes !"  and  greedily  held  out  his  hand  to  snatch  it. 
But  the  god,  detesting  liis  impudence  and  dishonesty, 
not  only  refused  to  give  him  that,  but  would  not  so  much 
as  let  him  have  his  own  hatchet  again. — Honesty  is  the 
best  policy. 
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THE  OLD  BULLFINCH  AND  YOUNG  BIRDS. 

It  chanc'd,  that,  on  a  winter's  day, 
But  warm  and  bright,  and  cahn  as  May, 
The  birds,  conceiving  a  design 
To  forestall  sweet  St.  Valentine, 
In  many  an  orchard,  copse,  and  gr-ove, 
Assembled  on  affau's  of  love  ; 
And  with  much  twitter  and  much  chatter, 
Began  to  agitate  the  matter. 

At  length  a  Bullfinch,  who  could  boast 
More  years  and  wisdom  than  the  most, 
Entreated,  opening  wide  his  beak, 
A  moment's  liberty  to  speak  ; 
And,  silence  publicly  enjoin'd, 
Deliver'd  briefly  thus  his  mind  : 

"  My  friends,  be  cautious  how  ye  treat 
The  subject  upon  which  we  meet ; 
I  fear  we  shall  have  winter  yet." 

A  Finch,  whose  tongue  knew  no  control, 
With  golden  -sving  and  satin  poll, 
A  last  year's  bird,  who  ne'er  had  tried 
What  marriage  means,  thus  pert  replied  : 

"Methinks,  the  gentleman,"  quoth  she, 
"  Opposite,  in  the  apple-ti*ee. 
By  his  good-will,  would  keep  us  single, 
'Till  yonder  heaven  and  earth  shall  mingle  ; 
Or  (which  is  likeher  to  befall), 
'Till  death  exterminate  us  all. 
I  many  without  more  ado  ; 
My  dear  Dick  Redcap,  what  say  you  ?" 

Dick  heard ;  and  tweedling,  ogling,  bridling, 
Turning  short  round,  strutting,  and  sidling. 
Attested  glad  his  approbation 
Of  an  immediate  conjugation. 
Their  sentiments,  so  well  express'd, 
Influenced  mightily  the  rest ; 
All  pair'd,  and  each  pair  built  a  nest. 
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But  tliongli  the  birds  were  thus  in  haste, 
The  leaves  came  on  not  quite  so  fast ; 
And  destiny,  that  sometimes  bears 
An  aspect  stern  on  man's  affairs, 
Not  altogether  smil'd  on  theirs. 

The  wind,  that  late  breath'd  gently  forth, 
Now  shifted  east,  and  east  by  north  ; 
Bare  trees  and  shrubs  but  ill,  you  know, 
Could  shelter  them  from  rain  or  snow ; 
Stepping  into  their  nests,  they  paddled. 
Themselves  were  chill'd,  their  eggs  were  addled  ; 
Soon  every  father  bird,  and  mother. 
Grew  quarrelsome,  and  peck'd  each  other ; 
Parted  without  the  least  regret, 
Except  that  they  had  ever  met 
And  learn'd  in  future  to  be  wiser, 
Than  to  neglect  a  good  adviser. 


Young  folks,  who  think  themselves  so  wise. 
That  old  folks'  counsel  they  despise, 
Will  find,  when  they  too  late  repent, 
Their  folly  prove  their  punishment. 


THE  LION  AND  THE  HARE. 

A  Lion  once  deigned  to  honor  a  droll  Hare  with  his 
fi'iendship.  "Is  it  true,"  asked  the  Hare  one  day,  "  that 
you  Lions  are  actually  put  to  flight  by  the  crowing  of  a 
miserable  cock  ?"  "  Certainly,  I  must  confess  it  is  so," 
answered  the  Lion  ;  "  and  it  is  a  general  remark,  that  we 
gi-eat  animals  have  each  our  little  frailty.  For  example, 
you  may  have  heard  of  the  elephant,  that  even  the  grunt- 
ing of  a  sow  will  cause  him  to  shudder  and  shake  with 
fear."  "Ah!  now  I  see,"  said  the  Hare,  "why  it  is 
that  we  Hares  are  so  dreadfully  afraid  of  the  hounds!" 
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THE  MAGPIE  AND  THE  OWL. 

A  PERT,  conceited  Magpie  was  boasting  of  his  own 
excellences  to  the  Owl,  saying  how  much  he  was  supe- 
rior to  all  the  others  of  liis  tainily.  When  the  sagacious 
Owl  thus  answered  him  :  '•  I  shall  not  attempt  to  argue 
with  you  on  your  superior  excellence,  when  compared 
with  the  rest  of  your  family:  only  I  must  obseiTe,  that 
we  are  rarely  the  most  unbiased  judges  of  our  own 
merits  ;  but  the  great  secret  toward  acquiring  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  one's  self  is  best  found  by  a  critical 
and  impartial  view  of  the  most  conspicuous  qualities  of 
our  nearest  of  kin,  and  then  return  to  make  a  strict  exam- 
ination into  ourselves,  to  discover  if  there  is  not  some 
slight  tincture  at  least  of  a  family  similitude  in  respect 
to  those  propensities  which  we  so  often  can  distinctly 
descry  and  despise  in  those  very  nearly  allied  to  us  by 
nature." 


MORAL. 

The  aphorism  of  "  nosce  teipsum"  (know  thyself)  is 
soon  spoken ;  but  then  it  is  a  long  while  in  accomplish- 
ing.    Gracian  was  placed  among  the   seven  wise  men 
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for  having  been  the  author  of  ihis  maxim;  "but  never," 
replies  the  sage,  "  was  any  one  placed  there  for  having 
])ei-fornTed  it;  some  men  know  as  little  of  themselves  as 
they  know  a  gi-eat  deal  of  other  men."  The  fool  knows 
better  what  is  done  in  his  neighbor's  house  than  in  his 
own  ;  and  some  argue  more  about  what  does  not  con- 
cern them,  than  of  what  should  interest  them  in  the 
highest  degree. 


THE  EASTERN  KING. 

KiyG  Alphonso,  surnamed  "  the  Wise,"  not  be- 
cause he  was  prudent,  but  because  he  was  learned,  was 
especially  celebrated  as  an  astronomer.  He  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  heavens  than  with  his  kingdom,  and 
forsook  his  council  for  the  sun  or  the  moon.  One  even- 
ing, returning  to  his  observatory  suiTounded  by  his  court- 
iers, he  said  :  "  My  friends,  at  last  I  have  reason  to 
hope  that,  with  my  new  insti'uments^  I  shall  to-night  see 
men  in  the  moon."  "Your  majesty  will  doubtless  be- 
hold them,"  they  answ^ered,  "  and  is  likely  to  witness 
objects  still  more  extraordinaiy  and  more  w^orthy  of 
your  attention."  During  this  conversation,  a  poor  beg- 
gar, with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  humbly  begged  an  alms : 
the  Monarch,  deaf  to  his  petition,  and  taking  no  notice  of 
him,  pursued  his  way.  The  suppliant  follow^ed  the 
King,  holding  and  renewing  his  entreaty  :  but,  with  up- 
turned eyes,  Alphonso  kept  repeating  in  one  strain  :  "1 
shall  look  on  the  men  in  the  moon."  At  length  the 
beggar  seized  him  by  his  royal  mantle,  and  gi'avely  said 
to  him  :  "  Sire,  permit  me  to  remind  you,  that  it  is  not 
of  the  skies,  but  of  the  realm  in  which  we  are,  that  God 
has  made  you  the  sovereign.  Look  at  your  feet;  there 
you  will  behold  men,  and  men  wanting  bread." 
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THE  JACKDAW  AND  PEACOCKS. 

A  CERTAIN  Jackdaw  was  so  proud  and  ambitious,  that, 
not  contented  to  live  within  his  own  sphere,  he  picked 
up  the  feathers  which  fell  from  tlie  Peacocks,  stuck 
them  in  among  his  own,  and  very  confidently  introduced 
himself  into  an  assembly  of  those  beautiful  birds.  They 
soon  found  him  out,  stripped  him  of  his  borrowed 
plumes,  and  falling  upon  him  with  their  sharp  bills, 
punished  him  as  his  presumption  deserved.  Upon  this, 
full  of  grief  and  affliction,  he  returned  to  his  old  com- 
panions, and  would  have  flocked  with  them  again  :  bnt 
they,  knowing  his  late  life  and  conversation,  industri- 
ously avoided  him,  and  refused  to  admit  him  into  their 
company  :  and  one  of  them,  at  the  same  time,  gave  him 
this  serious  reproof — "  If,  friend,  you  could  have  been 
contented  with  our  station,  and  had  not  disdained  the 
rank  in  which  nature  had  placed  you,  you  had  not  been 
used  so  scui-vily  by  those  upon  whom  you  intruded  your- 
self, nor  suffered  the  notorious  slight  which  now  we 
think  ourselves  obliged  to  put  upon  you." 


What  we  may  learn  from  this  fable  is,  in  the  main, 
to  live  contentedly  in  our  own  condition,  whatever  it  be, 
without  affecting  to  look  bigger  than  we  are,  by  a  false 
or  bpiTowed  light.  To  be  barely  pleased  witli  appear- 
ing above  what  a  man  really  is,  is  bad  enough :  and 
what  may  justly  render  him  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  his  equals  :  but  if,  to  enable  him  to  do  this  with  some- 
thing of  a  better  grace,  he  has  clandestinely  feathered 
his  nest  with  his  neighbors  goods,  when  found  out,  he 
has  nothing  to  expect  but  to  be  stripped  of  his  plunder, 
and  used  like  a  felonious  rogue  into  the  bargain. 
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THE  PAINTER  WHO  PLEASED  NOBODY. 

A  Painter,  who  in  his  own  opinion  was  a  great  mas- 
ter of  his  art,  must  needs  set  himself  to  work  upon  the 
picture  of  a  beautiful  female  figure  from  the  life.  After 
having  labored  on  it  for  several  months,  he  gi'ew  impa- 
tient in  finding  his  intended  beauty  got  no  admirers,  and 
began  to  abuse  the  work  himself:  "Ah,  thou  ungi-ate- 
ful  wretch!"  says  he  to  the  picture,  "is  this  all  the  fruit 
of  six  months'  labor  ?  is  it  for  this  I  have  sacrificed  my 
time,  attention,  and  industry,  to  be  paid  at  last  by  such 
a  scarecrow  ?  I  have  it  in  my  mind  to  tear  thee  to  rags, 
and  throw  thee  into  the  fire."  "  Well,  well !"  scream- 
ed out  the  frightful  picture  ;  "  and  who's  in  fault,  pray, 
that  I  am  not  handsome  ?  you  had  all  the  materials  to 
work  with  to  have  made  a  perfect  beauty,  but  have  mis- 
carried in  your  own  performance,  and  now  seek  for  an 
object  on  whom  to  throw  all  the  blame  which  belongs  to 
yourself  alone." 


This   fable  is  a  true  representation  of  many  in  the 
world,  who,  after  having  ruined  both  fortune  and  char- 
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acter,  seek  how  to  clear  their  conscience  of  blame  and 
throw  it  from  their  own  should ei-s  upon  others;  and  by 
that  contrive  to  conceal  their  vice  and  folly,  saying  they 
are  unfortunate :  they  next  blame  their  enemies  or  their 
friends,  the  world,  even  Providence  itself;  in  short,  every 
thing  but  themselves,  who  alone  have  been  the  cause  of 
all  the  evil. 


THE  FOX  AND  THE  MASK. 

A  Fox  walked  round  a  toyman's  shop 
(How  he  came  there,  pray  do  not  ask). 

But  soon  he  made  a  sudden  stop, 
To  look  and  Avonder  at  a  Mask. 

The  Mask  was  beautiful  and  fair, 
A  perfect  Mask  as  e'er  was  made ; 

And  which  a  lady  meant  to  wear 
At  the  ensuing  masquerade. 

He  turn'd  it  round,  with  much  surprise, 
To  find  it  prove  so  light  and  thin  ; 

"How  strange  !"  astonish'd  Reynard  cries, 
"  Here's  mouth  and  nose,  and  eyes  and  chin 

"  And  cheeks  and  lips,  extremely  pretty ; 

And  yet,  one  thing  there  still  remains 
To  make  it  perfect, — what  a  pitj^ 

So  fine  a  head  should  have  no  brains  !" 

Thus,  to  some  boy  or  maiden  pretty, 
Who  to  get  learning  takes  no  pains. 

May  we  exclaim,  "  Ah  !  what  a  pity. 
So  fine  a  head  should  have  no  brains !" 
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THE  TWO  FROGS. 


NE  sultry  summer,  the  lakes  and  pouds  being 
almost  everywhere  dried  up,  a  couple  of  Frogs 
agi-eed  to  travel  together  in  search  of  water. 
At  last  they  came  to  a  deep  well,  and  sitting 
upon  the  brink  of  it,  began  to  consult  whether 
they  should  leap  in   or  not.     One  of  them 
was  for  doing  so,  urging  that  there  was  plenty 
of  clear  spring  water,  and  no  danger  of  being 
disturbed.     "AVell,"  said  the  other,  "  all  this 
ti-ue,  and  yet  I  cannot  come  into  your  opinion ; 
for  if  the  water  should  happen  to  diy  up  here  too,  how 
should  we  get  out  again  ?" 

It  is  well  for  people  to  consider  the  consequences  be- 
fore they  venture  upon  a  step  which  may  be  irremedi- 
able.    We  should  always  "  look  before  we  leap." 


may  bf 
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THE  LARK  AND  HER  YOUiNG  ONES. 

A  Lark,  who  had  Young  Ones  in  a  field  of  corn  which 
was  ahnost  ripe,  was  under  some  fear  lest  the  reapers 
should  come  to  reap  it  before  her  young  brood  were 
fledged,  and  able  to  remove  from  the  place  :  where- 
fore, upon  flying  abroad  to  look  for  food,  she  left  this 
charge  with  them — that  they  should  take  notice  what 
they  heard  talked  of  in  her  absence,  and  tell  her  of  it 
when  she  came  back  again.  When  she  was  gone,  they 
heard  the  owner  of  the  corn  call  to  his  son — "  Well," 
says  he,  "  I  think  this  corn  is  ripe  enough  ;  I  would 
have  you  go  early  to-moiTow,  and  desire  our  friends 
and  neighbors  to  come  and  help  us  to  reap  it."  When 
the  old  Lark  came  home,  the  Young  Ones  fell  a  quiv- 
ering and  chirping  round  her,  and  told  her  what  had 
happened,  begging  her  to  remove  them  as  fast  as  she 
could.  The  mother  bid  them  be  easy;  "for,"  says 
she,  "  if  the  owner  depends  upon  friends  and  neighbors, 
I  am  pretty  sure  the  corn  will  not  be  reaped  to-morrow." 
Next  day  she  went  out  again,  upon  the  same  occasion, 
and  left  the  same  orders  with  them  as  before.  The 
owner  came,  and  stayed,  expecting  those  he  had  sent 
to  :  but  the  sun  grew  hot,  and  nothing  was  done,  for 
not  a  soul  came  to  help  him.  "  Then,"  says  he  to  his 
son,  "I  perceive  these  friends  of  ours  are  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  so  that  you  must  even  go  to  your  uncles 
and  cousins,  and  tell  them,  I  desire  they  would  be  here 
betimes  to-morrow  morning  to  help  us  to  reap."  Well, 
this  the  Young  Ones,  in  a  great  fright,  reported  also 
to  their  mother.  "  If  that  be  all,"  says  she,  "  do  not  be 
frightened,  children,  for  kindred  and  relations  do  not  use 
to  be  so  very  fonvard  to  serve  one  another ;  but  take 
particular  notice  what  you  hear  said  the  next  time,  and 
be  sure  you  let  me  know  it."  She  went  abroad  the 
next  day,  as  usual ;  and  the  owner,  finding  his  relations 
as  slack  as  the  rest  of  his  neighbors,  said  to  his  son, 
"  Hark  ye  !  George,  do  you  get  a  couple  of  good  sickles 
ready  against  to-morrow  morning,  and  we  will  even  reap 
the  corn  ourselves."     Wiien  the  Young  Ones  told  their 
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mother  this,  "Then,"  says  she,  "we  must  be  gone  in- 
deed ;  for,  when  a  man  undertakes  to  do  his  business 
himself,  it  is  not  so  Ukely  that  he  will  be  disappointed." 
So  she  removed  her  Young  Ones  immediately,  and  the 
corn  was  reaped  the  next  day  by  the  good  man  and  his 
son. 


Never  depend  upon  the  assistance  of  friends  and  rela- 
tions in  any  thing  which  you  are  able  to  do  yourself;  for 
nothing  is  more  fickle  and  uncertain.  The  man  who 
relies  upon  another,  for  the  execution  of  any  affair  of 
importance,  is  not  only  kept  in  a  wretched  and  slavish 
suspense  while  he  expects  the  issue  of  the  matter,  but 
generally  meets  with  a  disappointment. 


THE  HARE  AND  TORTOISE. 

The  Hare  one  day,  frisking  wantonly  among  the  fern 
of  her  retreat,  met  a  Tortoise  slowly  and  clumsily  mak- 
ing his  way  tow^ard  his  home  among  the  coral  rocks  of 
the  deep  sea.  The  swift  Hare  vauntingly  challenged 
him  to  a  jace,  and  to  her  astonishment  it  was  accepted. 
They  started  together,  but  the  Hare  soon  left  the  Tor- 
toise far  behind,  and  laughingly  lay  down,  saying  she 
had  time  to  take  a  nap,  and  still  be  soon  enough  to 
beat  such  a  slow,  creeping  creature.  But  the  Tortoise 
persevered  without  resting  or  stopping,  and,  while  the 
thoughtless  Hare  slept,  arrived  first  at  the  winning-post. 


Never,  from  conceit  in  your  power  of  retrieving  it, 
waste  the  present  moment,  for  it  can  never  be  regained, 
and  those  who  do  not  thus  idle  their  time,  though  infe- 
rior in  powers,  may  leave  you  far  behind  in  the  race  of 
improvement. 
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THE  DOG  AND  THE  WOLF. 

A  LEAN,  hungiy,  half-starved  Wolf  happened,  one 
raoonshiny  night,  to  meet  with  a  jolly,  plump,  well-fed 
Mastift';  and,  after  the  first  compliments  were  passed, 
says  the  Wolf,  "You  look  extremely  well :  I  protest,  I 
think  I  never  saw  a  more  graceful,  comely  person  ;  but 
how  comes  it  about,  I  beseech  you,  that  you  should  live 
so  much  better  than  I  ?  I  may  say,  without  vanity,  that 
I  venture  fifty  times  more  than  you  do,  and  yet  I  am 
often  ready  to  perish  with  hunger."  The  Dog  answer- 
ed, veiy  bluntly,  "  Why,  you  may  live  as  well,  if  you 
will  do  the  same  for  it  that  I  do."  "  Indeed  !  what  is 
that?"  asked  the  Wolf.  "Why,"  says  the  Dog,  "only 
to  guard  the  house  a-nights,  and  keep  it  from  thieves." 
"  With  all  my  heart,"  replies  the  Wolf;  "for,  at  pres- 
ent, I  have  but  a  soiTy  time  of  it;  and  I  think,  to 
change  my  hard  lodging  in  the  woods,  where  I  endure 
rain,  frost,  and  snow,  for  a  warm  roof  over  my  head, 
and  a  bellyful  of  good  victuals,  will  be  no  bad  bargain." 
"True,"  says  the  Dog;  "therefore  you  have  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  follow  me." 
C 
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Now,  as  they  were  jogging  on  together,  the  Wolf 
spied  a  crease  in  the  Dog's  neck  :  and,  having  a  strange 
curiosity,  could  not  forbear  asking  him  what  it  meant. 
"Pugh!  nothing,"  says  the  Dog.  "Nay,  but  tell  me," 
says  the  Wolf.  "Why,"  says  the  Dog,  "  if  you  must 
know,  I  am  tied  up  in  the  daytime,  because  I  am  a  little 
fierce,  for  fear  I  should  bite  people,  and  am  only  let 
loose  a-nights.  But  this  is  done  with  a  design  to  make 
me  sleep  a-days,  more  than  any  thing  else,  and  that  I 
may  watch  better  in  the  night-time  ;  for,  as  soon  as  ever 
the  twilight  appears,  out  I  am  turned,  and  may  go  where 
I  please.  Then,  my  master  brings  me  plates  of  bones 
from  the  table,  Avith  his  own  hands ;  and  whatever 
scraps  are  left  by  any  of  the  family  all  fall  to  my  share ; 
for  you  must  know  that  I  am  a  favorite  with  every  body  : 
so  you  see  how  you  are  to  live.  Come,  come  along. 
"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?"  "  No,"  replied 
the  "Wolf;  "  I  beg  your  pardon :  keep  your  happiness 
all  to  yourself.  Liberty  is  the  word  with  me ;  and  I 
would  not  be  a  king,  upon  the  terms  you  mention." 


The  man  that's  noble,  just,  and  brav( 
Will  never  live  a  pamper'd  slave ; 
A  peasant  poor  he'd  rather  be. 
With  homely  fare  and  liberty. 
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THE  ASS  IN  THE  LION'S  SKIN. 

Ay  Ass,  finding  the  skin  of  a  Lion,  put  it  on  ;  and, 
going  into  the  woods  and  pastures,  threw  all  the  flocks 
and  herds  into  a  terrible  consternation.  At  last,  meet- 
ing his  owner,  he  would  have  frightened  him  also,  but 
the  good  man,  seeing  his  long  ears  stick  out,  presently 
knew  him,  and  with  a  good  cudgel  made  him  sensible 
that,  notwithstanding  his  being  dressed  in  a  Lion's  Skin, 
he  was  really  no  more  than  an  Ass. 


As  all  affectation  is  wi'ong,  and  tends  to  expose  and 
make  a  man  ridiculous,  so  the  more  distant  he  is  from 
the  thing  which  he  affects  to  appear,  the  stronger  will 
the  ridicule  be  which  he  excites,  and  the  greater  the  in- 
conveniences into  which  he  runs  himself  thereby.  How 
strangely  absurd  it  is  for  a  timorous  person  to  procure  a 
military  post  in  order  to  keep  himself  out  of  danger  !  and 
to  fancy  a  soldier's  coat  the  surest  protection  for  cowar- 
dice !  yet  there  have  been  those  who  have  procured  a 
commission  to  avoid  being  insulted ;  and  have  been  so 
silly  as  to  think  courage  was  interwoven  with  a  sash, 
or  tied  up  in  a  cockade.  But  it  would  not  be  amiss  for 
such  gentlemen  to  consider,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  dress  to  alter  nature ;  and  that  as  it  is  expected  a 
soldier  should  show  himself  a  man  of  courage  and  inti'e- 
pidity  upon  all  proper  occasions,  they  may,  by  this 
means,  meet  the  disgrace  they  intended  to  avoid,  and 
appear  gi-eater  asses  than  they  need  to  have  done. 
However,  it  is  not  in  point  of  fortitude  only  that  people 
are  liable  to  expose  themselves  by  assuming  a  character 
to  which  they  are  not  equal ;  but  he  who  puts  on  a  show 
of  learning,  of  religion,  of  a  superior  capacity  in  any  re- 
spect, or,  in  short,  of  any  vu-tue  or  knowledge  to  which 
he  has  no  proper  claim,  is,  and  will  always  be  found  to 
be,  "An  Ass  in  a  Lion's  Skin." 
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WINE  AND  WATER. 

A  PARTY  of  pleasure  their  sandwiches  took, 
In  the  shade  of  a  willow,  that  hung  o'er  a  brook ; 
A  bottle  of  Wine,  that  stood  ready  for  drinking, 
Thus  spoke  to  the  Water  (I  think  without  thinking):—; 

"  How  much  more  than  you  to  be  envied  am  /.' 
The  drink  of  the  titled  and  rich  I  supply ; 
While  you  (I  could  never  endure  it,  I'm  sure) 
Are  stood  in  by  cattle,  and  drank  by  the  poor." 

*'  I  own,"  said  the  Water,  with  modest  reply, 
"  Your  grandeur.     I  never  aspire  so  high  : 
I  know  the  rich  think  me  their  notice  below, 
Except  just  for  washing  their  faces  or  so. 

"  If  to  boasting  inclin'd,  I  have  reason — for  see 
Yon  group  of  young  swimmers,  delighting  in  me. 
To  give  pleasure  and  health  to  them  only  is  mine ; 
For  who  ever  bathed  in  a  river  of  Wine  ? 

"  Then  look  at  the  strength  of  the  lads  in  this  place  ; 
Who,  contented  with  me,  have  such  health  in  their  face  ; 
They  work  for  your  master,  and  frugally  dine, 
And  gain  him  the  money  to  pay  for  his  Wine. 

"  They  envy  him  not,  nor  do  I  envy  you  ; 
The  rich  are  but  mortals — the  poor  are  so  too  ; 
The  rich  ?nay  be  happy  with  Wine  and  the  gout ; 
But  pray  let  the  poor  man  be  happy  without." 
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THE  DOG  AND  THE  CRA.NE. 


A  MONGREL  Dog,  a  surly  elf, 

Who  ne'er  loved  aught  except  himself, 

As  once,  half-chew'd,  he  gorged  his  prey, 

He  found  a  bone  obstruct  the  way  : 

Then  to  the  Crane,  in  feeble  tone, 

He  made' the  dire  disaster  known  ; 

Adding  (to  make  assurance  sure) 

That  vast  rewards  should  pay  the  cure. 

The  Crane  at  once  complied,  and  drew 

The  latent  splinter  forth  to  view. 

The  savage,  freed  from  pain  and  fear, 

Beheld  his  friend  with  scornful  sneer  : 

"What!  now,  no  doubt,  you  v/ant  your  hire, 

Thou  mercenaiy  fool — retire" 

(The  graceless  niffian  taunting  said), 

"And  thank  me  that  you  wear  your  head." 

The  generous  Bird  reply  disdain'd, 

And  spurn'd  the  ground  the  ^vl■etch  profaned, 

Look'd  up  with  yet  unanger'd  eye. 

And  clapped  hei*  wings,  and  sought  the  sky. 
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The  Dog  meantime,  witli  inward  pain, 

Her  careless  air  and  just  disdain 

Beheld  ;  he  cm-sed  the  glorious  sight 

With  all  the  rage  of  thwarted  spite  ; 

The  keen  remorse  assail'd  him  sore, 

And  gave  a  pang  unfelt  before  ; 

With  persevering  feet,  behind 

Him  Justice  traced,  though  lame  and  blind  ; 

When  next  he  tasted  living  food, 

He  found  his  late  mischance  renew'd, 

Another  bone  his  throat  retains, 

And  doubles  all  his  former  pains  : 

At  once  a  thousand  thoughts  combined 

Like  lightning  flash'd  upon  his  mind  ; 

They  stung,  they  blasted,  as  they  came, 

With  conscious  guilt,  reproach,  and  shame  : 

Cursed  dog — to  guile  more  cursed  a  prey, 

He  groan'd — as  stretch'd  on  earth  he  lay. 

A  bird  who  heard  him  thus  complain, 

Flew  straight  and  tol,d  her  friend  the  Crane. 

She  hastes  th'  expiring  wretch  to  find, 

Who  thus  display'd  his  rankling  mind  : 

"  Comest  thou  to  blast  my  dying  ear  ? 

Why !  take  thy  wish — I'm  bound  to  bear 

Reproach  and  insult,  storm  and  hate  ; 

Come  all,  and  urge  the  hand  of  fate." 

Conscious  of  worth  superior,  smiled 

The  Crane,  and  thus  his  fears  beguiled  : 

"  Learn  better  thoughts — look  up  and  trace 

The  marks  of  mercy  in  my  face  ; 

I  court  the  nobler  task  to  show 

That  virtue  still  resides  below ; 

To  make  thy  stubborn  soul  believe 

There  still  are  those  who,  wron^'d,  relieve  ; 

Thy  life  again  I  come  to  give. 

And  more,  a  pattern  how  to  live." 

The  cur,  who,  still  of  guile  afraid, 

Knew  death  at  hand  without  her  aid, 

Since  now  his  death  could  be  but  sure, 

He  thought  it  best  to  risk  a  cure. 

Again  the  Crane  exerts  her  art. 

The  splinter  leaves  the  wounded  part : 
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The  Dog,  astonish'd,  dumb  with  awe, 
Th'  exalted  bounty  felt  and  saw; 
Grovehng  in  dust,  he  durst  not  meet 
Her  eye,  and  crawl'd,  and  lick'd  her  feet ; 
Contempt  itself  and  just  disdain 
Had  given  butyhalf  the  shame  and  pain. 
The  Crane  with  mildness  raised  her  head, 
While  thus  the  vanquish'd  sinner  said  : 
"  Oh  !  let  me  find  some  happy  way 
One  mite  of  my  vast  debt  to  pay ; 
Make  me  henceforth  your  faithful  slave, 
And  deign  to  use  the  life  you  gave  ; 
So  shall  I  dare  once  more  to  rise, 
Once  more  to  meet  those  friendly  eyes." 

The  Bird  replied,  "  You  owe  me  naught ; 
I've  gained  the  sole  reward  I  sought, 
The  joy,  the  gloiy  to  impart 
The  virtue  that  first  warmed  the  heart ; 
To  heaven  thy  adoration  pay, 
Its  servant  I,  who,  pleased,  obey : 
Be  virtuous  then,  and  bless'd,"  she  said, 
Exulting,  clapp'd  her  wings,  and  fled. 
The  Dog  arose,  resolved  no  more 
A  thief  to  prowl  the  forest  o'er. 
Was  ever  at  his  master's  side, 
A  faithful  seiTant  till  he  died. 


Can  the  ungi-ateful  render  virtue  vain. 

When  all  may  taste  the  pleasure  of  the  Crane  ? 

Shall  he  who  sighs  for  glory  dye  the  field. 

When  nobler  laurels  bloodless  conquests  yield  ? 

Without  return  who  persevere  to  bless, 

The  hero's  pleasure  and  his  palm  possess. 

Brave  in  all  fortunes  be  the  generous  mind, 

Friend  to  its  foes,  and  to  the  thankless  kind  ; 

Since  the  steel'd  breast,  on  which  we  bounties  shed. 

But  throws  a  brighter  radiance  round  the  head. 
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THE  STAG  IN  THE  OXSTALL. 

A  Stag,  roused  out  of  his  thick  cover  in  the  midst  of 
the  forest,  and  driven  hard  by  the  hounds,  made  to- 
ward a  farmhouse,  and  seeing  the  door  of  an  Oxstall 
open,  entered  therein,  and  hid  himself  under  a  heap  of 
straw.  One  of  the  oxen,  turning  his  head  about,  asked 
him  what  he  meant  by  venturing  himself  in  such  a  place 
as  that  was,  where  he  was  sure  to  meet  with  his  doom. 
"  Ah  !"  says  the  Stag,  "  if  you  will  but  be  so  good  as  to 
favor  me  with  your  concealment,  I  hope  I  shall  do  well 
enough  ;  I  intend  to  make  off  again  the  first  opportunity.'' 
Well,  he  stayed  there  till  toward  night;  in  came  the 
ox  man  with  a  bundle  of  fodder,  and  never  saw  him.  In 
short,  all  the  servants  of  the  farm  came  and  went,  and 
not  a  soul  of  them  saw  any  thing  of  the  matter.  Nay, 
the  bailift"  himself  came  according  to  form,  and  looked 
in,  but  walked  away  no  wiser  than  the  rest.  Upon  this 
the  Stag,  ready  to  jump  out  of  his  skin  for  joy,  began  to 
return  thanks  to  the  good-natured  oxen,  protesting  that 
they  were  the  most  obliging  people  he  had  ever  met 
with  in  his  life.  After  he  had  done  his  compliments, 
one  of  them  answered  him  gi-avely — "  Indeed,  we  desire 
nothing  more  than  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  contribute 
to  your  escape ;  but  there  is  a  certain  person,  you  little 
think  of,  who  has  a  hundred  eyes  ;  if  he  should  happen 
to  come,  I  would  not  give  this  straw  for  your  life." 
In  the  interim,  home  comes  the  master  himself,  from  a 
neighbor's,  where  he  had  been  invited  to  dinner ;  and 
because  he  had  observed  the  cattle  look  but  scurvily  of 
late,  he  went  up  to  the  rack,  and  asked,  why  they  did 
not  give  them  more  fodder ;  then,  casting  his  eyes 
downward — "  Heyday  !"  says  he,  "  why  so  sparing  of 
your  litter?  pray  scatter  a  little  more  here.  And  these 
cobwebs — but  I  have  spoke  so  often,  that  unless  I  do  it 
myself,  it  will  remain  undone."  Thus,  as  he  went  on, 
prying  into  every  thing,  he  chanced  to  look  where  the 
Stag's  horns  lay  sticking  out  of  the  sti-aw ;  upon  which, 
he  raised  a  hue  and  cry,  called  all  his  people  about  him, 
killed  the  poor  Stag,  and  made  a  prize  of  him. 
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The  moral  of  this  fable  is,  that  nobody  looks  after  a 
man's  affairs  so  well  as  himself.  Sei-vants,  being  but 
hirelings,  seldom  have  the  ti*ue  interest  of  their  master 
at  heart,  but  let  things  run  on  in  a  negligent,  constant 
disorder  ;  and  this,  generally,  not  so  much  for  want  of 
capacity  as  honest}^  Their  heads  are  taken  up  with 
the  cultivation  of  their  own  private  interest ;  for  the 
service  and  promotion  of  which  that  of  their  master  is 
postponed,  and  often  entirely  neglected. 

Few  families  are  reduced  to  poverty  and  distress 
merely  by  their  own  exti'avagance  and  indulgence  in 
luxury  ;  the  inattention  of  sei-vants  swells  every  article 
of  expense  in  domestic  economy ;  and  the  retinue  of 
great  men,  instead  of  exerting  their  industry  to  conduce, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  the  increase  of  their  master's 
wealth,  commonly  exercise  no  other  office  than  that 
of  locusts  and  caterpillars,  to  consume  and  devour  it. 


THE  PEACOCK. 

The  Peacock,  who  at  first  was  distinguished  only  by 
a  crest  of  feathers,  preferred  a  petition  to  Juno  that  he 
might  be  honored  also  with  a  train.  As  the  bird  was  a 
particular  favorite,  Juno  readily  enough  assented  ;  and 
his  train  was  ordered  to  sui^ass  that  of  every  fowl  in 
the  creation.  The  Peacock,  conscious  of  his  superb  ap- 
pearance, thought  it  requisite  to  assume  a  proportion- 
ate dignity  of  gait  and  manners.  The  common  poultry 
of  the  farmyard  were  quite  astonished  at  his  magnifi- 
cence :  and  even  the  pheasants  themselves  beheld  him 
with  an  eye  of  envy.  But  when  he  attempted  to  fly, 
he  perceived  that  he  had  sacrificed  all  his  activity  io 
ostentation  ;  and  that  he  was  encumbered  by  that  pomp 
in  which  he  gloried. 
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THE  GOOSE  WITH  THE  GOLDEN  EGGS. 

A  CERTAIN  man  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  a 
Goose  which  laid  him  a  golden  egg  every  day.  But, 
not  contented  with  this,  'which  rather  increased  than 
abated  his  avarice,  he  was  resolved  to  kill  the  Goose  and 
cut  her  up,  that  so  he  might  at  once  come  to  the  inex- 
haustible treasure,  w^hich  he  fancied  she  had  within  her, 
without  being  obliged  to  wait  for  the  slow  production  of  a 
single  egg  daily.  He  did  so ;  and,  to  his  gi'eat  son'ow 
and  disappointment,  found  nothing. 
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THE  ASS  AND  THE  LITTLE  DOG. 

The  Ass  observing  how  great  a  favorite  the  little  Dog 
was  with  his  master,  how  much  caressed  and  fondled, 
and  fed  with  good  bits  at  every  meal ;  and  for  no  other 
reason,  as  he  could  perceive,  but  skipping  and  frisking 
about,  wagging  his  tail,  and  leaping  up  into  his  master's 
lap ;  he  was  resolved  to  imitate  the  same,  and  see 
whether  such  behavior  would  not  procure  him  the  same 
favors.  Accordingly,  the  master  was  no  sooner  come 
home  from  walldng  about  his  fields  and  gardens,  and 
was  seated  in  his  easy  chair,  but  the  Ass,  who  observed 
him,  came  gamboling  and  braying  toward  him,  in  a 
very  awkward  manner.  The  master  could  not  help 
laughing  aloud  at  the  odd  sight.  But  his  jest  was  soon 
turned  into  earnest,  when  he  felt  the  rough  salute  of 
the  Ass's  forefeet,  who,  raising  himself  upon  his  hinder 
legs,  pawed  against  his  breast  with  a  most  loving  air, 
and  would  fain  have  jumped  into  his  lap.  The  good 
man,  terrified  at  this  outi-ageous  behavior,  and  unable  to 
endure  the  weight  of  so  heavy  a  beast,  cried  out ;  upon 
which,  one  of  his  servants  running  in  with  a  good  srick, 
and  laying  on  heartily  upon  the  bones  of  the  poor  Ass, 
soon  convinced  him  that  every  one  who  desires  it  is  not 
qualified  to  be  a  favorite. 

MORAL. 

Some  men  are  as  engaging  in  their  ways  as  little  dogs. 
They  can  fawn,  wheedle,  cringe,  or,  if  occasion  requires, 
leap  backward  and  forward  over  a  stick,  to  the  great 
emolument  of  their  master,  and  entertainment  of  those 
that  behold  them.  But  these  are  qualifications  to  which 
every  body  can  not  pretend ;  and  therefore  none  but  those 
who  have  a  genius  for  it,  should  aspire  to  the  employ- 
ment. Many  a  man  envies  the  happiness  of  those  fa- 
vorites, and  would  fain  insinuate  himself  into  the  same 
good  graces,  if  he  did  but  know  the  way ;  but,  whoever 
has  a  tolerable  share  of  discretion  will  distrust  his  abili- 
ties in  this  respect,  and  modestly  forbear  the  attempt,  for 
fear  he  should  miscarry  and  look  like  an  ass.  But,  in 
short,  the  true   moral  of  this  fable  is.  that   every  one 
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should  consider  the  just  turn  and  temper  of  his  parts, 
and  weigh  the  talents  by  which  he  hopes  to  be  distin- 
guished. After  such  an  examination,  he  may  the  more 
certainly  know  how  to  apply  them  to  the  most  proper 
purposes ;  at  least,  so  as  not  to  hurt,  or  even  mortify 
himself,  by  any  mistaken  address.  Since  there  is  such 
a  variety  of  tempers  in  the  world,  and  a  no  less  multi- 
plicity of  arts  and  studies  to  fit  and  tally  w^ith  them,  how 
reasonable  is  it  in  general,  and  how  much  would  it  be 
for  the  tnie  interest  of  every  one  in  particular,  if  men 
would  but  be  directed,  by  the  natural  bent  of  their 
genius,  to  such  pursuits  as  are  most  agreeable  to  their 
capacities,  and  to  the  rudiments  of  education  which 
they  have  most  strongly  imbibed. 


THE  CAT  AND  THE  MONKEY. 

A  MoivKET  one  day  tempted  by  a  nice  dish  of  chest- 
nuts, slyly  stole  some,  and  put  them  cleverly  to  roast ; 
but  when  done,  finding  them  too  hot  for  him  to  touch, 
he  persuaded  the  Cat  to  assist  him  ;  at  first  she  declined, 
saying  it  was  no  affair  of  hers,  till  overpowered  by  the 
promise  of  half,  she  at  last  consented,  but  her  paw  was 
so  sadly  burnt  that  the  pain  prevented  her  from  eating 
her  share  of  the  chestnuts. 

MORAL. 

Never  let  wicked  companions  tempt  you  to  do  that 
which  you  know  is  wrong,  even  w^ith  the  prospect  of 
gain,  for  nothing  can  repay  you  for  the  loss  of  a  clear 
conscience  :  your  own  knowledge  of  having  committed 
a  fault  will  hurt  you  as  much  as  the  fire  did  the  poor 
cat. 
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THE  VIRGIN  AND  THE  ROSE. 

As  in  some  rural  paradise  a  Rose, 

Which,  veil'd  by  leaves  and  hush'd  in  calm  repose, 

Beneath  the  dusky  mantle  of  the  skies, 

On  its  fair  stalk  in  sweet  oblivion  lies. 

Wakes  gently,  soon  as  the  first  orient  beam 

Calls  slumbering  nature  from  its  transient  dream  ; 

To  Phoebus,  who  its  glowing  form  beholds, 

A  bosom  rich  with  crimson  hues  unfolds  : 

Whence  the  wing'd  bee  (soft  breathing  amorous  sighs) 

Extracts  the  lucid  nectar  as  it  flies. 

Bless'd  flower  !  and  yet,  if  it  ungather'd  stay 

Till  Sol,  high  mounted,  darts  a  scorching  ray, 

Pining  it  droops  with  the  declining  light. 

And  all  its  glories  glide  away  from  sight. 

Thus  the  young  Virgin,  while  her  mother's  care 

From  flattering  men  conceals  the  darling  fair, 

Compell'd,  removes  love's  ardors  from  her  breast, 

And  the  soft  woes  which  break  a  maiden's  rest. 

But  should  some  Thyi'sis  dart  a  wanton  eye, 

And  she  attend  to  the  sweet  tempter's  sigh, 
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Instant  her  heart  its  inmost  folds  displays, 

And  her  now  love-sick  soul  is  in  a  blaze  : 

Then,  if  or  baslifulness  or  fear  resti'ain 

The  melting  nymph,  and  she  disguise  her  pain, 

To  hated  silence  doom'd  she  weeping  lies, 

Eclipsed  the  lovely  luster  of  her  eyes, 

Her  gi-aces  fade,  and  she  untimely  dies. 


THE  FOX  AND  THE  BRAMBLES. 


LOSELY  pursued  by  a  pack  of  dogs,  a  Fox 
took  shelter  under  a  bramble-bush.  He  re- 
^f^^^^  joiced  in  this  asjium,  and,  for  a  while,  was 
very  happy  ;  but  soon  found,  that  if  he  attempted 
to  stir,  he  was  w^ounded  by  thorns  and  prickles  on 
every  side.  However,  making  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity, he  forbore  to  complain,  and  comforted  him- 
self with  reflecting  that  no  bliss  is  perfect ;  that 
good  and  evil  are  mixed,  and  flow  from  the  same  fount- 
ain. "Those  briers,  indeed,"  said  he,  "will  tear  my 
skin  a  little  ;  yet  they  keep  ofl"  the  dogs.  For  the  sake 
of  the  good,  then,  let  me  bear  the  evil  with  patience ; 
each  bitter  has  its  sweet ;  and  these  brambles,  though 
they  wound  my  flesh,  preserve  my  life  from  danger." 
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THE  TOWN  MOUSE  AND  THE  COUNTRY 
MOUSE. 

A  LITTLE  Mouse  lived  contentedly  in  her  hole  in  the 
corner  of  a  poor  cottage.  She  had  a  sister  who  had 
found  her  way  into  a  lai*ge  town,  and  had  settled  her- 
self in  the  house  of  a  very  gi-eat  and  lich  man.  One  day, 
the  town  Mouse  came  to  see  her  sister,  who  received  her 
very  kindly,  and  did  all  she  could  to  make  her  comforta- 
ble in  her  homely  dwelling,  setting  before  her  the  best 
crumbs  of  cheese  and  bread  that  she  could  find,  and 
the  clearest  water  from  the  spring  close  by.  The  next 
morning  when  the  town  Mouse  was  ready  to  go  to  her  own 
home  again,  she  kindly  pressed  her  countiy  sister  to  go 
back  with  her,  and  took  some  pains  to  make  her  under- 
stand the  gi*and  and  plentiful  way  of  life  led  by  Mice  in 
the  town. 

The  country  Mouse  was  willing  to  go,  and  they  set 
out  together.  Late  in  the  evening  they  came  to  the 
grand  house,  and  the  country  Mouse  could  do  nothing 
but  admire  all  she  saw.  In  one  of  the  rooms  they  found 
the  remains  of  a  splendid  feast.     There  were  jellies  and 
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sweetmeats,  creams  and  tarts — every  thing,  in  short, 
that  was  nice  ;  and  instead  of  spring  water,  there  was 
wine  of  the  best  kind  for  them  to  drink.  But  before 
they  had  half  finished  their  feast,  they  both  darted  be- 
hind the  curtain  at  the  sound  of  a  httle  dog,  who  was 
barking  and  scratching  at  the  door.  When  all  was  si- 
lent they  ventured  out  again,  though  ti'embling.  But 
now  the  mewing  of  a  cat  almost  frightened  them  to 
death.  They  had  scarcely  recovered  this  shock,  when 
the  door  burst  open,  and  a  whole  train  of  servants  came 
in.  The  poor  little  Mice  hid  behind  the  curtain  once 
more,  and  when  all  was  silent,  and  they  could  peep 
forth  again,  they  found  the  whole  of  the  feast,  crumbs 
and  all,  had  been  swept  away. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  sister,"  said  the  country  Mouse,  as 
soon  as  she  was  able  to  speak,  "  let  me  go  back  at  once 
to  my  poor  cottage,  and  my  plain  food  !  How  could  I 
enjoy  all  your  fine  things,  while  living  in  such  constant 
fear  ?  and  what  is  the  use  of  plenty  wMth  an  aching 
heart  ?" 


THE  GNAT  AND  THE  LION. 

A  Lion,  ranging  the  forest  as  its  lord,  sneered  at  the 
threatened  attack  of  a  Gnat  who  was  humming  about 
his  head,  and  took  no  means  of  defense  save  a  useless 
but  magnificent  roar  of  defiance  ;  while  the  wary  insect, 
darting  deeply  into  the  hollow  of  his  ear,  stung  the  ten- 
der flesh  in  a  bare  and  unprotected  part :  and  the  Lion 
becoming  mad  with  rage  and  pain  nished  madly  tlirough 
the  forest,  and  fell  into  a  trap  set  for  him  by  the  hun- 
ters. The  Gnat,  intoxicated  by  his  easy  ti'iumph,  flew 
carelessly  into  a  spider's  w^eb,  and  was  quickly  devoured. 


It  is  as  foolish  to  provoke  the  anger  of  those  who  ap- 
pear insignificant,  as  it  is  to  be  too  elated  by  triumph, 
which,  clouding  our  cool  judgment,  prevents  us  being  on 
our  guard  against  other  dangers  that  may  suiTound  us. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHER  AND   THE  SICK  MAN. 


A  CERTAIN  Man,  of  a  virtuous  mind  and  independent 
fortune,  was  yet  unhappy  ;  he  gi-ew  melancholy,  lay  all 
day  long  on  his  couch,  and  passed  the  night  in  restless 
slumbers.  Physicians  were  consulted,  who  supplied 
him  amply  with  medicine,  but  all  without  avail :  he 
grew  daily  worse  rather  than  better,  and  the  life, 
which  he  seemed  so  anxious  to  preserve,  was  turned 
into  a  curse.  He  was  at  last  persuaded  to  apply  to  a 
sage  Philosopher,  who  was  regarded  by  those  of  his 
neighborhood  as  nothing  short  of  a  conjurer.  This  per- 
sonage was  sent  for,  find  on  visiting  his  patient  thus  ad- 
dressed him  :  "Your  case  is  very  clear  to  me  ;  you  are 
tormented  by  a  little  devil,  which  I  now  see  perched  on 
your  shoulder,  with  his  ugly  mouth  close  to  your  ear, 
pouring  into  it  the  whole  catalogue  of  human  miseries, 
and  urging  you  to  imagine  that  you  are  subjected  to 
them  all :  his  sole  occupation  is  to  attend  on  the  idle ; 
to  annoy  them  is  his  chief  delight;  and  the  more  he 
torments  them  the  merrier  he  is  :  you  must  not  lie 
thus  indolent  and  indulge  him  in  his  mischievous  humor ; 
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summon  resolution,  get  up  instantly,  and  shake  him  from 
you  ;  seek  some  employment,  either  of  business  or  of 
pleasure.  Turn  botanist,  and  search  out  all  the  varieties 
of  teeming  vegetafiou  ;  or  become  a  virtuoso,  and  ransack 
the  wonders  of  art  or  nature ;  or  turn  herald,  or  anti- 
quary, and  endeavor  to  bring  to  light  whatever  is  ob- 
scure or  forgotten ;  and  by  such  means  only  it  is  you 
may  cheat  the  devil."  The  valetudinarian  followed  the 
advice  of  the  cunning  man ;  grew  healthy  in  body  and 
happy  in  mind,  and  snapped  his  fingers  at  the  evil  genius 
that  had  so  long  tormented  him. 


We  have  not  far  to  look  for  the  moral  of  this  fable, 
for  the  old  proverb  says,  that  "  The  devil  tempts  every 
man,  but  the  idle  tempt  the  devil."  The  miseries  pro- 
duced by  idleness  are  innumerable ;  it  is  the  bane  both 
of  body  and  mind ;  causes  discontent ;  and  has  been 
deemed  one  of  the  deadly  sins.  The  ancients  beheld  it 
with  abhorrence.  "Sloth,"  says  Galen,  "loses  time, 
dulls  the  understanding,  nourishes  humors,  chokes  the 
brain,  hinders  thrift,  and  displeases  God." 

Idleness  is  the  sepulchre  of  a  living  man.  That  per- 
son is  not  worthy  to  live  that  taketh  not  care  to  live 
well.  Carthage  was  overcome,  and  Rome  came  to 
ruin,  by  luxury  and  idleness. 
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THE  DISCONTENTED  HORSE. 

As  Jupiter  once  was  receiving  petitions 
From  birds  and  from  beasts  of  all  ranks  and  conditions. 
With  an  eye  full  of  fire,  and  mane  quite  erect, 
Which,  I'm  sony  to  say,  show'd  but  little  respect, 
The  Horse  went  as  near  as  he  dar'd  to  the  throne, 
And  thus  made  his  donkey-like  sentiments  known : 

"For  beauty  of  symmetry,  fleetness,  and  force, 
It  is  said  that  all  animals  yield  to  the  Horse ; 
While  my  spirit  I  feel,  and  my  figure  I  view 
[n  the  brook,  I'm  iuclin'd  to  believe  it  is  true ; 
But  still,  mighty  Jupiter,  still,  by  your  aid. 
In  my  form  might  some  further  improvements  be  made. 
To  run  is  my  dutj%  and  swifter  and  sti'onger, 
E  surely  should  go  were  my  legs  to  be  longer : 
And  as  man  always  places  a  seat  on  my  back, 
I  should  have  been  made  with  a  saddle  or  sack ; 
It  had  sav'd  him  much  trouble,  on  journeys  departing, 
And  /  had  been  constantly  ready  for  starting."  % 

Great  Jupiter  smiled  (for  he  laugh'd  at  the  bnite. 
As  he  saw  more  of  folly  than  vice  in  his  suit). 
And  striking  the  earth  with  omnipotent  force, 
A  camel  rose  up  near  the  terrified  Horse  : 
He  trembled — ^lie  started — his  mane  shook  with  fright, 
And  he  stagger'd  half  round,  as  preparing  for  flight. 

"Behold!"  exclaim'd  Jove,  "there  an' animal  stands, 
With  both  your  improvements  at  once  to  your  hands : 
His  legs  are  much  longer ;  the  hump  on  his  back 
Well  answers  the  purpose  of  saddle  or  sack  : 
Of  your  shapes,  tell  me,  which  is  more  finish'd  and  trim  ? 
Speak  out,  silly  Horse,  would  you  wish  to  be  him  ?" 

The  Horse  look'd  abash'd,  and  had  nothing  to  say ; 
And  Jove,  with  reproaches,  thus  sent  him  away  : 

"  Begone,  till  you  gratefully  feel  and  express 
Your  thanks  for  the  blessing  and  gifts  you  possess. 
The  camel,  though  plain,  is  mild,  useful,  and  good ; 
You  are  handsome  but  prond,  discontented  and  rude." 
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THE  REDBREAST  AND  THE  SPARROW. 

As  a  Redbreast  was  singing  on  a  tree,  by  the  side  of 
a  rural  cottage,  which  stood  hard  by  a  bridge,  a  Sparrow, 
perched  upon  the  thatch,  took  occasion  thus  to  repri- 
mand him.  "  And  dost  thou,"  said  he,  "  with  thy  dull 
autumnal  note,  presume  to  emulate  the  birds  of  spring? 
Can  thy  weak  warblings  pretend  to  vie  with  the  accents 
of  the  thrush  and  the  blackbird,  or  with  the  various  mel- 
ody of  the  lark  and  the  nightingale,  whom  other  birds, 
far  thy  superiors,  have  been  long  content  to  admire 
in  silence  ?" 

"  Judge  with  candor,  at  least,"  replied  the  Robin  ; 
"  nor  impute  those  efforts  to  ambition  solely,  which 
may  sometimes  flow  from  better  motives.  I  reverence, 
indeed,  but  by  no  means  envy  the  birds  whose  fame 
has  stood  the  test  of  ages.  Their  songs  have  charmed 
both  hill  and  dale  ;  but  their  season  has  past,  and  their 
throats  are  silent.  I  feel  not  ambition  to  surpass  or 
equal  them  ;  my  efforts  are  of  a  hvimbler  kind,  and  I  may 
surely  hope  for  pardon,  while  I  endeavor  to  cheer  these 
forsaken  valleys,  with  those  powers,  such  as  they  are, 
which  Providence  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me." 
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THE  EAGLE,  THE  CAT,  AND  THE  SOW. 

An  Eagle  had  built  her  nest  upon  the  top  branches 
of  an  old  oak  ;  a  wild  Cat  inhabited  a  hole  in  the  middle  ; 
and  in  the  hollow  part,  at  the  bottom,  was  a  Sow,  with 
a  whole  litter  of  pigs.  A  happy  neighborhood  ;  and 
might  long  have  continued  so,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
wicked  insinuations  of  the  designing  Cat.  For,  first  of 
all,  up  she  crept  to  the  Eagle  ;  and,  "  Good  neighbor," 
says  she,  "  we  shall  be  all  undone  :  that  filthy  Sow 
yonder,  does  nothing  but  he  rooting  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  ;  and,  as  I  suspect,  intends  to  gi-ub  it  up,  that  she 
may  the  more  easily  come  at  our  young  ones.  For  my 
part,  I  will  take  care  of  my  own  concerns;  you  may 
do  as  you  please,  but  I  will  watch  her  motions,  though 
I  stay  at  home  a  month  for  it." 

When  she  had  said  this,  which  could  not  fail  of  putting 
the  Eagle  into  a  gi-eat  fright,  down  she  went  and  made 
a  visit  to  the  Sow,  at  the  bottom  ;  and,  putting  on  a  sor- 
rowful face,  "  I  hope,"  says  she,  you  do  not  intend  to  go 
abroad  to-day  ?"  "  Why  not  ?"  says  the  Sow.  "Nay," 
replies  the  other,  "  you  may  do  as  you  please ;  but  I 
overheard  the  Eagle  tell  her  young  ones  that  she  would 
ti'eat  them  with  a  pig  the  first  time  she  saw  you  go  out ; 
and  I  am  not  sure  but  she  may  take  up  with  a  kitten, 
in  the  mean  time  ;  so,  good  morrow  to  you  !  you  will  ex- 
cuse me,  I  must  go  and  take  care  of  the  little  folks  at 
home." 

Away  she  went  accordingly;  and  by  contriving  to 
steal  out  softly  at  nights  for  her  prey,  and  to  stand 
watching  and  peeping  all  day  at  her  hole,  as  under  gi-eat 
concern,  she  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  Eagle 
and  the  Sow,  that  neither  of  them  dared  venture  abroad 
for  fear  of  the  other.  The  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  themselves  and  their  young  ones,  in  a  little  time, 
were  all  starved,  and  made  prizes  of,  by  the  treacherous 
Cat  and  her  kittens. 


Wicked  words 

Hurt  more  than  swords. 
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THE  WAGONER  AND  THE  BUTTERFLY. 

The  rain  so  soft  had  made  the  road, 
That,  in  a  rut,  a  wagon-load, 
The  poor  man's  harvest,  (bitter  luck  !) 
Sank  down  a  foot,  and  there  it  stuck. 
He  whipp'd  his  horses,  but  in  vain ; 
They  pull'd  and  splash'd,  and  pull'd  again, 
But  vainly  still  ;  the  slippery  soil 
Defied  their  strength,  and  mock'd  their  toil. 
Panting  they  stood,  with  legs  outspread  ; 
The  driver  stood,  and  scratch'd  his  head  : 
(A  common  custom,  by  the  by, 
When  people  know  not  what  to  try, 
Though  not,  it  seems,  a  remedy). 
A  Butterfly,  in  flower  conceal'd, 
Had  travel'd  with  them  from  the  field  ; 
Who  in  the  wagon  was  thrown  up. 
While  feasting  on  a  buttercup. 
The  panting  of  each  lab'ring  beast 
Disturb'd  her  at  her  fragrant  feast ; 
The  sudden  stop,  the  driver's  sigh. 
Awoke  her  gen'rous  sympathy. 
And  seeing  the  distressing  case. 
She  cried,  while  springing  from  her  place 
(Imagining  her  tiny  freight 
A  vast  addition  to  the  weight), 
"  I  must  have  pity — and  be  gone. 
Now,  master  Wagoner,  drive  on." 

MORAL. 

Do  not  admire  this  butterfly, 
Young  reader ;  I  will  tell  you  why  : 
At  first,  good  nature  seems  a  cause, 
Why  she  should  merit  your  applause; 
But  'twas  conceit  that  fill'd  her  breast : 
Her  self-importance  made  a  jest 
Of  what  might  otherwise  have  claim'd 
Your  praise, — but  now  she  must  be  blam'd. 
Should  any  case  occur,  when  you 
May  have  some  friendly  act  to  do  ; 
Give  all  your  feeble  aid — as  such. 
But  estimate  it  not  too  much. 
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THE  LION  AND  THE  JACKAL. 

A  Jackal,  who  had  been  a  faithful  adherent  to  the 
interests  of  his  master  the  Lion,  was  now  grown  old  and 
infirm,  so  that  it  moved  the  Lion  to  dispense  with  any- 
future  fatigues  in  his  senice.  "  You  are  aged,"  said 
the  Lion,  "  and  shall  rest  in  ease  as  a  reward  for  your 
former  services."  The  vain  Jackal,  piqued  by  the  impu- 
tation of  old  age,  replied,  "  That  he  was  as  young  as  ever 
in  power  to  execute  all  that  could  be  required  of  him  in 
the  prime  of  youth."  When  the  very  next  time  in 
hunting,  this  silly  Jackal,  in  order  to  prove  his  claims  to 
youth  and  activity,  exerted  himself  with  such  energy 
beyond  all  prudence,  that  at  the  end  of  the  chase,  per- 
fectly exhausted,  he  expired  at  the  feet  of  his  master. 

"Pitiable  fool!"  said  the  Lion;  "vanity  has  been 
thy  destruction.     Thou  wouldst  not  consent  to  be  old." 


MORAL. 


By  defying  or  disregarding  the  voice  of  nature  and 
of  truth,  by  permitting  vanity  or  falsehood  to  triumph 
over  prudence  and  reason,  very  many  have  been  cut 
short  in  their  career. 
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No  art,  no  boasting,  no  cunning,  will  evade  the  awful 
power  of  truth  :  our  vanity  may  serve  to  deceive  our- 
selves, but  no  one  else. 

Whoever  strives  against  truth  and  nature  will  lose 
the  race. 

The  painted,  enameled  visage  will  never  psiss  for  youth 
or  beauty  :  all  the  world  see  the  folly  except  those  who 
attempt  the  imposition. 

All  safety  depends  on  tinith  alone,  for  in  her  train  is 
every  blessing ;  but  falsehood  is  followed  by  vexation, 
perplexity,  and  disgrace. 


THE  FIR-TREE  AND  THE  BRAMBLE. 

A  TALL,  straight  Fir-Tree,  that  stood  towering  up  in 
the  midst  of  a  forest,  was  so  proud  of  his  dignity  and 
high  station,  that  he  overlooked  the  little  shrubs  which 
grew  beneath  him.  A  Bramble,  being  one  of  the  infe- 
rior throng,  could  by  no  means  brook  this  haughty  car- 
riage ;  and,  therefore,  took  him  to  task,  and  desired  to 
know  what  he  meant  by  it.  "Because,"  says  the  Fir- 
Tree,  "I  look  upon  myself  as  the  first  ti-ee,  for  beauty 
and  rank,  of  any  of  the  forest.  My  spiing  top  shoots 
up  into  the  clouds,  and  my  branches  display  themselves 
with  a  perpetual  beauty  and  verdure ;  while  you  lie 
groveling  upon  the  gi'ound,  liable  to  be  crushed  by  every 
fool  that  comes  near  you,  and  impoverished  by  the  lux- 
urious droppings  which  fall  from  my  leaves." 

"All  this  may  be  true,"  replied  the  Bramble;  "but 
when  the  woodman  has  marked  you  out  for  public  use, 
and  the  sounding  ax  comes  to  be  applied  to  your  root, 
[  am  mistaken  if  you  will  not  be  glad  to  change  situa- 
tions with  the  very  worst  of  us." 

MORAL. 

In  every  condition  we  should  be  humble  :  for  the  lof- 
tier the  station,  the  greater  the  danger. 
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THE  PROUD  FROG. 

A  Frog,  being  wonderfully  struck  with  the  size  and 
majesty  of  an  Ox  that  was  gi-azing  in  the  marshes,  could 
not  forbear  endeavoiing  to  expand  herself  to  the  same 
portly  magnitude. 

After  puffing  and  swelling  for  some  time,  "  What 
think  you,  brother,"  said  she;  "will  this  do?"  "Far 
from  it."  "Will  this  ?"  "  By  no  means."  "  But  this 
surely  will  ?"     "  Nothing  like  it." 

In  short,  after  many  ridiculous  efforts  to  the  same 
fruitless  purpose,  the  simple  Frog  burst  her  skin,  and 
miserably  expired  upon  the  spot. 


Attempting  what  is  out  of  our  power,  only  exposes  us 
to  ridicule  and  contempt. 
4 
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THE  VIPER  AND  THE  FILE. 

A  Viper,  entering  a  smith's  shop,  looked  up  and 
down  for  something  to  eat ;  and  seeing  a  File,  fell  to 
gnawing  it  as  greedily  as  co^^ld  be.  The  File  told  him, 
very  gi-uffly,  that  he  had  best  be  quit  and  let  him  alone  ; 
for  he  would  get  very  little  by  nibbling  at  one  who,  upon 
occasion,  could  bite  iron  and  steel. 


By  this  fable  we  are  cautioned  to  consider  what  any 
person  is  before  we  make  an  attack  upon  him  after 
any  manner  whatsoever :  particularly  how  we  let  our 
tongues  slip  in  censuring  the  actions  of  those  who  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  not  only  of  an  unquestion- 
able reputation,  so  that  nobody  will  believe  what  we  in- 
sinuate against  them ;  but  of  such  an  influence,  upon 
account  of  their  own  veracity,  that  the  least  word  from 
them  would  ruin  our  credit  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
If  wit  be  the  case,  and  we  have  a  satirical  vein,  which 
at  certain  periods  must  have  a  flow,  let  us  be  cautious 
at  whom  we  level  it ;  for  if  the  person's  understanding 
be  of  better  proof  than  our  own,  all  our  ingenious  sal- 
lies, like  liquor  squirted  against  the  wind,  will  recoil 
back  upon  our  own  faces,  and  make  us  the  ridicule  of 
every  spectator.  This  fable,  beside,  is  not  an  improper 
emblem  of  envy  ;  which,  rather  than  not  bite  at  all,  will 
attack  where  it  can  hurt  nothing  but  itself. 
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THE  FOX  AND  THE  WOLF. 


HE  Wolf,  having  laid  in  a  store  of  pro- 
visions, kept  close  at  home,  and  made 
nmcli  of  himself.  The  Fox  observed  this, 
and  thinking  it  something  particular, 
went  to  visit  him,  the  better  to  inform  him- 
self of  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  Wolf 
excused  himself  from  seeing  him,  by  pre- 
tending he  was  very  much  indisposed.  All 
this  did  hut  confirm  the  Fox  in  his  suspi- 
cions :  so  away  he  goes  to  a  shepherd,  and  made  dis- 
covery of  the  Wolf;  telling  him,  he  had  nothing  else  to 
do  but  to  come  with  a  good  weapon  and  knock  him  on 
the  head  as  he  lay  in  his  cave.  The  shepherd  followed 
his  directions,  and  killed  the  Wolf.  The  wncked  Fox 
enjoyed  the  cave  and  provisions  to  hiuiself,  but  enjoyed 
them  not  long ;  for  the  same  shepherd,  passing  after- 
ward by  the  same  hole,  and  seeing  the  Fox  there,  dis- 
patched him  also. 


This  fable  seems  to  be  directed  against  the  odious 
trade  of  informing.  Not  that  giving  information  against 
criminals  and  enemies  of  the  public  is  in  itself  odious, 
for  it  is  commendable  ;  but  the  circumstances  and  man- 
ner of  doing  it,  oftentimes  make  it  a  vile  and  detestable 
employment.  He  that  accuses  another  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  promised  reward,  or  in  hopes  of  getting  pos- 
session of  his  estate,  or  with  any  other  such  mercenary 
view,  nay,  even  to  save  his  own  life,  whatever  he  gets  by 
the  bargain,  is  sure  to  Igse  his  reputation :  for,  indeed, 
the  most  innocent  company  is  not  safe  with  such  a  one  in 
it,  nor  the  neighborhood  secure  in  w^iich  he  lives.  A 
villain  of  his  stamp,  whose  only  end  is  getting,  will  as 
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soon  betray  the  innocent  as  the  guilty :  let  him  but 
know  where  there  is  a  suspected  person,  and  propose 
the  reward,  and  he  will  scarce  fail  to  work  the  suspicion 
up  to  hish  treason,  or  be  at  a  loss  to  give  sufficient  proofs 
of  it.  We  have  no  small  comfort  concerning  this  soit 
of  people,  when  we  consider  how  improbable  it  is  that 
they  should  thrive  or  prosper  long  in  their  ill-gotten  pos- 
sessions. For  he  that  can  betray  another  for  tlie  sake 
of  a  little  pelf,  must  be  a  man  of  such  bad  principles, 
that  it  can  not  be  for  the  interest  of  any  community  to 
suffer  him  to  live  long  in  it.  Beside,  he  himself  will 
not  be  contented  with  one  single  villainy ;  and  there  is 
no  fear  but  he  will  provoke  justice  to  hurl  down  upon 
his  head  at  least  as  gi-eat  a  calamity  as  lie,  by  his  mali- 
cious information,  has  brought  upon  another. 


THE  HORSE  AND  THE  STAG. 

A  Horse  and  a  Stag  quarrehng  in  their  native  woods, 
the  Horse  sought  a  man,  recently  settled  on  the  borders 
of  the  forest,  for  assistance.  The  man  complied,  pla- 
cing a  bit  in  his  mouth,  and  a  saddle  on  his  back,  and 
taking  his  gmi,  rode  in  pursuit  of  the  Stag,  which  he 
killed.  The  Horse  thanked  him  and  begged  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  bit  and  saddle,  which  both  galled  and 
hurt  him  •,  but  the  man  had  ah-eady  found  it  less  fatiguing 
to  ride  than  to  walk,  and  the  Horse  became  the  slave 
of  the  being  he  had  called  to  assist  him. 

MORAL. 

Never  depend  on  others  for  aid,  instead  of  your  own 
efforts.  What  is  the  gratification  of  having  gained,  by 
timidly  seeking  assistance,  that  object  which,  by  proper 
reliance  on  your  own  steady  purpose,  you  might  have 
gained  yourself,  without  losing  your  independence  ? 
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VIRTUE  AND  VICE. 


Virtue  and  Vice,  two  mighty  powers, 
Who  rale  this  motley  world  of  ours. 
Disputed  once  which  governed  best, 
And  whose  dependents  most  were  bless'd 
Their  logic  wasted  and  their  wit. 
Nor  one  nor  t'other  would  submit ; 
But  both  the  doubtful  point  consent 
To  clear,  by  fair  experiment : 
For  this  some  mortal,  they  declare. 
By  turns,  shall  both  their  bounty  share  ; 
And  either's  power  to  bless  him  tried. 
Shall  then  the  long  dispute  decide. 

On  Hodge  they  fix,  a  country  boor, 
As  yet,  rough,  ignorant,  and  poor. 
Vice  first  exerts  her  power  to  bless. 
And  gives  him  riches  in  excess ; 
With  gold  she  taught  him  to  supply 
Each  rising  wish  of  luxury. 
Hodge  gi-ew,  at  length,  polite  and  great, 
And  lived  like  ministers  of  state. 
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One  morning,  as  in  easy  cliaii- 
Hodge  sat  with  ruminating  air, 
Vice,  like  a  lady  fair  and  gay. 
Approach'd,  and  thus  was  heard  to  say 
(While  patient  Virtue  all  the  while 
Stood  listening  with  a  gi'acious  smile)  : 

"  Know,  favor'd  mortal !  know  that  I 
The  pleasures  of  your  life  supply ; 
I  raised  thee  from  the  clay-buiIt  cell. 
Where  want,  contempt,  and  slavery  dwell ; 
And,  as  each  joy  on  earth  is  sold, 
To  purchase  all,  I  gave  thee  gold  : 
This  made  the  charms  of  beauty  thine  ; 
This  bless'd  thee  \vith  the  joys  of  wine  ; 
This  gave  thee,  in  the  rich  repast, 
Whate'er  can  please  the  tutor'd  taste  : 
Confess  the  blessings  I  bestow. 
And  pay  the  grateful  thanks  you  owe. 
My  name  is  Vice." 

Cried  Hodge  (and  sneer'd), 
"  Long  be  your  mighty  name  revered  ! 
Forbid  it,  heaven  !  thus  bless'd  by  you, 
That  I  should  rob  you  of  your  due  : 
To  wealth,  'twas  you  that  made  me  heir, 
And  gave,  for  which  I  thank  your  care. 
Wealth  brought  me  wine,  'tis  past  a  doubt ; 
And  wine  (see  here's  a  leg) — the  gout. 
This  beauty  brought,  and  with  the  dame 
Disease,  a  bless'd  companion  !  came. 
And  now,  to  show  how  much  I  prize 
The  joys  which  from  your  bounty  rise, 
Each  coupled  with  so  dear  a  brother, 
I'll  give  you  one  to  take  the  other. 
Avaunt !  depart  from  whence  you  came, 
And  thank  your  stars  that  I  am  lame." 

Enraged  and  gi-ieved,  away  she  flew, 
And  all  her  gifts  from  Hodge  withdrew. 

Now,  in  his  sad,  repentant  hour, 
Celestial  Virtue  tried  her  power : 
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For  wealth,  content  the  goddess  gave, 
That  unknown  treasure  to  the  slave  ! 
From  wild  desires  she  set  him  fi-ee, 
And  fiird  his  breast  with  charity : 
No  more  loud  tumults  riot  breeds. 
And  temperance,  gluttony  succeeds. 

Hodge,  in  his  native  cot  at  rest. 
Now  Vu'tue  found,  and  thus  address'd  : 

"  Say,  for  'tis  yours  by  proof  to  know, 
Can  Virtue  give  the  bliss  below ; 
Content  my  gift,  and  temperance  mine, 
And  charity,  though  meek,  divine  ?" 

With  blushing  cheeks,  and  kindling  eyes, 
The  man,  transported,  thus  replies  : 

"  My  goddess  !  on  this  favor'd  head 
The  life  of  life  thy  blessings  shed ; 
My  annual  thousands  when  I  told, 
Insatiate  still,  I  sighed  for  gold  ; 
You  gave  content — a  boundless  store  ! 
And,  rich  indeed  !  I  sighed  no  more  : 
With  temperance  came,  delightful  guest ! 
Health,  tasteful  food,  and  balmy  rest; 
With  charity's  seraphic  flame, 
Each  generous  social  pleasure  came  ; 
Pleasures  which  in  possession  rise. 
And  retrospective  thought  supplies  : 
Long  to  attest  it  may  I  live. 
That  all  Vice  promises,  you  give  !" 

^Vice  heard,  and  swore  that  Hodge,  for  hire, 
Had  given  his  verdict  like  a  liar  ; 
And  Virtue,  turning  with  disdain, 
Vow'd  ne'er  to  speak  to  Vice  again. 
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THE  FOX  AND  THE  CROW. 

A  Crow,  having  stolen  a  piece  of  cheese  from  a  cot- 
tage-window, flew  up  into  a  high  tree  with  it,  in  order 
to  eat  it;  which  the  Fox  observing,  came  and  sat  under- 
neath, and  began  to  compliment  the  Crow  upon  the 
subject  of  her  beauty.  "  I  protest,"  says  he,  "I  never 
observed  it  before,  but  your  feathers  are  of  a  more  deli- 
cate white  than  any  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life  !  Ah ! 
what  a  fine  shape  and  gi'aceful  turn  of  body  is  there  ! — 
and  I  dare  say  you  have  a  beautiful  voice.  If  it  be  but 
as  fine  as  your  complexion,  I  do  not  know  a  bird  that 
can  pretend  to  stand  in  competition  with  you."    • 

The  Crow,  tickled  with  this  verj-  civil  language,  nest- 
led and  wriggled  about,  and  hardly  knew  where  she 
was  ;  but  thinking  the  Fox  a  little  dubious  as  to  the  par- 
ticular sound  of  her  voice,  and  having  a  mind  to  set  him 
right  in  that  matter,  she  began  to  sing,  and,  in  the  same 
instant,  let  the  cheese  drop  out  of  her  mouth.  This 
being  what  the  Fox  wanted,  he  snapped  it  up  in  a  mo- 
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nient  ;  and  trotted  away,  laughing  to  himself  at  the  easy 
credulity  of  the  Crow. 


It  is  a  maxim  in  the  schools, 
That  "  flattery's  the  food  of  fools  ;" 
And  whoso  likes  such  airy  meat, 
Will  soon  have  nothing;  else  to  eat. 


THE  LION  AND  THE  MOUSE. 

A  Lion,  by  accident,  laid  his  paw  upon  a  poor,  innocent 
Mouse.  The  frighted  little  creature,  imagining  she  was 
going  to  be  devoured,  begged  hard  for  her  life  ;  urged 
that  clemency  was  the  fairest  attribute  of  power,  and 
earnestly  entreated  his  majesty  not  to  stain  his  illustrious 
paws  with  the  blood  of  so  insignificant  an  animal :  upon 
which,  the  Lion  veiy  generously  set  her  at  liberty.  It 
happened,  a  few  days  afterward,  that  the  Lion,  ranging 
for  prey,  fell  into  the  toils  of  the  hunter. 

The  Mouse  heard  his  roarings,  knew  the  voice  of  her 
benefactor,  and,  immediately  repairing  to  his  assistance, 
gnawed  in  pieces  the  meshes  of  the  net ;  and,  by  deliv- 
ering her  preserver,  convinced  him  that  there  is  no  crea- 
ture so  much  below  another,  but  may  have  it  in  his  power 
to  return  a  good  office. 

^  MORAL. 

We  are  often  indebted  to  the  meanest  creatures  for    ^ 
the  most  .valuable  services. 
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THE  TWO  JARS. 


^B 


||TANDING    together   upon    the    river's 
brink,  an  Earthen  Jar,  and  one  of  Brass, 
were  both  carried  away  by  the  flowing  in 
of  the  tide.     The   Earthen  Jar  showed 
^ome  uneasiness,  fearing  he   should  be  broken  ; 
^  but  his  companion  of  Brass  bid  him  be  under  no 
r    apprehensions,  for  that  he  would  take  care  of  him. 
V  "  Oh,"  replies  the  other,  "  keep  as  far  off  as  ever 
you  can,  I  entreat  you  ;  it  is  you  I  am  most  afraid  of: 
for,  whether  the  stream  dashes  you  against  me,  or  me 
against  you,  I  am  sure  to  be  the  suff'erer ;  and  there- 
fore, I  beg  of  you,  do  not  let  us  come  near  one  another." 


A  man  of  moderate  fortune,  who  is  contented  with 
what  he  has,  and  finds  he  can  live  happily  upon  it, 
should  take  care  not  to  hazard  and  expose  his  felicity  by 
consorting  with  the  gi-eat  and  the  powerful.  People  of 
equal  conditions  may  float  down  the  current  of  life  with- 
out hurting  each  other ;  but  it  is  a  point  of  some  diffi- 
culty to  steer  one's  course  in  the  company  of  the  gi-eat, 
so  as  to  escape  without  a  bulge.  One  would  not  choose 
to  have  one's  little  country-box  situated  in  the  neighbor- 
hootl  of  a  very  gi*eat  man ;  for  whether  I  ignorantly 
trespass  upon  him,  or  he  knowingly  encroac^s  upon 
me,  I  only  am  like  to  be  the  sufferer.  I  can  neither 
entertain  nor  play  with  him  upon  his  own  terms ;  for 
that  which  is  moderation  and  diversion  to  him,  in  me 
would  be  extravagance  and  ruin. 
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THE  FARMER,  WOLF,  FOX,  AND  HARE. 

A  Wolf,  a  Fox,  and  a  Hare,  lia}3pened,  one  evening, 
to  be  foraging  in  different  parts  of  a  farmer's  yard. 
Their  first  effort  was  pretty  successful ;  and  they  re- 
turned in  safety  to  their  several  quarters :  however,  not 
so  secretly  as  to  be  unperceived  by  the  Farmer's  watchful 
eye  :  who,  placing  several  kinds  of  snares,  made  each  his 
prisoner  in  the  next  attempt. 

He  first  took  the  Hare  to  task,  who  confessed  she  had 
eaten  a  few  turnip-tops,  merely  to  satisfy  her  hunger ; 
besought  him  piteously  to  spare  her  life,  and  promised 
never  to  enter  his  grounds  again. 

He  then  accosted  the  Fox,  who,  in  a  fawning,  obse- 
quious tone,  protested  that  he  came  into  his  premises 
through  no  other  motive  than  pure  good-will,  to  restrain 
the  Hares,  and  other  vermin,  from  the  plunder  of  his 
corn  ;  and  that  he  had  too  great  a  regard  both  for  him 
and  for  justice,  to  be  in  the  least  capable  of  any  dishonest 
action. 

He  last  of  all  examined  the  Wolf;  what  business 
brought  him  within  the  purlieus  of  a  farmer's  yard  ? 
The  Wolf  very  impudently  declared,  it  was  with  a  view 
of  destroying  his  lambs,  to  which  he  had  an  undoubted 
right :  that  the  Farmer  himself  was  the  only  felon,  who 
robbed  the  community  of  Wolves  of  what  was  meant  to 
be  their  proper  food.  That  this,  at  least,  was  his  opin- 
ion; and  whatever  fate  attended  him,  he  should  not 
scruple  to  risk  his  life  in  the  pursuit  of  his  lawful  prey. 

The  Farmer,  having  heard  their  pleas,  determined 
the  cause  in  the  following  manner : — "  The  Hare,"  said 
he,  "  deserves  compassion,  for  the  penitence  she  shows 
and  the  humble  confession  she  has  made : — As  for  tne 
Fox  and  Wolf,  let  them  be  hanged  together;  ci'iminals 
alike  with  respect  to  the  fact,  they  have  heightened 
their  equal  guilt  by  their  hypocrisy  and  impudence." 


Humility  extenuates  offense,  but  hypocrisy  and  impu- 
dence aggravate  it. 
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THE  CARRIER  AND  HIS  HORSE. 

A  CERTAIN  Carrier  had  decorated  the  best  Horse  of 
his  team  with  a  ring  of  bells  upon  his  neck.  This  orna- 
ment appeared  to  cheer  the  poor  animal  by  its  jingling 
chime  ;  which  his  Master  observing,  demanded  the  rea- 
son of  his  being  thus  gratified.  "  Because,"  replied 
the  Horse,  "  as  I  am  doomed  to  perpetual  drudgery,  the 
music  of  these  bells  gives  me  animation  in  the  course 
of  my  daily  labors,  and  seems  to  invigorate  my  tired 
limbs  by  its  cheerful  sound." 


While  we  sojourn  in  this  world,  which  has  not  un- 
aptly been  named  "  the  vale  of  tears,"  it  is  a  wise 
measure  to  receive  with  gi'atitude  those  comforts  that 
nature  or  accident  throws  in  our  way,  and  not  reject  the 
innocent  amusements  that  are  within  our  reach,  and 
which  may  help  to  soften  the  calamities  attendant  on 
human  life.  Why  imitate  those  crazy  enthusiasts  who 
slight  the  proffered  blessings,  and  imagine  that  they  are 
serving  the  Deity,  when,  in  fact,  they  are  only  wasting 
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their  precious  hours  in  gloomy  indolence  and  stupid  inac- 
tivity ;  at  the  same  time  persuading  themselves  that  they 
are  exceedingly  pious,  when  in  reality  they  are  only 
exceedingly  idle  ;  thus  keeping  their  discontented  minds 
in  ignorance,  and  but  too  often,  perhaps,  neglecting  their 
more  important  duties  ?  This  brings  to  mind  the  an- 
swer of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  on  being  irritated  by  one 
of  those  canting  bigots,  who  accused  him  of  being  too 
much  devoted  to  the  art  which  he  professed.  He  thus 
answered  him: — "When  I  paint,  I  consider  it  as  one 
way,  at  least,  of  offering  my  devotions  to  my  Maker  by 
exercising  the  talent  which  his  goodness  has  gi'aciously 
blessed  me  w^ith." 


THE  ANGLER  AND  THE  LITTLE  FISH. 

A  Man  was  angling  in  a  river,  and  caught  a  small 
Perch,  which,  as  he  was  taking  off  the  hook,  and  going 
to  put  into  his  basket,  opened  its  mouth,  and  began  to 
mplore  his  pity,  begging  that  he  w^ould  throw  it  into  the 
river  again. 

Upon  the  Man's  demanding  what  reason  he  had  to 
expect  such  a  favor;  "Why,"  says  the  Fish,  "because, 
at  present,  I  am  but  young  and  little  :  and  consequently, 
not  so  well  worth  your  W'hile,  as  I  shall  be,  if  you  take 
me  some  time  hence,  when  I  shall  be  grown  larger." 

"  That  may  be,"  replies  the  Man;  "  but  I  am  not  one 
of  those  fools,  who  quit  a  certainty  in  expectation  of  an 
uncertainty.  As  I  have  got  you,  I  will  keep  you."  So 
saying,  he  threw  him  into  the  basket  among  the  rest  of 
the  fishes. 

MORAL. 

A  bird  in  the  hand,  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 
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THE  OLD  MAN  AND  DEATH. 

A  POOR,  feeble  old  Man,  who  had  crawled  out  into  a 
neighboring  wood  to  gather  a  few  sticks,  had  made  up 
his  bundle,  and,  laying  it  over  his  shoulders,  was  trudging 
homeward  with  it :  but,  what  with  age,  and  the  length 
of  the  way,  and  the  weight  of  his  burden,  he  grew  so 
faint  and  weak  that  he  sunk  under  it ;  and,  as  he  sat  on 
the  ground,  called  upon  Death  to  come,  once  for  all,  and 
ease  him  of  his  troubles.  Death  no  sooner  heard  him, 
but  he  came  and  demanded  of  him  what  he  wanted. 
The  poor  old  creature,  who  little  thought  Death  had 
been  so  near,  and  frightened  almost  out  of  his  senses 
with  his  terrible  aspect,  answered  him  trembling,  that 
having  by  chance  let  his  bundle  of  sticks  fall,  and  being 
too  infirm  to  get  it  up  himself,  he  had  made  bold  to  call 
upon  him  to  help  him :  that  this,  indeed,  was  all  he 
wanted  at  present ;  and  that  he  hoped  his  worship  was 
not  offended  with  him  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken  in 
so  doing. 


This  fable  gives  us  a  lively  representation  of  the  gen- 
eral behavior  of  mankind  toward  that  grim  king  of  ter- 
rors. Death.  Such  liberties  do  they  take  with  him  be- 
hind his  back,  that  upon  every  little  cross  accident  which 
happens  in  their  way,  Death  is  immediately  called 
upon ;  and  they  even  wish  it  might  be  lawful  for  them 
to  finish  by  their  own  hands  a  life  so  odious,  so  perpet- 
ually tormenting  and  vexatious.  When,  let  but  Death 
only  offer  to  make  his  appearance,  and  the  very  sense 
of  his  near  approach  almost  does  the  business.  Oh,  then 
all  they  want  is  a  little  longer  life ;  and  they  would  be 
glad  to  come  off  so  well  as  to  have  their  old  burden  laid 
upon  their  shoulders  again.  One  may  well  conclude 
what  an  utter  aversion  they,  who  are  in  youth,  health, 
and  vigor  of  body,  have  to  d3nng,  when  age,  poverty,  and 
wretchedness,  are  not  sufificient  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
thought. 
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THE  FOX  AND  THE  GRAPES. 


A  Fox,  who,  having  fail'd  to  pick. 
Though  prowling  all  around  the  village, 
The  bones  of  goose,  or  duck,  or  chick, 
Was  bent  on  any  sort  of  pillage  ; 

Saw,  from  a  trellis,  hanging  high, 
Some  Grapes,  with  purple  bloom  inviting ; 
His  jaws,  with  heat  and  hanger  dry. 
The  luscious  fruit  would  fain  be  biting. 

His  carcass  than  a  weasel  thinner, 

Made  hrm  for  ev'ry  prize  alert ; 

He  thought,  though  fortune  brought  no  dinner, 

'Twas  best  secure  a  good  dessert. 

A  tantalizing  branch  to  gain. 
With  many  a  spring,  and  many  a  bound, 
He  strove  ;  and,  finding  all  in  vain. 
With  this  remark  he  quits  the  ground  : 
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"  Let  those  who  like  siicb  trash,  devour  ; — 
I'll  range  elsewhere  for  better  prog  ; 
These  worthless  Grapes,  so  gi-een  and  sour, 
Are  scarcely  fit  to  feed  a  hog !" 


Do  not  disparage  the  acquirements  or  possessions  of 
others  because  you  have  them  not  yourself :  for  unfair 
depreciation  can  not  alter  reality,  and  you  deceive  only 
yourself. 


THE  BOY  AND  THE  BUTTERFLY. 

A  BoT,  greatly  smitten  with  the  colors  of  a  Butterfly, 
pursued  it  eagerly  from  flower  to  flower.  First  he 
tried  to  surprise  it  among  the  leaves  of  a  rose  ;  then  to 
cover  it  with  his  hat  as  it  was  feeding  on  a  daisy  :  now 
he  hoped  to  secure  it  as  it  rested  on  a  sprig  of  myrtle  ; 
and  again  gi*ew  sure  of  his  prize,  when  he  perceived  it 
loitering  on  a  bed  of  violets.  But  the  fickle  fly,  contin- 
ually changing  one  blossom  for  another,  still  eluded  his 
attempts.  At  length,  observing  it  half  buried  in  the  cup 
of  a  tulip,  he  rushed  forward,  and,  snatching  it  with  vio- 
lence, crushed  it  to  pieces. 


Let  foolish  mortals  behold  here  the  end  of  unprofita- 
ble solicitude  !  and  learn  from  this  stoiy,  that  all  earthly 
pleasure,  though  it  may  serve  to  amuse  them  in  the  pur 
suit,  if  embraced  with  too  much  ardor,  will  end  in  disap. 
pointment,  and  perish  in  the  grasp. 
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THE  DRUNKARD  AND  THE  CONFESSOR. 

An  idle,  sottish  fellow  frequently  came  to  his  ghostly 
father,  a  pious  Dominican,  with  the  repeated  confession 
of  his  having  committed  the  sin  of  drunkenness.  The 
good  father  concluded  in  his  own  mind  that  there  must 
be  some  excessive  pleasure  in  this  same  sin  which 
should  so  often  occasion  this  man  to  transgi'ess  ;  and  he 
determined  for  once  to  try  the  effect  of  this  most  tempt- 
ing gratification  of  being  drunk,  and  accordingly  got 
himself  one  day  exceedingly  intoxicated  by  Vv^ay  of  ex- 
periment. The  consequence  was,  that,  on  the  following 
day,  he  became  very  ill  with  intolerable  pain  in  his 
head,  and  sickness  and  nausea  at  his  stomach  :  so  that 
when  the  sot  came  to  him  again,  and  made  his  usual 
confession,  the  good  father  said  to  him,  "  My  son,  your 
repeated  crime  fills  me  with  wonder,  as  it  appears  to  me 
that  I  cannot  deter  you  from  repeating  this  sin  of  yours 
by  any  gi*eater  punishment,  nor  lay  you  under  a  severer 
penance,  than  that  which  nature  itself  inflicts  on  its  vo- 
taries." 
5 
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It  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  sufferings  which  the 
drunkard  feels  by  experience,  and  the  daily  spectacles 
before  his  eyes  of  disease  and  poverty,  the  effects  ot 
this  sin,  should  not  drive  him  with  terror  from  the 
commission  of  it,  beside  the  brutal  object  to  which  it 
reduces  a  thinking  being.  But  idleness,  the  root  of  all 
evil,  commonly  prepares  the  way  to  this  destructive 
vice. 


THE  ANT  AND  THE  GRASSHOPPER. 

In  the  winter  season  a  commonwealth  of  Ants  was 
busily  employed  in  the  management  and  preservation  of 
their  corn ;  which  they  exposed  to  the  air  in  heaps 
round  about  the  avenues  of  their  little  country  habitation. 
A  Grasshopper,  who  had  chanced  to  outlive  the  summer, 
and  was  ready  to  starve  with  cold  and  hunger,  ap- 
proached them  with  great  humility,  and  begged  that 
they  would  relieve  his  necessity  with  one  grain  of  wheat 
or  rye.  One  of  the  Ants  asked  him  how  he  had  dispos- 
ed of  his  time  in  summer,  that  he  had  not  taken  pains, 
and  laid  in  a  stock,  as  they  had  done. — "  Alas,  gentle- 
man," says  he,  "  I  passed  away  the  time  merrily  and 
pleasantly,  in  drinking,  singing,  and  dancing,  and  never 
once  thought  of  winter." — "  If  that  be  the  case,"  replied 
the  Ant,  laughing,  "  all  I  have  to  say,  is,  that  they  who 
drink,  sing,  and  dance  in  the  summer,  must  starve  in 
winter." 


Do  not,  like, the  silly  gi-asshopper,  waste  your  time  in 
idle  amusement,  but  store  your  m-ind  with  knowledge, 
which,  like  the  hoard  of  the  industrious  ant,  will  help 
you  in  adversity. 
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THE  SHEEP-BITER  AND  THE  SHEPHERD. 

A  CERTAIN  Shepherd  had  a  Dog,  upon  whose  fidelity 
he  relied  very  much  :  for  wheuever  he  had  an  occasion 
to  be  absent  himself,  he  committed  the  care  of  the  flock 
to  the  charge  of  his  dog;  and,  to  encourage  him  to  do 
his  duty  cheerfully,  he  fed  him  constantly  with  sweet 
curds  and  whey,  and  sometimes  threw  him  a  crust  or 
two  extraordinary  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  no  sooner 
was  his  back  turned,  but  the  treacherous  cur  fell  foul 
upon  the  flock,  and  devoured  the  sheep,  instead  of 
guarding  and  defending  them.  The  Shepherd,  being 
informed  of  this,  was  resolved  to  hang  him. 

The  Dog,  when  the  rope  was  about  his  neck,  and  he 
was  just  going  to  be  tied  up,  began  to  expostulate  with 
his  master, — asking  him,  why  he  was  so  unmercifully 
bent  against  him,  who  was  his  own  servant  and  creature, 
and  had  only  committed  one  or  two  crimes;  and  why 
he  did  not  rather  execute  revenge  upon  the  wolf,  who 
was  a  constant  and  declared  enemy.  "  Nay,"  replies 
the  Shepherd,  "  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  I  think 
you  ten  times  more  worthy  of  death  than  he: — from 
him  I  expected  nothing  but  hostilities ;  and,  therefore, 
could  guard  against  him  :  you,  I  depended  upon  as  a  just 
and  faithful  servant,  and  fed  and  encouraged  you  ac- 
cordingly;  and,  therefore,  your  treachery  is  the  more 
notorious,  and  your  ingi-atitude  the  more  unpardona- 
ble." 


MORAL. 

A  known  enemy  is  better  than  a  treacherous  friend. 
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THE  LION  AND  THE  BULLS. 


OUR  Bulls  within  a  forest  fed, 
And  very  pleasant  lives  they  led ; 
What  one  jDroposed,  obtained  consent 
And  all  were  happy  and  content. 

A  Lion  in  the  forest  dwelt, 

And  much  propensity  he  felt 

To  eat  them  up — for,  to  be  brief, 

He  was  extremely  fond  of  beef. 

Though  much  he  long'd,  what  could  he  do  ? 

He  thought  he  soon  could  conquer  two ; 

But  well  he  knew  'twas  rather  more 

Than  he  dare  try,  to  combat  four. 

At  length  he  formed  an  easy  plan. 

These  true  companions  to  trepan  : 

To  part  them  all — when  this  w^as  done, 

He  might  devour  them  one  by  one. 

An  artful  jackal  he  employed, 

Who  soon  their  confidence  destroy'd ; 

Creating  jealousy  and  strife, 

Alas  !  the  banes  of  social  life. 

The  foolish  Bulls,  who  long  had  found 

In  peace  what  true  delights  abound, 

The  subtile  slanderer  believ'd. 

And  thus  were  fatally  deceived. 

.Distrustful  all,  no  more  they  met ; 

Their  bond  of  friendship  they  forget; 

A.las  !  when  friendship's  tie  gave  way, 

The  Lion  found  an  easy  prey. 


Tis  thus  that  friends  too  often  find 
The  selfish  efforts  of  mankind. 
Then  take  advice  : — in  youth  be  wise  ; — 
Slander  suspect — sweet  friendship  prize. 
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THE  SWALLOW  AND  OTHER  BIRDS. 

A  FARMER  was  sowing  hemp-seed  in  his  field,  when 
a  Swallow,  noticing  it,  called  all  the  small  birds  he  could 
find,  together ;  he  told  them  that  when  the  seed  came 
to  a  plant,  its  stalks  would  be  cut  and  beaten  into  hemp  ; 
from  this  hemp,  he  said,  the  twine  would  be  spun  with 
which  nets  were  made — the  very  nets  used  by  bird- 
catchers,  which  had  taken  so  many  small  birds,  to  be 
confined  in  cages.  He  advised  them,  therefore,  to  meet 
early  in  the  morning,  and  pick  the  seed  out  of  the 
ground,  thus  preventing  their  future  misfortunes.  But 
the  small  birds  took  no  such  trouble,  either  not  believing 
his  words,  or  else  being  too  idle  to  follow  liis  advice. 

After  a  short  time,  the  Swallow  observed  the  little 
green  blades  of  hemp  above  the  gi'ound.  Once  more 
he  spoke  to  the  birds,  and  told  them  it  was  not  yet  too 
late, — they  had  but  to  join  him,  and  the  plants  might  yet 
be  destroyed.  Still  they  were  careless  and  idle  as  be- 
fore, and  said  it  was  not  worth  the  while.  So  the 
Swallow  gave  them  up,  and  leaving  the  country,  he  fleW 
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to  the  town,  where  he  built  his  nest  every  year  about 
the  houses,  and  Mved  in  peace. 

One  day  as  he  flew  down  from  his  nest  in  a  chimney, 
and  was  skimming  along  the  street,  he  saw  a  bird-catchei- 
carrying  a  large  cage  on  his  head  :  and  in  that  cage 
were  a  number  of  those  very  birds  who  had  neglected 
his  advice.  They  were  now  prisoners  forever,  and 
could  never  hope  to  enjoy  the  green  fields  and  hedges, 
or  to  soar  as  they  pleased  in  the  fresh  air.  He  was 
sorry  for  them  ;  but  they  suffered  a  just  punishment,  he 
knew,  for  not  having  attended  to  his  advice,  and  for 
their  unwillingness  to  take  a  little  trouble,  though  they 
knew  it  might  prevent  a  gi'eat  misfortune. 


THE  FOX  AND  THE  SWALLOW. 

A  Fox,  swimming  across  a  river,  happened  to  be  en- 
tangled in  some  weeds,  that  grew  near  the  bank,  from 
which  he  w^as  unable  to  extricate  himself.  As  he  lay 
thus  exposed  to  whole  swarms  of  flies,  who  were  galling 
him,  and  sucking  his  blood,  a  Swallow,  obsei-ving  his 
distress,  kindly  oftered  to  drive  them  away.  "  By  no 
means,"  said  the  Fox ;  "  for,  if  these  should  be  chased 
away,  who  are  already  sufficiently  gorged,  another  more 
hungry  swarm  would  succeed  ;  and  I  should  be  robbed 
of  every  remaining  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins." 


Better  submit  to  a  little  ill, 

Than  run  the  risk  of  a  greater  still. 
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THE  BOASTFUL  ASS. 


XCE  a  poor  Ass,  who  was  roughly  used  by  his 
driver,  ventured  to  mali^e  his  moan  on  being 
so  hardly  ti'eated,  more  especially  as  he  might 
boast  with  truth  of  the  antiquity  and  dignity  of 
his  descent  from  one  who  had  conversed  with 
angelic  beings,  and  w^iose  story  was  commem- 
orated in  the  highest  of  all  records.  "  Yes." 
replied  his  master.  "  but  that  which  j^ou  make 
your  boast  turns  only  the  more  to  your  dis- 
grace, in  being  so  wretched  a  representative  of  such  an 
illustrious  ancestor." 


Those  who,  descended  from  some  illustrious  ancestor, 
the  founder  of  a  family,  yet  in  their  own  persons  act  in 
a  manner  to  become  a  disgrace  to  the  gi'eat  name,  had 
better  never  mention  it,  as  the  comparison  which  it  forces 
on  the  hearer  serves  only  to  aggravate  their  disgrace. 
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THE  SHEPHERD'S  BOY. 

A  CERTAIN  Shepherd's  boy  kept  his  sheep  upon  a  com- 
mon, and,  in  sport  and  wantonness,  would  often  cry  out, 
The  Wolf!  The  Wolf !  By  this  means  he  several  times 
drew  the  husbandmen,  in  an  adjoining  field,  from  their 
work  ;  who,  finding  themselves  deluded,  resolved  for  the 
future  to  take  no  notice  of  his  alarm.  Soon  after  the 
wolf  came  indeed.  The  Boy  cried  out  in  earnest :  but 
no  heed  being  given  to  his  cries,  the  sheep  w^ere  de- 
voured by  the  Wolf. 


He  that  is  detected  for  being  a  notorious  liar,  beside 
the  ignominy  and  reproach  of  the  thing,  incurs  this  mis- 
chief, that  he  w^ill  scarce  be  able  to  get  any  one  to  believe 
him  again,  as  long  as  he  lives.  However  true  our  com- 
plaint may  be,  or  how  much  soever  it  may  be  for  our  in- 
terest to  have  it  believed,  yet,  if  we  have  been  frequently 
caught  tripping  before,  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  gain  credit 
to  what  we  relate  afterward.  Though  mankind  are  gen- 
erally stupid  enough  to  be  often  imposed  upon,  yet  few 
are  so  senseless  as  to  believe  a  notorious  liar,  or  to  trust 
a  cheat  upon  record.  These  little  shams,  when  found 
out,  are  sufficiently  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  every 
private  person  who  practices  them.  But,  when  we  are 
alarmed  with  imaginary  dangers  in  respect  of  the  public, 
till  the  cry  grows  quite  stale  and  threadbare,  how  can  it 
be  expected  we  should  know  when  to  guard  ourselves 
against  real  ones  ? 
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THE  CUR,  THE  HORSE,  AND  THE 
SHEPHERD'S  DOG. 

A  VILLAGE  Cur,  of  snappish  race, — 
The  pertest  puppy  in  the  place, 
Imagin'd  that  his  treble  throat 
Was  Idlest  with  music's  sweetest  note  ; 
In  the  mid  road  he  basking  lay. 
The  yelping  nuisance  of  the  way  ; 
For  not  a  creature  passed  along, 
But  had  a  sample  of  his  song. 

Soon  as  the  trotting  steed  he  hears, 
He  starts,  he  cocks  his  dapper  ears  ; 
Away  he  scours,  assaults  his  hoof; 
Now  near  him  snarls,  now  barks  aloof; 
With  shrill  impertinence  attends  ; 
Nor  leaves  him  till  the  village  ends. 

It  chanc'd,  upon  his  evil  day, 
A  Pad  came  pacing  down  the  way  ; 
The  Cur,  with  never-ceasing  tongue, 
Upon  the  passing  trav'ler  sprung. 
The  Horse,  from  scorn  provok'd  to  ire, 
Flung  backward  ;  rolling  in  the  mire, 
The  Puppy  howl'd,  and  bleeding  lay, 
The  Pad  in  peace  pursu'd  his  way. 

A  Shepherd's  Dog,  who  saw  the  deed. 
Detesting  the  vexatious  breed. 
Bespoke  him  thus  :    "  When  coxcombs  prate, 
They  kindle  wrath,  contempt,  or  hate  ; 
Thy  teazing  tongue,  had  judgment  tied. 
Thou  hadst  not,  like  a  puppy,  died." 

MORAL. 

Too  late  the  forward  youth  will  find, 
That  jokes  are  sometimes  paid  in  kind ; 
Or,  if  they  canker  in  the  breast, 
He  makes  a  foe  who  makes  a  jest. 
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THE  OLD  HOUND. 


An  old  Hound,  who  had  been  an  excellent  hunter  in 
his  time,  and  had  given  his  master  great  sport  and  sat- 
isfaction in  many  a  chase,  at  last,  by  the  effect  of  years, 
became  feeble  and  unserviceable.  However,  being  in 
the  field  one  day  when  the  stag  was  almost  run  down, 
he  happened  to  be  the  first  that  came  in  with  him,  and 
seized  him  by  one  of  his  haunches  ;  but  his  decayed 
and  broken  teeth  not  being  able  to  keep  their  hold,  the 
deer  escaped,  and  threw  him  quite  out.  Upon  which, 
his  master  being  in  a  gi'eat  passion  and  going  to  strike 
him,  the  honest  old  creature  thus  remonstrated  :  "  Ah  ! 
do  not  strike  your  poor  old  servant;  it  is  not  my  heart 
and  inclination,  but  my  strength  and  speed  that  fail  me. 
If  what  I  am  now,  displeases  you,  pray,  do  not  forget 
what  I  have  been."' 
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THE  VINE  AND  THE  ELM  TREE. 


RE  ATL  Y  ambitious  of  independence,  and 
fond  of  rambling  at  large,  a  foolish  young 
^vi^'"*^  Vine  despised  the  alliance  of  her  friend, 
^^the  stately  Elm.  Having  risen  to  some  small 
height  without  any  kind  of  support,  she  shot 
forth  her  branches  to  a  very  uncommon  and  su- 
"^^  perfluous  length ;  calling  on  her  neighbor  to 
take  notice  how  little  she  wanted  his  assistance. 
"  Poor,  infatuated  shrub,"  replied  the  Elm,  '.'how 
inconsistent  is  thy  conduct !  Wouldst  thou  be  truly  inde- 
pendent, thou  shouldst  carefully  apply  those  juices  to  the 
enlargement  of  thy  stem,  which  thou  lavishest  in  vain 
upon  unnecessary  foliage.  I  shall  shortly  behold  thee 
groveling  on  the  ground ;  yet  countenanced,  indeed, 
by  too  many,  who,  inxtoxicated  with  vanity,  despise 
economy  ;  and  who,  to  support  for  a  moment  their 
empty  boast  of  independence,  exhaust  the  very  source 
of  it  in  frivolous  extravagance." 


THE  HARES  AND  FROGS  IN  A  STORM. 

During  a  gi'eat  storm  of  wind  that  blew  among  the 
trees  and  bushes,  and  made  a  rustling  with  the  leaves, 
the  Hares  (in  a  certain  park  where  there  happened  to  be 
plenty  of  them)  were  so  terribly  frightened,  that  they 
ran  hurriedly  all  over  the  place,  resolving  to  seek  out 
some  retreat  of  more  security,  or  to  end  their  unhappy 
days  by  doing  violence  to  themselves.  With  this  reso- 
lution, they  found  an  outlet  where  a  pale  had  been  bro- 
ken down,  and,  bolting  forth  upon  an  adjoining  common, 
had  not  run  far  before  their  course  was  stopped  by  that 
of  a  gentle  river,  which  glided  across  the  way  they  in- 
tended to  take.  This  was  so  gi-ievous  a  disappointment 
that  they  were  not  able  to  bear  it ;  and  they  determined 
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rather  to  throw  themseWes  headlong  into  the  water,  let 
what  would  become  of  it,  than  lead  a  life  so  full  of  dan- 
gers and  crosses.  But  upon  their  coming  to  the  brink 
of  the  river,  a  parcel  of  Frogs,  which  were  sitting  there, 
frighted  at  their  approach,  leaped  into  the  stream  in 
gi-eat  confusion,  and  dived  to  the  very  bottom  for  fear : 
which  a  cunning  old  puss  observing,  called  to  the  rest 
and  said,  "  Hold,  have  a  care  what  ye  do  :  here  are  other 
creatures,  I  perceive,  which  have  their  fears  as  well  as 
we  :  don't  then  let  us  fancy  ourselves  the  most  misera- 
ble of  any  upon  earth ;  but  rather,  by  their  example, 
learn  to  bear  patiently  those  inconveniences  which  our 
nature  has  thrown  upon  us." 


This  fable  is  designed  to  show  us  how  iTnreasonable 
many  people  are  for  living  in  such  continual  fears  and 
disquiets  about  the  miserableness  of  their  condition. 
There  is  hardly  any  state  of  life  great  enough  to  satisfy 
the  wishes  of  an  ambitious  man  ;  and  scarce  any  so  mean 
but  may  supply  all  the  necessities  of  him  that  is  mod- 
erate. But  if  people  will  be  so  unwise  as  to  work  them- 
selves up  to  imaginary  misfortunes,  why  do  they  gi'um- 
ble  at  nature  and  their  stars,  when  their  own  perverse 
minds  are  only  to  blame  ?  If  we  are  to  conclude  our- 
selves unhappy  by  as  many  degrees  as  there  are  others 
greater  than  we,  why  then  the  gi-eatest  part  of  man- 
kind must  be  miserable,  in  some  degi-ee  at  least.  But 
if  they  who  repine  ^t  their  own  afflicted  condition, 
w^ould  reckon  up  how  many  more  there  are  with  whom 
they  would  not  change  cases,  than  whose  pleasures 
they  envy,  they  would  certainly  rise  up  better  satisfied 
from  such  a  calculation.  But  what  shall  we  say  to 
those  who  have  a  way  of  creating  themselves  panics 
from  the  rusthng  of  the  wind,  the  scratching  of  a  rat  or 
mouse  behind  the  hangings,  the  fluttering  of  a  moth,  or 
the  motion  of  their  own  shadow  by  moonlight  ?  Their 
whole  life  is  as  full  of  alarms  as  that  of  a  hare,  and  they 
never  think  themselves  so  happy  as  when,  like  the  tim- 
orous hares  in  the  fable,  they  meet  with  a  set  of  crea- 
tures as  fearful  as  themselves. 
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THE  PARROT  AND  THE  SINGING  BIRDS. 

A  Parrot  flew  from  his  cage  into  a  neighboring  wood, 
where  he  criticised  the  song  of  the  Birds  around  him. 
At  length  they  besought  him  to  favor  them  in  return ; 
for  no  doubt  his  performance  was  equal  to  his  criticism. 
The  Parrot,  after  due  consideration  of  the  request, 
gravely  scratched  his  head,  and  made  this  reply :  "  Gen- 
tlemen, I  whistle,  but  I  never  sing." 


Does  not  this  remind  one  of  the  elaborate  criticisms 
upon  the  great  works  of  original  genius,  w^hich  the  dull 
of  all  times  analyze  and  compare,  and  contrast  and  en- 
deavor to  subject  to  systems  built  absolutely  upon  the 
works  themselves  ?  Inquire  for  their  own  inventions, 
for  what  they  have  added  to  the  stock  of  genius  in  the 
world — the  answer  is  made  for  them  by  our  Parrot : 
*'  They  whistle,  but  they  never  sing." 
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THE  BUTTERFLY,  THE  SNAIL,  AND 
THE 'BEE. 


ROUDL  Y  perched  on  the  gaudy  leaves  of  a 
French  marigold,  a  butterfly  was  boasting  the 
vast  extent  and. variety  of  his  travels.  "I 
have  ranged,"  said  he,  "  over  the  graceful  and 
majestic  scenes  of  nature,  and  have  feasted 
my  eyes  with  elegance  and  variety.  I  have  wan- 
/  dered  through  regions  of  eglantine  and  honey- 
suckle; I  have  reveled  in  kisses,  on  beds  of  violets  and 
cowslips  ;  and  have  enjoyed  the  delicious  fragrance  of 
roses  and  carnations  :  in  short,  I  have  visited,  with  per- 
fect freedom,  all  the  flowers  of  the  field  or  garden;  and 
must  be  allowed  to  know  the  world,  in  a  superlative  de- 
gree." 

A  Snail,  who  hung  on  a  cabbage,  attentive  to  his 
wonders,  was  struck  with  admiration,  and  concluded  him 
to  be  the  wisest  of  animal  creatures.  It  happened,  that 
a  Bee  pursued  her  occupation  on  a  neighboring  bed  of 
marjoram ;  and,  having  heard  our  ostentatious  vagi'ant, 
reprimanded  him  in  this  manner  : — "  Vain,  empty  flut- 
terer!"  said  she,  "whom  instruction  cannot  improve, 
nor  experience  itself  enlighten ! — Thou  hast  rambled 
over  the  world! — Wherein  does  thy  knowledge  of  it 
consist  ?  Thou  hast  seen  variety  of  objects ; — what 
conclusion  hast  thou  drawn  from  them  ?  Thou  hast 
tasted  of  every  amusement; — hast  thou  exti-acted  any 
thing  for  use  ?  I,  too,  am  a  traveler.  Go  and  look  into 
my  hive ;  and  let  my  treasures  intimate  to  thee,  that 
the  end  of  traveling  is  to  collect  materials,  either  for  the 
use  and  emolument  of  private  life,  or  for  the  advantage 
of  the  community." 


Unless  for  knowledge  'tis  you  roam, 
'Twere  better  far  to  stay  at  home. 
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THE  BULL  AND  THE  MASTIFF. 

As  on  a  time,  in  peaceful  reign, 
A  Bull  enjoy'd  the  flow'iy  plain, 
A  Mastiff"  pass'd  ;  inflara'd  with  ire. 
His  eyeballs  shot  indignant  fire  ; 
He  foam'd,  he  rag'd  with  thirst  of  blood. 

Spurning  the  gi-ound,  the  monarch  stood, 
And  roar'd  aloud,  "  Suspend  the  fight ; 
In  a  whole  skin  go  sleep  to-night ; 
Or,  tell  me,  ere  the  battle  rage. 
What  wrongs  provoke  thee  to  engage  ? 
Is  it  ambition  fires  thy  breast ; 
Or  avarice,  that  ne'er  can  rest  ? 
From  these  alone  unjustly  springs 
The  world-desti'oying  wrath  of  kings." 

The  surly  Mastiff  thus  returns  : 
"  Within  my  bosom  glory  burns ; 
Like  heroes  of  eternal  name. 
Whom  poets  sing,  I  fight  for  fame. 
The  butcher's  spirit-stirring  mind. 
To  daily  war  my  youth  incfin'd  ; 
He  train'd  me  to  heroic  deed ; 
Taught  me  to  conquer  or  to  bleed." 

"Vile  Dog!"  the  Bull  replied,  "no  more 
I  wonder  at  thy  thirst  of  gore  ; 
For  thou  (beneath  a  butcher  train'd, 
Whose  hands  with  cruelty  are  stain'd ; 
His  daily  murders  in  thy  view) 
Must,  like  thy  tutor,  blood  pursue. 
Take,  then,  thy  fate  !"     With  goring  wound, 
At  once  he  lifts  him  from  the  ground  ; 
Aloft  the  sprawling  hero  flies, — 
Mangled  he  falls,  he  howls,  and  dies. 


'Tis  education  forms  the  youthful  mind  ; 
As  the  twig's  bent,  so  is  the  tree  inclin'd : 
For  what  we  learn  in  youth,  to  that  alone, 
In  age,  we  are  by  second  nature  prone. 
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THE  OLD  MAN  AND  HIS  SONS. 

An  old  Man  had  many  Sons,  who  were  often  quar- 
reling with  one  another.  When  the  father  had  exerted 
his  authority,  and  used  other  means  to  reconcile  them, 
but  all  to  no  purpose,  he  at  last  had  recourse  to  this 
expedient :  he  ordered  his  Sons  to  be  called  before  hira, 
and  a  short  bundle  of  sticks  to  be  brought ;  then  com- 
manded them  each  to  try  if,  with  all  his  might  and 
strength,  he  could  break  it.  They  all  tried,  but  to  no 
purpose  ;  for  the  sticks  being  closely  and  compactly 
bound  up  together,  it  was  impossible  for  the  force  of 
man  to  do  it. 

After  this,  the  father  ordered  the  bundle  to  be  untied, 
and  gave  a  single  stick  to  each  of  his  Sons,  at  the  same 
time  bidding  him  tiy  to  break  it ;  which  when  each  did 
with  all  imaginable  ease,  the  father  addressed  them  to 
this  eflect :  "  O,  my  Sons,  behold  the  power  of  unity  : 
for,  if  you,  in  like  manner,  would  but  keep  yourselves 
strictly  conjoined  in  the  bonds  of  friendship,  it  would 
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not  be  in  the  power  of  any  mortal  tolmrt  you  ;  but  when 
once  the  ties  of  brotherly  afilection  are  dissolved,  how 
soon  you  become  exposed  to  every  injurious  hand  that 
assaults  you  I"' 

MORAL. 

Union  is  strength. 


THE  DERVISE. 


A  Dervise  was  journeying  alone  in  the  desert,  when 
two  merchants  suddenly  met  him.  "  You  have  lost  a 
camel,"  said  he  to  the  merchants.  "Indeed  we  have," 
they  replied.  "  Was  he  not  blind  in  his  right  eye,  and 
lame  in  his  left  leg  ?"  said  the  Dervise.  "  He  was,"  re- 
plied the  merchants.  "  Had  he  lost  a  front  tooth  ?"  said 
the  Dervise.  "  He  had,"  rejoined  the  merchants.  "And 
was  he  not  loaded  with  honey  on  one  side,  and  wheat  on 
the  other?"  "Most  certainly  he  was,"  they  replied; 
"and  as  you  have  seen  him  so  lately,  and  marked  him 
so  particularly,  you  can,  in  all  probability,  conduct  us  to 
him."  "  My  friends,"  said  the  Dervise,  "  I  have  never 
seen  your  camel,  nor  ever  heard  of  him  but  from  your- 
selves." "A  pretty  story,  tnily !"  said  the  merchants; 
"  but  where  are  the  jewels  which  formed  part  of  his 
cargo  ?"  "  I  have  neither  seen  jour  camel  nor  your  jew- 
els," repeated  the  Dervise.  On  this,  they  seized  his  per- 
son, and  forthwith  hurried  him  before  the  Cadi,  where, 
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on  the  strictest  seaich,  nothing  could  be  found  upon  him, 
nor  could  any  evidence  whatever  be  adduced  to  convict 
him,  either  of  falsehood  or  of  theft.  They  were  then 
about  to  proceed  against  him  as  a  sorcerer,  when  the 
Dervise,  with  gi-eat  calmness,  thus  addressed  the  court : 
"  I  have  been  much  amused  with  j^our  surprise,  and  own 
that  there  has  been  some  ground  for  your  suspicions ; 
but  I  have  lived  long,  and  alone ;  and  I  can  find  ample 
scope  for  observation,  even  in  a  desert.  I  knew  that  I 
had  crossed  the  track  of  a  camel  that  had  sti'ayed  from 
its  owner,  because  I  saw  no  mark  of  any  human  footsteps 
on  the  same  route  ;  I  knew  that  the  animal  was  blind  of 
one  eye,  because  it  had  cropped  the  herbage  only  on 
one  side  of  the  path :  and  I  perceived  that  it  was  lame 
of  one  leg  from  the  faint  impression  that  particular  foot 
had  produced  upon  the  sand  ;  I  concluded  that  the  ani- 
mal had  lost  one  tooth,  because  wherever  it  had  gi-azed, 
a  small  tuft  of  herbage  was  left  uninjured,  in  the  center 
of  its  bite.  As  to  that  which  formed  the  burden  of  the 
beast,  the  busy  ants  informed  me  that  it  was  corn  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  clustering  flies,  that  it  was  honey  on 
the  other." 


FLOWERS   OF    FABLE. 


THE  PRUDENT  FATHER. 

An  over-fond  Father  had  so  indulged  his  infant  son, 
that  at  last  he  expected  to  have  all  his  whimsical  de- 
mands immediately  gratified  ;  and  whenever  his  wishes 
were  not  readily  complied  with,  he  would  threaten  to 
drown  himself.  This  was  at  last  carried  to  so  great  a 
length,  that  the  Father  determined  to  resist;  and  one 
day,  when  the  Urchin  made  a  most  unreasonable  re- 
quest, which  the  Father  refused  to  grant,  the  insolent 
Boy  cried  out,  "  That  he  would  go  instantly  and  drown 
himself,"  and  ran  out  of  the  house  toward  the  water- 
side. Here  he  prudently  made  a  stop,  that  his  Father, 
who  he  saw  was  close  behind  him,  might  have  the  op- 
portunity to  prevent  his  threat  from  being  carried  into 
execution.  His  Father,  quite  contrary  to  the  Boy's  ex- 
pectations, gave  him  a  sudden  push,  and  forced  him 
over  the  bank  into  the  shallow  water  beneath,  saying, 
"Now  drown  thyself."  This  soon  changed  the  young 
gentleman's  tone,  who,  thoroughly  frightened,  cried  out 
piteously  for  help ;  when  the  Father  took  him  up,  and 
led  the  dripping  penitent  home  again,  who  never  after- 
wai'd  dared  to  attempt  the  same  experiment. 
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Too  much  severity,  or  too  much  indulgence,  teem 
with  mischief  to  its  object.  Overmuch  indulgence  is  in 
general  the  most  pernicious,  as  it  tends  to  create  a  tyrant, 
who  becomes  the  tormentor  of  himself  and  the  abhor- 
rence of  all  those  that  have  to  do  with  him. 


THE  FOX  AND  THE  GOAT. 

A  Fox,  having  tumbled  by  chance  into  a  well,  had 
been  casting  about  a  long  while,  to  no  purpose,  how 
he  should  get  out  again  ;  when,  at  last,  a  Goat  came  to 
the  place,  and  wanting  to  drink,  asked  Reynard  whether 
the  water  was  good.  "  Good  !"  says  he,  "ay,  so  sweet, 
that  I  am  afraid  I  have  surfeited  myself,  I  have  drank 
so  abundantly."  The  Goat  upon  this,  without  any  more 
ado,  leaped  in  ;  and  the  Fox,  taking  the  advantage  of 
his  horns,  by  the  assistance  of  them  as  nimbly  leaped 
out,  leaving  the  poor  Goat  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  to 
shift  for  himself. 


The  doctrine  taught  us  by  this  fable  is  no  more  than 
this,  that  we  ought  to  consider  who  it  is  that  advises  us, 
before  we  follow  the  advice  :  for,  however  plausible  the 
counsel  may  seem,  if  the  person  that  gives  it  is  a  crafty 
knave,  we  may  be  assured  that  he  intends  to  serve  him- 
self in  it  more  than  us,  if  not  to  erect  something  to  his 
own  advantage  out  of  our  ruin. 

The  little,  poor,  country  attorney,  ready  to  perish,  and 
sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty  for  want  of  employ- 
ment, by  such  arts  as  these  draws  the  esquire,  his  neigh- 
bor, into  the  gulf  of  the  law ;  till,  laying  hold  on  the 
branches  of  his  revenue,  he  lifts  himself  out  of  obscu- 
rity, and  leaves  the  other  immured  in  the  bottom  of  a 
mortgage. 
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THE  LEOPARD  AND  THE  FOX. 


HE  Leopard  one  day  took  it  into  his  head 
to  value  himself  upon  the  great  variety  and 
beauty  of  his  spots,  and  truly  he  saw  no 
reason  why  the  lion  should  take  precedence 
of  him,  since  he  could  not  show  so  beautiful 
a  skin.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  forest,  he  treated  them  all,  without  dis- 
tinction, in  the  most  haughty,  disdainful  manner.  But 
the  Fox,  being  among  them,  went  up  to  him  with  a  great 
deal  of  spirit  and  resohition,  and  told  him  that  he  was 
mistaken  in  the  value  he  was  pleased  to  set  upon  him- 
self; since  people  of  judgment  were  not  used  to  form 
their  opinion  of  merit  from  an  outside  appearance,  but 
by  considering  the  good  qualities  and  endowments  with 
which  the  mind  was  stored  within. 
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How  much  more  heavenly  and  powerful  would  beauty 
prove,  if  it  were  not  so  frequently  impah-ed  by  the  affec- 
tation and  conceitedness  of  its  possessor!  If  some 
women  were  but  as  modest  and  unassuming  as  they  are 
handsome,  they  might  command  the  hearts  of  all  that 
behold  them :  but  nature  seemed  to  foresee,  and  has 
provided  against,  such  an  inconvenience,  by  tempering 
its  great  master-pieces  with  a  due  proportion  of  pride  and 
vanity ;  so  that  their  power,  depending  upon  the  dura- 
tion of  their  beauty  only,  is  like  to  be  but  of  a  short  con- 
tinuance ;  which,  when  they  happen  to  prove  tyi-ants,  is 
no  small  comfort  to  us  ;  and  then,  even  while  it  lasts, 
will  abate  much  of  its  severity  by  the  alloy  of  those  two 
prevailing  ingredients.  Wise  men  are  chiefly  captiva- 
ted with  the  charms  of  the  mind  ;  and  whenever  they 
are  infatuated  with  a  passion  for  any  thing  else,  it  is  gen- 
erally observed  that  they  cease,  during  that  time  at  least, 
to  be  what  they  were,  and  are  indeed  looked  upon  to  be 
only  playing  the  fool.  If  the  fair  ones  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  have  a  true  ascendency  over  them,  they  will 
oblige  them  to  divest  themselves  of  common  sense,  and 
to  talk  and  act  ridiculously,  before  they  can  think  them 
worthy  of  the  least  regard.  Should  one  of  these  fine 
creatures  be  addressed  in  the  words  of  Juba — 

"  'Tis  not  a  set  of  features,  or  complexion, 
The  tincture  of  a  skin,  that  I  admire. 
Beauty  soon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover. 
Fades  in  his  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  sense. 
The  virtuous  Marcia  towers  above  her  sex. 
True,  she  is  fair  ;   oh,  how  divinely  fair ! 
But  still  the  lovely  maid  improves  her  charms 
With  inward  greatness,  unaffected  wisdom, 
And  sanctity  of  manners." 

The  man  that  should  venture  the  success  of  a  strong 
passion  upon  the  consti'uction  she  would  put  upon  such 
a  compliment  might  have  reason  to  repent  of  his  con- 
duct. 
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THE  PORCUPINE  AND  THE  SNAKES. 

A  Porcupine,  wanting  to  shelter  himself,  desired  a 
nest  of  Snakes  to  give  him  admittance  into  their  cave. 
They  were  prevailed  upon,  and  let  him  in  accordingly; 
but  were  so  annoyed  with  his  sharp,  prickly  quills,  that 
they  soon  repented  of  their  easy  compliance,  and  en- 
treated the  Porcupine  to  withdraw,  and  leave  them  their 
hole  to  themselves.  "  No,"  says  he,  "  let  them  quit  the 
place  that  don't  like  it ;  for  my  part,  I  am  well  enough 
satisfied  as  I  am." 


MORAL. 

Some  people  are  of  such  brutish,  inhospitable  tem- 
pers that  there  is  no  living  with  them,  without  gi'eatly 
incommoding  om'selves.  Therefore,  before  we  enter 
into  any  degi*ee  of  friendship,  alliance,  or  partnership, 
with  any  person  whatever,  we  should  thoroughly  consid- 
er his  nature  and  qualities,  his  circumstances  and  his 
humor.  There  ought  to  be  something  in  each  of  these 
respects  to  tally  and  correspond  with  our  own  measures, 
to  suit  our  genius,  and  adapt  itself  to  the  size  and  pro- 
portion of  our  desu'es ;  otherwise  our  associations,  of 
whatever  kind,  may  prove  the  gi'eatest  plagues  of  our 
life.  Young  men  are  very  apt  to  run  into  this  error ; 
and  being  warm  in  all  their  passions,  throw  open  their 
arms  at  once,  and  admit  into  the  gi-eatest  intimacy 
persons  whom  they  know  little  of,  but  by  false  and  un- 
certain lights.  Thus  they  sometimes  receive  a  viper 
into  their  bosom  instead  of  a  friend,  and  take  a  Porcu- 
pine for  a  consort,  with  whom  they  are  obliged  to  co- 
habit, though  she  may  prove  a  thorn  in  their  sides  as 
long  as  they  live.  A  ti'ue  friend  is  one  of  the  gi-eatest 
blessings  in  life ;  therefore  to  be  mistaken  or  disappoint- 
ed of  such  enjoyment,  when  we  hope  to  be  in  full  pos- 
session of  it,  must  be  as  gi'eat  a  mortification.  So  that 
we  can  not  be  too  nice  and  scrupulous  in  our  choice  of 
those  who  are  to  be  our  companions  for  life  :  for  they 
must  have  but  a  shallow  notion  of  friendship,  who  intend 
to  take  it,  like  a  lease,  for  a  term  of  years  only.     In  a 
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word,  the  doctrine  which  this  fable  speaks  is  to  prepare 
us  against  being  injured  or  deceived  by  a  rash  combina- 
tion of  any  sort.  The  manners  of  the  man  we  desire 
for  a  friend,  of  the  woman  we  like  for  a  wife,  of  the 
person  with  whom  we  would  jointly  manage  and  con- 
cert measures  for  the  advancement  of  our  temporal  in- 
terest, should  be  narrowly  and  cautiously  inspected, 
before  we  embark  with  them  in  the  same  vessel,  lest 
we  should  alter  our  mind  w^hen  it  is  too  late,  and  think 
of  regaining  the  shore  after  we  have  launched  out  of  our 
depth. 


THE  ORNAMENTED  BOW. 

A  MAN  possessed  an  excellent  Bow,  made  of  ebony, 
with  which  he  could  shoot  at  a  great  distance,  and  with 
much  precision.  This  Bow  he  highly  prized  :  but  on 
viewing  it  attentively,  he  thought  it  somewhat  too 
simple,  its  ornament  consisting  exclusively  in  its  polish. 
"  What  a  pity !  I  will  repair  to  an  artist,  and  order 
him  to  carve  some  figures  on  my  Bow,"  said  the  man. 
He  did  so ;  and  the  artist  represented  thereon  a  com- 
plete chase ; — and  what  could  be  more  suitable  ?  The 
man,  overjoyed,  exclaimed,  "  You  well  deserve  these 
embellishments,  my  excellent  Bow!"  at  the  same  mo- 
ment placing  the  arrow,  twang  sounded  the  string,  and 
the  Bow — broke  ! 


Sterling  qualities,  and  energy  of  character,  too  often 
become  enervated  and  useless  by  an  undue  regard  for 
external  accomplishments. 
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THE  APE  AND  THE  FOX. 

An  Ape  had  been  very  insolent  to  several  animals  more 
worthy  than  himself,  but  assumed  much  consequence 
on  being,  as  he  said,  of  all  creatures  most  like  the  human 
species.  "  True,"  replied  the  Fox,  "  in  one  particular 
you  certainly  have  a  similarity,  in  that  of  being  without 
a  tail,  which  might  cover  your  nakedness." 

The  Ape,  enraged  at  this  sarcasm,  began  to  pour  out 
fierce  denouncements  of  his  wrath  for  this  insult  to  his 
dignity.  When  the  Fox  calmly  replied,  "Before  you 
threaten  your  vengeance,  you  should  first  consider  how 
far  your  power  is  of  importance." 


MORAL. 

Nothing  is  more  silly  than  the  conduct  of  those  per- 
sons who,  from  violence  in  their  dispositions,  throw  out, 
on  slight  occasions,  their  impotent  tlii-eats  of  vengeance, 
thus  making  themselves  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the 
object  of  their  wrath,  and  create  an  enemy  without 
the  power  of  doing  any  mischief,  or  of  even  screening 
themselves  from  a  return  of  his  anger. 
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THE  PEACOCK,  THE  OWLS,  AND  THE 
EAGLE. 

As  once  a  Peacock,  proud  and  vain, 
Went  brandishing  his  stately  train, 
The  Owls,  his  most  obsequious  followers, 
Adoring  all  the  gaudy  colors. 
Which  still  a  greater  luster  find 
From  one  gi-eat  plume  displayed  behind  ; 
The  Bird  who  bears  the  bolt  of  Jove, 
And  guards  the  throne  of  realms  above, 
Indignant  cried,  "  Unthinking  fowl ! 
While  those  blind  flatterers  swell  thy  soul 
With  stupid  praise  :  your  haughty  crest 
To  all  wise  birds  is  but  a  jest ; 
For  were  that  tail  which  does  so  shine 
As  really  rich  as  it  is  fine. 
Though  any  Owl  might  sure  be'hold 
That  all  that  glitters  is  not  gold. 
Yet  you  have  no  pretense  to  strut 
With  such  a  voice  and  such  a  foot." 
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THE  HUSBANDMAN  AND  HIS  SON.    ^ 


if 


YING  at  the  point  of  death,  a  certain 
Husbandman,  being  desirous  that  his  Son 
should  pursue  the  same  occupation  in 
which  he  had  himself  been  engaged  all  his 
life,  made  use  of  this  expedient  to  induce 
him  to  enter  upon  it  with  industry  and 
perseverance,  ^\^lile  the  boy  knelt  at  his  father's  bed- 
side with  his  other  children,  the  latter  addressed  him 
thus  : — "  All  the  pati'imony,  my  son,  which  I  have  to 
leave  you  is  my  farm  and  vineyard,  of  which  I  make 
you  my  sole  heir.  But,  I  charge  you  not  to  let  it  go  out 
of  your  own  hands,  for  if  I  have  any  treasure  beside, 
it  is  buried  somewhere  in  the  gi'ound,  within  a  foot  of 
the  surface."  This  made  the  son  conclude  that  he  talked 
of  money  which  he  had  hidden  there  ;  so  after  his  fa- 
ther's death,  with  unwearied  diligence  and  application, 
he  carefully  dug  up  every  inch  both  of  the  farm  and  the 
vineyard.  From  which  it  came  to  pass,  that  though  he 
found  not  the  treasure  which  he  expected,  the  gi-ound, 
by  being  so  well  stirred  and  loosened,  produced  so  plen- 
tiful a  crop  of  all  that  was  sown  in  it,  as  proved  a  real 
and  no  inconsiderable  treasure.  We  see  from  this  that 
industry  is  itself  a  treasure. 
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THE  FOX  AND   THE  STORK. 

A  Fox  had  once  a  strong  inclination  to  play  the  wag 
with  his  neighbor,  the  Stork.  He  accordingly  invited 
her  to  dinner  in  great  form ;  but  when  it  came  upon 
the  table,  the  Stork  found  it  consisted  entirely  of  dif- 
ferent soups,  served  up  in  broad,  shallow  dishes,  so  that 
she  could  only  dip  in  the  end  of  her  bill,  but  could  not 
possibly  satisfy  her  hunger.  The  Fox  lapped  it  up  very 
readily ;  andBvery  nowand  then,  addressinghimself  to  his 
guest,  desired  to  know  how  she  liked  her  entertainment ; 
hoped  that  eveiy  thing  was  to  her  mind  ;  and  protested 
he  was  veiy  sorry  to  see  her  eat  so  sparingly.  The  Stork, 
perceiving  she  was  jested  with,  took  no  notice  of  it  at  the 
time;  and,  at  parting,  pressed  the  fox  so  earnestly  to  re- 
turn her  visit,  that  he  could  not,  with  politeness,  refuse. 
The  day  for  the  visit  arrived,  and  the  Fox  repaired  to 
his  appointment ;  but,  to  his  great  mortification,  when 
dinner  appeared,  he  found  it  composed  of  minced  meat, 
served  up  in  long,  narrow-necked  glasses  ;  so  that  he 
was  only  tantalized  with  the  sight  of  what  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  taste.  The  Stork  thrust  in  her  long  bill, 
and  helped  herself  very  plentifully  ;  then,  turning  to  her 
guest  who  was  eagerly  licking  the  outside  of  a  jar,  where 
some  sauce  had  been  spilled,  "  I  am  very  glad,"  said 
she,  smiling,  "that  you  seem  to  have  so  good  an  appe- 
tite ;  I  hope  you  will  make  as  hearty  a  dinner  at  my 
table,  as  I  did  the  other  day  at  yours."  Reynard  hung 
down  his  head  at  first,  and  looked  rather  chagi'ined ; 
but  when  he  came  to  take  his  leave,  he  Avas  obliged  to 
confess  that  he  had  been  used  as  he  deserved,  and  that 
he  had  no  reason  to  take  any  ti'eatment  ill,  of  which  he 
had  himself  set  the  example,  or  to  play  off  a  jest  if  he 
could  not  also  take  one. 


MORAL. 

Never  attempt  by  low  cunning  to  gain  a  greedy  advan- 
tage over  your  companions,  for  it  is  only  teaching  others 
to  practice  the  same  arts,  with  perhaps  gi-eater  effect, 
upon  yourself. 
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THE  DOG  AND  SHADOW. 

A  Dog,  crossing  a  little  rivulet,  with  a  piece  of  flesh 
in  his  mouth,  saw  his  own  shadow  represented  in  the 
clear  mirror  of  the  limpid  stream ;  and  believing  it  to 
be  another  Dog.  who  was  cariying  another  piece  of 
flesh,  he  could  not  forbear  catching  at  it :  but  was  so 
far  from  getting  any  thing  by  his  greedy  design,  that  he 
dropped  the  piece  he  had  in  his  mouth,  which  immedi- 
ately sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  was  irrecoverably  lost. 


Be  contented  with  the  real  blessings,  however  hum- 
ble, with  which  Providence  has  favored  you,  and  do  not 
imprudently  risk  them  by  gi-asping  at  others  beyond 
your  reach,  lest  they  prove  as  delusive  and  treacherous 
as  the  shadow. 
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THE  WANTON  CALF. 

A  Calf,  full  of  play  and  wantonness,  seeing  the  ox 
at  plough,  could  not  forbear  insulting  him.  "  What  a. 
sorry  poor  drudge  art  thou,"  says  he,  "  to  bear  that 
heavy  yoke  upon  your  neck,  and  go  all  day  drawing  a 
plough  at  your  tail,  to  turn  up  the  gi-ound  for  your  mas- 
ter; but  you  are  a  wretched  dull  slave,  and  know  no 
better,  or  else  you  would  not  do  it.  See  what  a  happy 
life  I  lead  :  I  go  just  where  I  please ;  sometimes  I  lie 
down  under  the  cool  shade ;  sometimes  I  frisk  about  in 
the  open  sunshine  ;  and,  when  I  please,  slake  my  thirst 
in  the  clear  sweet  brook  ;  but  you,  if  you  were  to  per- 
ish, have  not  so  much  as  a  little  dirty  water  to  refresh 
you."  The  ox,  not  at  all  moved  with  what  he  said,  went 
quietly  and  calmly  on  with  his  work ;  and,  in  the  even- 
ing, was  unyoked  and  turned  loose.  Soon  after  which, 
he  saw  the  Calf  taken  out  of  the  field,  and  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  a  priest,  who  immediately  led  him  to  the 
altar,  and  prepared  to  sacrifice  him.  His  head  was  hung 
round  with  fillets  of  flowers,  and  the  fatal  knife  was  just 
going  to  be  applied  to  his  throat,  when  the  ox  drew  near 
and  whispered  him  to  this  purpose — "  Behold  the  end  of 
your  insolence  and  aiTogance  !  it  was  for  this  only  that 
you  were  suffered  to  live  at  all ;  and  pray  now,  friend, 
whose  condition  is  best,  yours  or  mine  '^" 


To  insult  people  in  distress  is  the  property  of  a  cruel, 
indiscreet,  and  giddy  temper  ;  for,*as  the  proceedings  of 
fortune  are  very  iiTegular  and  uncertain,  we  may,  the 
next  tm-n  of  the  wheel,  be  thrown  down  to  their  condi- 
tion, and  they  exalted  to  ours.  We  are  likewise  given 
to  understand  by  this  fable  what  the  consequence  of  an 
idle  life  generally  is,  and  how  well  satisfied  laborious, 
diligent  men  are,  in  the  end,  when  they  come  quietly  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  They,  who  by  little 
tricks  and  sharpings.  or  by  open  violence  and  robbery, 
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live  in  a  high  expensive  vi^ay,  often  in  their  hearts,  at 
least,  despise  the  poor  honest  man  who  is  contented 
with  the  virtuous  product  of  his  daily  labor,  and  patiently 
submits  to  his  destiny.  But  how  often  is  the  poor  man 
comforted  by  seeing  these  wanton  villains  led  in  triumph 
to  the  altar  of  justice,  while  he  has  many  a  cheerful 
summer's  morning  to  enjoy  abroad,  and  many  a  long 
winter's  evening  to  indulge  himself  in  at  home,  by  a  quiet 
hearth,  and  under  an  unenvied  roof:  blessings  which 
often  attend  a  sober  industi'ious  man,  though  the  idle 
and  the  profligate  are  utter  sti-angers  to  them.  Luxury 
and  intemperance,  beside  their  being  certain  to  shorten 
a  man's  days,  are  veiy  apt  not  only  to  engage  people 
with  their  seeming  charms  into  a  debauched  life,  utterly 
prejudicial  to  their  health,  but  to  make  them  have  a 
contempt  for  others,  whose  good  sense  and  true  taste  of 
happiness  inspire  them  with  an  aversion  to  idleness  and 
effeminacy,  and  put  them  upon  hardening  their  consti- 
tution by  innocent  exercise  and  laudable  employment. 
How  many  do  gluttony  and  sloth  tumble  into  an  untime- 
ly grave  !  while  the  temperate  and  the  active  drink  sober 
draughts  of  life,  and  spin  out  their  thread  to  the  most 
desirable  length. 
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THE  PHAETON  AND  ONE-HORSE  CHAIR. 


;  i:  HELTER'D  and  old,  a  One-horse  Chair, 
I'  By  some  mischance  was  doom'd  to  share 


I 


The  squire's  gaudy  Phaeton's  shed. 
Whose  briUiant  sides  of  glowing  red 
Display'd  at  once  a  dazzling  hue. 
With  haijness  bright,  and  lining  new, 
Blush'd  deeper  at  the  degradation 
Of  his  unusual  situation, 
In  being  station'd  cheek-by-jowl. 
With  such  a  vile  plebeian  soul, 
And  thus,  in  haughty  strain,  begun 
To  taunt  the  luckless  Chaise  and  One  : 

"How  could  my  master  place  thee  here, 
To  vulgarize  my  atmosphere  ? 
Your  homely  make,  believe  me,  man. 
Is  quite  upon  the  gothic  plan. 
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And  you,  and  all  your  clumsj^  kind, 

For  lowest  purposes  designed  : 

Fit  only,  with  a  one-eyed  mare. 

To  drag,  for  benefit  of  air, 

The  country  parson's  ruddy  wife 

(That  friend  of  dull  domestic  life). 

Or,  with  his  maid  and  aunt,  to  school. 

To  carry  Dicky  on  a  stool ; 

Or,  haply,  to  some  christening  gay, 

A  brace  of  godmothers  convey  ; 

Or,  when  blessed  Saturday  prepares, 

For  London  tradesmen,  rest  from  cares, 

'Tis  thine  to  make  them  happy  one  day, 

Companion  of  their  genial  Sunday  ! 

Meantime  remember,  Ufeless  drone, 

I  carry  bucks  and  bloods  alone ; 

And  oh  !  whene'er  the  weather's  friendly, 

What  inn,  at  Abingdon  or  Henley, 

But  still  my  vast  importance  feels. 

And  gladly  gi-eets  my  entering  wheels  ? 

And  think,  obedient  to  the  throng. 

How  yon  gay  street  we  smoke  along ; 

While  all,  with  envious  wonder,  view 

The  corner  turn'd  so  quick  and  true  !" 
To  check  an  upstart's  empty  pride. 

Thus  the  One-horse  Chair  replied  : — 
"  Pray,  when  the  consequence  is  weigh'd, 

What's  all  your  spirit  and  parade  ? 

From  mirth  to  grief,  what  quick  transitions, 

To  broken  bones  and  impositions  ! 

On  us  pray  spare  your  keen  reproaches ; 

From  One-horse  Chairs  men  rise  to  coaches, 

If  calm  Discretion's  steadfast  hand 

With  cautious  skill  the  reins  command  : 

From  me  fair  health's  fresh  fountain  springs. 

O'er  me  soft  comfort  spreads  her  wings; 

And  Innocence  reflects  her  ray, 

To  gild  my  calm  sequester'd  way. 

E'en  kings  might  quit  their  state  to  share 

Contentment  and  a  One-horse  Chair. 

Let  Folly's  sons  then  vainly  prize 

A  rattle  of  a  larger  size." 
7 
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Things  may  be  useful,  though  obscun 
The  pace  that's  slow  is  often  sure. 
When  empty  pageantries  we  prize, 
We  raise  but  dust  to  blind  our  eyes ; 
The  golden  mean  can  best  bestow 
Safety  for  unsubstantial  slwiv. 


THE  TROUTS  AND  THE  GUDGEON. 


^^l^:a 
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ARL  Y  one  morning,  in  the  mouth  of  May, 
a  fisherman  was  angling  with  an  artificial 
'Jil|ppi*ifiE  fly.  He  threw  his  bait  with  so  much  skill, 
S^  that  a  young  Trout  was  rushing  toward  it,  when 
she  was  prevented  by  her  mother.  "  Never," 
said  she,  "  my  child,  be  too  precipitate,  where 
there  is  a  possibility  of  danger.  Take  due  time 
to  consider,  before  you  risk  an  action  that  may 
be  fatal.  How  know  you,  whether  yon  appearance  be 
indeed  a  fly,  or  the  snare  of  an  enemy  ?  Let  some  one 
else  make  the  experiment  before  you.  If  it  be  a  fly,  he, 
very  probably,  will  elude  the  first  attack  ;  and  the  second 
may  be  made,  if  not  with  success,  at  least  with  safety." 
She  had  no  sooner  uttered  this  caution,  than  a  Gudgeon 
seized  upon  the  pretended  fly,  and  became  an  example 
to  the  giddy  daughter,  of  the  great  importance  of  her 
mother's  counsel. 


In  early  youth,  ere  cautious  doubts  arise, 
Each  glittering  bait  appears  a  golden  prize  :- 
Ah  !  liappy  he,  who,  wise  before  too  late, 
C'An  draw  a  lesson  from  another's  fate. 
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THE  YOUNG  MAN  AND  THE  SWALLOW 

A  PRODIGAL  young  Spendthrift,  who  had  wasted  his 
whole  patrimony,  was  taking  a  melancholy  walk  near  a 
brook.  It  was  in  the  month  of  January  ;  and  happened 
to  be  one  of  those  warm  days,  which  sometimes  shine 
upon  us,  even  at  that  winterly  season  of  the  year;  and, 
to  make  it  more  flattering,  a  Swallow,  which  had  made 
his  appearance,  by  mistake,  too  soon,  flew  skimming 
along  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  giddy  youth,  observing  this,  without  any  further 
consideration,  concluded  that  summer  was  now  come, 
and  that  he  should  have  little  or  no  occasion  for  clothes  ; 
so  went  and  sold  them,  and  ventured  the  money  for  one 
stake  more,  among  his  gaming  companions. 

When  this,  too,  was  gone  the  same  way  with  the  rest, 
he  took  another  solitary  walk  in  the  same  place.  But 
the  weather  being  severe  and  frosty,  had  made  every 
thing  look  with  an  aspect  very  different  from  what  it  did 
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before  :  the  brook  was  quite  frozen  over ;  and  the  poor 
Swallow  lay  dead  upon  the  bank  of  it :  the  very  sight 
of  which  cooled  the  young  spark's  brains;  and  corning 
to  a  kind  of  sense  of  his  misery,  he  reproached  the  de- 
ceased bird,  as  the  author  of  all  his  misfortunes  :  "  Ah  I 
wretch  that  thou  wert !"  said  he  ;  "  thou  hast  undone 
both  thyself  and  me,  who  was  so  credulous  as  to  depend 
upon  thee. 


Who  spends  more  than  he  should, 
Hath  none  to  spend  when  he  would. 
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THE  VINE. 


l^:HE  trees  were  making  each  its  boast 
Of  beauty,  worth,  and  power ; 
Each  vainly  thought  itself  the  most 
Excelling  shrub  and  flower. 

The  cedar  of  its  firmness  proud, 

Its  fragi'ance  and  duration, 
Look'd  down  upon  the  leafy  crowd, 

Bold  in  its  rank  and  station. 

The  palm  thus  claim'd  from  all,  the  meed 

Of  homage  and  of  duty  : 
"  In  two  great  points  I  all  exceed — 

Utility  and  beauty." 

The  fir,  the  maple,  and  the  pine, 

By  strength  of  form  protected, 
Look'd  down,  with  scorn,  upon  the  Vine, 

Weak,  helpless,  and  dejected. 

"  Alas  !  T  own  my  feebleness  ; 

No  friend,"  she  cried,  "  is  near  me  ; 
Oh  !  who  will  pity  my  disti-ess  ? 

Ah !  naught  have  I  to  cheer  me. 

"  No  branch,  no  blossom,  fruit  or  stem, 

Like  other  trees  possessing  ; 
I  sigh  when  I  compare  with  them — 

Now  is  it  not  distressing  ? 

"  But,  hold  !  I  will  not  make  complaint ; 

Submission  has  been  taught  me  ; 
And  though  neglected,  weak,  and  faint. 

Yet  patience  shall  support  me. 

"  On  cheering  hope  my  trust  relies ; 

I  know  (though  long  I've  waited) 
But  for  some  purpose  good  and  wise, 

I  ne'er  had  been  created." 
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The  farmer  saw  the  drooping  Vine, 

And  set  it  near  his  bower ; 
Supported  there,  it  grew,  to  shine 

la  beauty,  worth,  and  power. 

A  clust'ring  store  (dehcious  wealth!) 

Its  leaves  were  soon  displaying ; 
With  comfort,  cheerfulness,  and  health, 

The  farmer's  care  repaying. 

For  the  rich  treasure  of  the  Vine 

Enlivens  ev'ry  station 
With  its  rich  fruit  and  cheering  wine  ; 

Both  good  in  moderation. 

And  now  the  farmer  daily  sees 

His  charity  rewarded  ; 
The  Vine's  reward  for  patient  hope, 

I  have  above  recorded. 

MORAL. 

Patience  and  resignation  are  sure  to  meet  their  re- 
ward. 
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PRUDENCE  AND  HER  ADVISERS. 


LxDUSTRY,  Prodigality,  and  Generosity,  having  by 
chance  met  at  the  residence  of  Prudence,  were  con- 
sulted by  her  on  the  distribution  of  a  purse  of  gold  to 
the  greatest  advantage. 

"Oh!"  said  Prodigality,  "we  are  fortunate  this 
morning,  pray  let  us  give  a  splendid  entertainment,  and 
invite  all  our  acquaintance  and  their  friends  to  it ;  it  wDl 
be  so  delightful  to  show  the  world  how  little  we  regard 
spending  our  money ;  beside,  we  can  give  each  some 
costly  trinket  or  other  to  make  them  envy  our  wealth 
and  profusion.  What  say  you,  Generosity  ?"  "  I  am 
partly  of  your  opinion,"  replied  Generosity:  "but  if, 
instead  of  unnecessaiy  splendor  and  useless  presents, 
we  disperse  large  sums  among  public  subscriptions  and 
deserving  charities,  1  think  it  will  be  more  advanta- 
geously disposed  of."  Industry,  who  had  kept  back, 
now  advanced,  and,  exhibiting  the  claims  that  persever- 
ance, attention,  and  activity  had  upon  justice,  modestly 
advocated  their  cause,  showing  how  inadequately  honest 
exertion  was  rewarded  for  her  toils,  though  the  effect 
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of  these  labors,  when  justly  remunerated,  was  to  spread 
happiness  and  health  among  her  followers,  and  to  extend 
their  beneficial  influence  to  all  mankind. 

Prudence  presented  to  Industry  the  purse,  request- 
ing her  to  disperse  it  in  the  way  she  had  described,  ob- 
serving that,  as  the  treasure  was  not  inexhaustible,  she 
must  decline  the  advice  of  Prodigality ;  but  should  any 
remain  after  the  demands  upon  justice  had  been  satis- 
fied, she  desired  that  it  might  be  given  to  Generosity. 


However  praiseworthy  a  generous  and  charitable  dis- 
position may  be,  yet  justice  is  paramount. 


THE  BOYS  AND  THE  FROGS. 

On  the  margin  of  a  large  lake,  which  was  inhabited 
by  a  great  number  of  Frogs,  a  company  of  Boys  hap- 
pened to  be  at.  play.  Their  diversion  was  duck  and 
drake ;  and  whole  volleys  of  stones  were  thrown  into 
the  water,  to  the  gi-eat  annoyance  and  danger  of  the 
poor  terrified  Frogs.  At  length,  one  of  the  most  hardy, 
lifting  up  his  head  above  the  surface  of  the  lake  :  "  Ah  ! 
dear  children  !"  said  he,  "why  will  ye  learn  so  soon  to 
be  cruel  ?  Consider,  I  beseech  you,  that  though  this 
may  be  sport  to  you,  it  is  death  to  ms." 


A  noble  mind  disdains  to  gain 
Its  pleasure  from  another's  pain. 
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THE  OLD  MAN,  HIS  SON,  AND  THE  ASS. 


An  old  Man  and  his  Son  were  driving  an  Ass  to  the 
next  market  to  sell.  "  What  a  fool  is  this  fellow,"  says 
a  man  upon  the  road,  "to  be  trudging  it  on  foot  with  his 
Son,  that  his  Ass  may  go  light."  The  old  Man,  hear- 
ing this,  set  his  Boy  upon  the  Ass,  and  went  whistling 
by  the  side  of  him.  "  Why,  sin-ah,"  cries  a  second 
man  to  the  Boy,  "is  it  fit  for  you  to  be  riding,  while 
your  poor  Father  is  walking  on  foot?"  The  Father, 
upon  hearing  this  rebuke,  took  down  his  Boy  from  the 
Ass  and  mounted  himself.  "  Do  you  see,"  said  a  third, 
"  how  the  lazy  old  knave  rides  along  upon  his  beast, 
while  his  poor  httle  Boy  is  almost  crippled  with  walk- 
ing !"  The  old  Man  no  sooner  heard  this,  than  he  took 
up  his  Son  behind  him.  "  Pray,  honest  friend,"  says  a 
fourth,  "  is  that  Ass  your  own  ?"  "  Yes,"  says  the 
Man.  "  One  would  not  have  thought  so,"  replied  the 
other,  "  by  your  loading  him  so  unmercifully.  You  and 
your  Son  are  better  able  to  carry  the  poor  beast,  than 
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he  you."  "  Any  thing  to  please,"  says  the  owner ;  and, 
alighting  with  his  Son,  they  tied  the  legs  of  the  Ass  to- 
gether, and  by  the  help  of  a  pole  endeavored  to  caiTy 
him  upon  their  shoulders  over  the  bridge  that  led  to  the 
town.  This  was  so  entertaining  a  sight,  that  the  people 
ran  in  crowds  to  laugh  at  it ;  till  the  Ass,  conceiving  a 
dislike  to  the  over-complaisance  of  his  master,  burst 
asunder  the  cords  that  tied  him,  slipped  from  the  pole, 
and  tumbled  into  the  river. 

MORAL. 

The  poor  old  man  made  the  best  of  his  way  home, 
ashamed  and  vexed  that,  by  endeavoring  to  please  every 
body,  he  had  pleased  nobody,  and  lost  his  ass  into  the 
bargain. 
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THE  LION  AND  THE  CUB. 

A  Lion-cub,  of  sordid  mind, 
Avoided  all  the  lion  kind  ; 
Fond  of  applause,  he  sought  the  feasts 
Of  vulgar  and  ignoble  beasts  : 
With  asses  all  his  time  he  spent, 
Their  club's  perpetual  president. 
He  caught  their  manners,  looks,  and  airs : 
An  ass  in  every  thing  but  ears. 
If  e'er  his  highness  meant  a  joke, 
They  gi-inn'd  applause  before  he  spoke ; 
But,  at  each  word,  what  shouts  of  praise  ! 
Ye  gods  !  how  natural  he  brays  ! 

Elate  with  flatteiy  and  conceit, 
He  seeks  his  royal  sire's  retreat : 
Forward  and  fond  to  show  his  parts, 
His  highness  brays  ; — the  Lion  starts. 

"  Thou  fool !  that  cursed  vociferation 
Betrays  thy  life  and  conversation : 
Coxcombs,  an  ever  noisy  race. 
Are  trumpets  of  their  own  disgi'ace." 

"  Why  so  severe  ?"  the  Cub  replies  ; 
"  Our  senate  always  held  me  wise." 

"  How  weak  is  pride  !"  returns  the  sire 
"  All  fools  are  vain,  when  fools  admire  ! 
But  know  what  stupid  asses  prize, 
Lions  and  noble  beasts  despise." 


How  fond  are  those  of  rule  and  place, 
AVho  court  it  from  the  mean  and  base  ! 
They  can  not  bear  an  equal  nigh. 
But  from  superior  merit  fly. 
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THE  CLOWN  AND  THE  SUN-DIAL. 

A  LAZY  Clown,  going  to  a  Sun-dial  to  see  if  it  was 
the  point  of  time  when  he  might  regale  and  be  idle,  ex- 
pressed himself  very  irreverently  when  he  found  that  it 
was  not  yet  the  hour  he  wished  for.  "  Suppress  your 
foolish  impatience,"  said  the  Sun-dial,  "and  recollect 
with  awe  that  this  moment  pointed  out  by  my  shadow, 
and  which  you  survey  with  indecent  scorn,  is  the  last 
to  many,  and  doubtful  to  all. 


This  fable  has  its  moral  in  itself;  but  we  may  add, 
that  the  careless  indifference  with  which  we  often  treat 
the  passing  time  seems  as  if  we  thought  it  would  have  no 
end  or  was  of  no  value,  never  dreaming  that  each  mo- 
ment may  be  our  last,  nor  recollecting  the  slight  tenure 
on  which  we  hold  our  existence,  although  daily  instances 
before  our  eyes  prove  it,  and  show  us  the  necessity  of 
being  always  prepared  as  well  as  to  our  affairs  in  this 
world,  as  in  the  next,  so  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  quit 
this  life  with  due  resignation  to  the  will  of  our  Creator. 
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THE  FOX  AND  THE  SICK  LION. 


T  was  reported  that  the  Lion  was  sick,  and 
the  beasts  were  made  to  believe  that  they 
could  not  moke  their  court  better  than  by 
going  to  visit  him.  Upon  this  they  gener- 
ally went;  but  it  was  particularly  taken 
notice  of,  that  the  Fox  was  not  one  of  the  number. 
%,  '  The  Lion  therefore  dispatched  one  of  his  jackals 
^  to  sound  him  about  it,  and  ask  him  why  he  had  so 
little  charity  and  respect,  as  never  to  come  near  him,  at 
a  time  when  he  lay  so  dangerously  ill,  and  eveiy  body 
else  had  been  to  see  him. — "Why,"  replies  the  Fox, 
"  pray  present  my  duty  to  his  majesty,  and  tell  him, 
that  I  have  the  same  respect  for  him  as  ever,  and  have 
been  coming  several  times  to  kiss  his  royal  hand  :  but 
I  am  so  terribly  frightened  at  the  mouth  of  his  cave, 
to  see  the  prints  of  my  fellow  subjects'  feet  all  pointing 
forward  and  none  backward,  that  I  have  not  resolu- 
tion enough  to  venture  in."  Now  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter was,  that  this  sickness  of  the  Lion's  was  only  a  sham 
to  draw  the  beasts  into  his  den,  the  more  easily  to  devour 
them. 


THE  COUNTRYMAN  AND  THE  SNAKE. 

A  Villager,  in  a  frosty,  snowy  winter,  found  a 
Snake  under  a  hedge,  almost  dead  with  cold.  He  could 
not  help  having  compassion  for  the  poor  creature,  so 
brought  it  home,  and  laid  it  upon  the  hearth  near  the 
fire ;  but  it  had  not  lain  there  long,  before  (being  re- 
vived with  the  heat)  it  began  to  erect  itself,  and  fly  at 
his  wife  and  children,  filling  the  whole  cottage  with 
dreadful  hissings.     The  Countryman,  hearing  an  out- 
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cry,  and  perceiving  what  the  matter  was,  catched  up  a 
mattock,  and  soon  dispatched  him;  upbraiding  him  at 
the  same  time  with  these  words — "Is  this,  vile  wretch, 
the  reward  you  make  to  him  tliat  saved  your  hfe  ? 
Die,  as  you  deserve;  but  a  single  death  is  too  good  for 
you." 

MORAL. 

It  is  the  nature  of  ingrates  to  return  evil  for  good  ; 
and  the  moralists,  in  all  ages,  have  incessantly  declaimed 
against  the  enormity  of  this  crime,  concluding  that  they 
who  are  capable  of  hurting  their  benefactors,  are  not  fit 
to  Hve  in  a  community ;  being  such  as  the  natural  ties 
of  parent,  friend,  or  country,  are  too  weak  to  restrain 
within  the  bounds  of  society.  Indeed,  the  sin  of  ingrat- 
itude is  so  detestable,  that,  as  none  but  the  most  inhu- 
man temper  can  be  guilty  of  it,  so,  in  writing  to  men, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  use  many  words,  either  in  expos- 
ing the  vice  itself,  or  dissuading  people  from  the  commis- 
sion of  it.  Therefore  it  is  not  likely  that  a  person  of 
iEsop's  sagacity  would  have  compiled  this  fable,  without 
having  something  else  in  view  beside  this  trite  and 
obvious  subject.  He  certainly  intended  to  put  us  in 
mind  that,  as  none  but  a  poor,  silly  clown  would  go  to 
take  up  a  snake  and  cherish  it,  so  we  shall  be  very 
negligent  and  ill-advised  if,  in  doing  good  offices,  we  do 
not  take  care  to  bestow  our  benevolence  upon  proper 
objects.  It  was  not  at  all  unnatural  in  the  snake  to  hiss, 
and  brandish  his  tongue,  and  fly  at  the  first  that  came 
near  him ;  as  soon  at  the  person  that  saved  his  life  as 
any  other ;  indeed,  more  likely,  because  nobody  else 
had  so  much  to  do  with  him.  Nor  is  it  strange  at  any 
time  to  see  a  reprobate  fool  throwing  his  poisonous  lan- 
guage about,  and  committing  his  extravagances  against 
those,  more  especially,  who  are  so  inadvertent  as  to 
concern  themselves  with  him.  The  snake  and  the 
reprobate  will  not  appear  extraordinary  in  their  malev- 
olence :  but  the  sensible  part  of  mankind  cannot  help 
thinking  those  guilty  of  great  indiscretion,  who  receive 
either  of  them  into  their  protection. 
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Ill 


THE  COUNTRY  MAID  AND  HER  MILK- 
PAIL. 

When  people  suffer  their  imagination  to  amuse  them 
with  the  prospect  of  distant  and  uncertain  improvements 
of  their  condition,  they  frequently  sustain  real  losses,  by 
their  inattention  to  those  affairs  in  which  they  are  im- 
mediately concerned. 

A  country  Maid  was  walking  very  deliberately,  with 
a  pail  of  Milk  upon  her  head,  when  she  fell  into  the 
following  ti'ain  of  reflection  :  "  The  money  with  which 
I  shall  sell  this  Milk  will  enable  me  to  increase  my  stock 
of  eggs  to  three  hundred.  These  eggs,  allowing  for 
what  may  prove  addled,  and  what  may  be  destroyed  by 
vermin,  will  produce  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
chickens.  The  chickens  will  be  fit  to  carry  to  market 
about  Christmas,  wben  poultry  always  bears  a  good 
price ;  so  that  by  May-day  I  cannot  fail  of  having 
money  enough  to  purchase  a  new  gown.     Green — let 
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me  consider,  yes — green  becomes  my  complexion  best, 
and  gi*een  it  shall  be.  In  this  dress  I  will  go  to  the 
market,  where  all  the  young  fellows  will  sue  for  my  fa- 
vor; but  I  shall  despise  them  all."  Transported  with 
the  triumphant  thought,  she  could  not  forbear  acting 
with  her  head  what  thus  passed  in  her  imagination, 
when  down  came  the  pail  of  Milk,  and  with  it  was 
dashed  to  the  ground  in  a  moment  all  her  imaginary  hap- 
piness. 


THE  BEARS  AND  THE  BEES. 

As  two  young  Bears,  in  wanton  mood, 
Forth  issuing  from  a  neighb'ring  wood. 
Came  where  th'  industrious  Bees  had  stor'd, 
In  artful  cells,  their  luscious  hoard  ; 
O'erjoy'd  they  seiz'd  with  eager  haste, 
Luxurious,  on  the  rich  repast. 
Alarm'd  at  this,  the  little  crew 
About  their  ears  vindictive  flew. 
The  Beasts,  unable  to  sustain 
The  unequal  combat,  quit  the  plain ; 
Half  blind  with  rage,  and  mad  with  pain, 
Their  native  shelter  they  regain  ; 
Tliere  sit,  and  now  discreeter  gi'own, 
Too  late  their  rashness  they  bemoan ; 
And  this,  by  dear  experience  gain — 
That  pleasure's  ever  bought  with  pain. 

So,  when  the  gilded  baits  of  vice 
Are  plac'd  before  our  longing  eyes. 
With  greedy  haste  we  snatch  our  fill, 
And  swallow  down  the  latent  ill : 
But  when  experience  opes  our  eyes, 
Away  the  fancied  pleasure  flies. 
It  flies,  but,  oh !  too  late  we  find 
It  leaves  a  real  stina  behind. 
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THE  MOLE  BEC03IE  A  CONNOISSEUR. 


HE  self-sufficient,  conceited  Mole,  without 
the  faculties  of  hearing,  smelling,  or  seeing, 
would  still,  forsooth,  set  himself  forward  as 
a  complete  judge  and  connoisseur  in  all  mat- 
ters of  taste  ;  and  to  show  his  superior  per- 
ception and  nice  discrimination,  he  declared 
that  he  held  in  scorn  the  gaudy  plumage  of 
the  peacock  as  well  as  the  notes  of  the  nightingale, 
since,  in  his  estimation,  they  were  only  fit  to  give  delight 
to  the  vulgar :  when  a  Skylark,  who  had  seen  the  world 
and  its  beauties  from  on  high,  overheard  this  dull  critic,  and 
thus  reproved  him  :  "  Pitiable  insensibility !"  said  he ; 
"  but  as  you  are  incapable  of  appreciating  those  excellen- 
ces which  you  affect  to  despise,  it  is  unfortunate  for 
you  that  you  were  not  dumb  as  well  as  deaf  and  blind, 
and  so  might  have  escaped  the  exposure  of  your  igno- 
rance." 


No  one  is  required  or  expected  to  be  possessed  of 
all  knowledge;  yet  it  is  to  be  demanded  of  every  one  to 
vmderstand  the  subject  on  which  he  presumes  to  be- 
come a  critic.  But  there  is  a  daring  boldness,  proceed- 
ing from  want  of  feeling,  that  often  makes  the  most 
ignorant  pretenders  distribute  the  jn-oportions  of  praise  or 
failure,  according  to  their  own  opinions  on  any  subject, 
with  such  confidence  as  to  startle  the  real  judge  who 
hears  them. 
8 
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THE  COCK,  THE  DOG,  AND  THE  FOX. 

A  Dog  and  a  Cock,  traveling  together,  as  the  evening 
came  on,  retired  to  rest.  The  Cock  flew  up  into  a  tree 
to  roost,  while  the  Dog  crept  into  the  hollow  ti'unk  for  the 
night.  At  early  dawn  the  Cock  began  to  crow  as  usual ; 
a  Fox,  hearing  him,  immediately  ran  to  the  place  from 
whence  the  sounds  proceeded,  and,  seeing  the  Cock 
upon  the  tree,  entreated  him  to  come  down,  having,  as 
he  said,  a  great  desire  to  embrace  and  salute  him,  on 
account  of  his  sweet,  melodious  singing.  The  Cock  an- 
swered, "  Before  I  come  down,  1  beg  you  will  awaken 
my  friend  who  sleeps  below."  "  Certainly,"  replied 
the  Fox,  who,  supposing  the  Cock's  family  was  nestled 
there,  thrust  his  liead  into  the  hole,  and  was  immedi- 
ately seized  and  killed  by  the  Dog.  When  just  at  the 
point  of  death,  he  exclaimed,  "What  a  poor  ^^Tetch  am 
I !  who,  in  seeking  the  destruction  of  another,  have 
drawn  down  vengeance  upon  myself!" 

MORAL. 

In  the  eager  anxiety  which  is  frequently  evinced  by  the 
crafty  and  the  treacherous  to  betray  others,  they  often 
and  deservedly  become  the  dupes  of  their  own  artifices. 
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THE  CALIPH  AND  THE  WEAVER. 

A  Caliph,  who  once  reigned  in  Bagdad,  built  a  palace 
renowned  for  beauty  and  magnificence.  Near  its  en- 
trance stood  an  old  and  ruinous  cottage,  the  humble 
dwelling  of  a  poor  Weaver.  There,  contented  with  the 
trifling  returns  of  incessant  labor,  the  worthy  old  man 
tranquilly  passed  his  days,  without  debt  and  without 
anxiety,  envying  nobody,  and  envied  by  none.  As  his 
abode  fronted  the  royal  mansion,  the  vizier  wished  at 
once,  without  ceremony,  to  have  the  hovel  pulled  down, 
but  the  Caliph  commanded  that  its  value  should  first  be 
ofit'ered  to  the  owner.  Accordingly  the  Weaver  was  vis- 
ited, and  the  influence  of  gold  exerted  to  induce  him  to 
renounce  his  habitation.  "  No,  keep  your  money,"  the 
poor  man  mildly  replied.  "  My  loom  places  me  be- 
yond want,  and  as  to  my  house,  I  cannot  part  with  it. 
Here  I  was  born,  here  my  father  expired,  and  here  I 
hope  to  die.  The  Caliph,  if  he  pleases,  can  drive  me 
away  and  destroy  my  home  ;  but  if  he  does  so,  he  will 
behold  me  every  morning  seated  on  its  last  stone,  and 
weeping  at  my  misery.  I  know  that  his  generous  heart 
would  be  touched  at  my  desolation."  This  language 
provoked  the  vizier  to  wrath,  who  wanted  to  punish  the 
rash  cottager,  and  instantly  level  to  the  ground  his  hum- 
ble abode.  But  the  Caliph  would  not  sanction  this  cru- 
elty, and  said  :  "At  my  cost  let  this  cottage  be  repaired ; 
my  glory  will  live  with  its  continuance.  I  trust  that 
posterity,  on  looking  at  it,  will  esteem  it  one  of  the 
most  honorable  monuments  of  my  reign.  Looking  at 
the  palace,  men  will  say,  '  He  was  great,'  and  when 
they  behold  the  cottage,  they  will  exclaim :  '  He  was 
just!'"  '         ^ 
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THE  DIAMOND  AND  THE  LOADSTONE. 

A  Diamond,  of  gi-eat  beauty  and  luster,  observing  not 
only  many  other  gems  of  a  lower  class  ranged  together 
with  him  in  the  same  cabinet,  but  a  Loadstone  likewise 
place^ot  far  from  him,  began  to  question  the  latter 
how  he  came  there  ;  and  what  pretensions  he  had  to  be 
ranked  among  the  precious  stones,  he  who  appeared  to 
be  no  better  than  a  mere  flint ;  a  sorry,  coarse,  rusty- 
looking  pebble  ;  without  the  least  shining  quality  to 
advance  him  to  such  an  honor ;  and  concluded  with 
desiring  him  to  keep  his  distance,  and  pay  a  proper 
respect  to  his  superiors. 

"  I  find,"  said  the  Loadstone,  "  you  judge  by  external 
appeai-ances,  and  condemn  without  due  examination  ; 
but  I  will  not  act  so  ungenerously  by  you.  I  am  willing 
to  allow  you  your  due  praise  :  you  ai-e  a  pretty  bauble  ; 
I  am  mightily  delighted  to  see  you  glitter  and  sparkle ; 
I  look  upon  you  with  pleasure  and  surprise  ;  but  I  must 
be  convinced  you  are  of  some  sort  of  use  before  I  ac- 
knowledge that  you  have  any  real  merit,  or  treat  you 
with  that  respect  which  you  seem  to  demand.  With 
regard  to  myself,  I  must  confess  my  deficiency  in  out- 
ward beauty ;  but  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  I  make 
amends  by  my  intrinsic  qualities.  The  great  improve- 
ment of  navigation  is  entirely  owing  to  me.  By  me  the 
distant  parts  of  the  world  have  been  made  known  and 
are  accessible  to  each  other ;  the  remotest  nations  are 
connected  together,  and  all,  as  it  were,  united  into  one 
common  society ;  by  a  mutual  intercourse  they  relieve 
one  another  s  wants,  and  enjoy  all  the  several  blessings 
peculiar  to  each.  The  world  is  indebted  to  me  for  its 
wealth,  its  splendor,  and  its  power ;  and  the  arts  and 
sciences  are,  in  a  great  measure,  obliged  to  me  for  their 
improvements,  and  their  continual  increase.  All  these 
blessings  I  am  the  origin  of;  for,  by  my  aid  it  is,  that 
man  is  enabled  to  construct  that  valuable  instrument,  the 
Mai'iner's  Com])ass." 


Let  dazzling  stones  in  splendor  glare ; 
Utility's  the  gem  for  wear. 
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THE  LION,  THE  FOX,  AND  THE  GEESE. 
A  Lion,  tir'd  with  state  affairs, 
Quite  sick  of  pomp,  aud  worn  with  cares, 
Resolv'd  (remote  from  noise  aud  strife) 
In  peace  to  pass  his  latter  life. 

It  was  proclaim'd  :  the  day  was  set : 
Behold  the  gen'ral  council  met : 
The  Fox  was  viceroy  named.     The  crowd 
To  the  new  regent  humbly  bow'd  ! 
Wolves,  bears,  and  mighty  tigers  bend, 
And  strive  who  most  shall  condescend- 
The  crowd  admire  his  wit,  his  sense  : 
Each  word  hath  weight  and  consequence. 
The  flatt'rer  all  his  art  displays  : 
He  who  hath  power  is  sure  of  praise. 
A  Fox  stepped  forth  before  the  rest. 
And  thus  the  servile  throng  addressed  : — 

"  How  vast  his  talents,  born  to  rule, 
And  train'd  in  virtue's  honest  school ! 
What  clemency  his  temper  sways  ! 
How  uncorrupt  are  all  his  ways  ! 
Beneath  his  conduct  and  command 
Rapine  shall  cease  to  waste  the  land ; 
What  blessings  must  attend  the  nation 
Under  this  good  administration  !" 

He  said.     A  Goose,  who  distant  stood, 
Harangu'd  apart  the  cackling  brood  : 

"Whene'er  I  hear  a  knave  commend, 
He  bids  me  shun  his  worthy  friend. 
What  praise  !   what  mighty  commendation! 
But  'twas  a  Fox  who  spoke  th'  oration. 
Foxes  this  government  may  prize, 
As  gentle,  plentiful,  and  wise  ; 
If  they  enjoy  the  sweets,  'tis  plain 
We  Geese  must  feel  a  tyrant  reign. 
What  havoc  now  shall  thin  our  race  ! 
When  ev'ry  petty  clerk  in  place, 
To  prove  his  taste,  and  seem  polite. 
Will  feed  on  Geese  both  noon  and  night." 

MORAL. 

Those  flatter  the  plunderer  who  share  in  the  spoil 
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THE  STAG  LOOKING  INTO  THE  WATER. 


A  Stag,  drinking  at  a  clear  spring,  saw  himself  in  the 
water ;  and  pleased  with  the  prospect,  stood  afterward, 
for  some  time,  contemplating  and  surveying  himself  from 
head  to  foot.  "  Ah  !"  said  he,  "what  a  glorious  pair  of 
branching  horns  are  there!  how  gracefully  do  those 
antlers  hang  over  my  forehead,  and  give  an  agreeable 
turn  to  my  whole  face.  If  some  other  parts  of  my  body 
were  but  proportionable  to  them,  I  would  turn  my  back 
to  nobody ;  but  I  have  a  set  of  such  legs  as  really  makes 
me  ashamed  to  see  them  !  People  may  talk  what  they 
please  of  their  conveniences,  and  what  great  need  we 
have  of  them  upon  several  occasions,  but  for  my  part  I 
find  them  so  very  slender  and  unsightly,  that  I  had  as 
soon  have  none  at  all."  While  he  was  giving  himself 
these  airs,  he  Avas  alarmed  by  the  noise  of  some  hunts- 
men and  a  pack  of  hounds,  who  were  making  rapid  way 
toward  him.  Away  he  flies  in  much  consternation,  and 
bounding  nimbly  over  the  plain,  left  dogs  and  men  at  a 
vast  distance  beliind  him.     After  which,  he  had  the  ill- 
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luck  to  get  entangled  by  his  horns  in  a  tliicket,  where 
he  was  held  fast  till  the  hounds  came  in  and  pulled  him 
down.  Finding  how  it  was  hkely  to  go  with  him,  in  the 
pangs  of  death,  he  uttered  these  words  : — "  Unhappy 
creature  that  I  am  !  I  am  convinced,  too  late,  that  what 
T  prided  myself  in  has  been  the  cause  of  my  undoing ; 
and  what  I  so  much  disliked  was  the  only  thing  that 
could  have  saved  me." 


THE  WIND,  THE  SUN,  AND  THE 
TRAVELER. 

A  DISPUTE  once  arose  between  the  North-Wind  and 
the  Sun,  about  the  superiority  of  their  power ;  and  they 
agreed  to  try  their  strength  upon  a  Traveler, — which 
should  be  able  to  get  his  cloak  oft'  first. 

The  North-Wind  began,  and  blew  a  very  cold  blast, 
accompanied  with  a  sharp  driving  shower.  But  this,  and 
whatever  else  he  could  do,  instead  of  making  the  man 
quit  his  cloak,  obliged  him  to  gird  it  about  his  body  as 
close  as  possible.  Next  came  the  Sun,  who,  breaking 
out  from  a  thick,  watery  cloud,  drove  away  the  cold  va- 
pors from  the  sky,  and  darted  his  sultry  beams  upon  the 
head  of  the  poor  weather-beaten  Traveler.  The  man, 
growing  faint  with  the  heat,  and  unable  to  endure  it  any 
longer,  first  throws  oft'  his  heavy  cloak,  and  then  flies, 
for  protection,  to  the  shade  of  a  neighboring  grove. 


Soft  and   gentle   means  will  often  accomplish  w^hat 
force  and  fury  can  never  effect. 
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THE  PORCUPINE,  CHAMELEON,  AND 
OWL. 


1 1 NE  day  a  meeting  took  place  betsveen  a  Por- 
2  cupine  and  a  Chameleon,  who,  entering  into 
confidential  discourse,  each  most  bitterly  com- 
plained of  the  scorn  in  which  they  were  held 
by  a  cruel  world.  They  both  declared  that 
they  could  not  name  one  friend  that  they  had 
in  it,  and  yet  could  see  no  sufficient  reason 
why  they  should  be  so  hardly  treated,  espe- 
cially as  they  had  sought  by  varied  experiments 
to  gain  approbation,  but  still  found  to  their  cost  that 
neither  could  succeed.  In  this  dilemma  they  deter- 
mined to  apply  to  some  competent  judge  to  have  the 
problem  solved.  They  concluded  that  the  Owl,  the 
chosen  bird  of  Minerva,  was  the  proper  object  of  their 
search,  and  accordingly  presented  themselves  before  him. 
When  the  Owl,  having  heard  each  eloquently  make 
out  his  case,  thus  gave  his  judgment.     First  addressing 
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the  Chameleon — "  You,"  said  he,  "can  lay  no  claim  to 
friendship,  since  you  only  reflect  back  the  object  which 
is  presented  to  you,  as  if  you  thought  it  a  perfect  model 
to  imitate,  and  worthy  to  engi'oss  the  whole  attention, 
like  an  insipid  echo,  offering  neither  advice,  admonition, 
nor  correction,  but  a  mere  servile  flatterer,  as  you  are, 
applauding  equally  whatever  is  presented  to  your  no- 
tice— vice  or  virtue.  And  as  to  you,"  turning  to  the 
Porcupine,  "  who  hold  yourself  perpetually  armed 
against  all  the  world,  and  on  every  suggestion  of  envy 
or  caprice  shoot*  your  sharp  quills  at  friends  or  enemies, 
innocence  or  guilt,  regardless  who  suffers  while  you  en- 
joy the  triumph  of  your  power  and  the  force  of  your 
weapons,  what  better  fate  can  you  expect,  than  to  be 
viewed  with  terror  and  dislike  ?  Go,  fretful  Porcupine, 
and  base,  fawning  Chameleon,  and  if  you  cannot  mend 
your  manners,  learn  at  least  to  be  content  without 
friends ;  for  depend  upon  it,  that  none  are  without 
friends  but  those  who  deserve  none." 


That  part  of  mankind  who  set  the  world  at  defiance 
by  hourly  irritation,  and  who  seem  to  live  but  to  stir  up 
ill-blood  by  indulging  their  satire,  scorn,  or  pride,  give 
up  all  the  sweets  of  society  for  the  sake  of  showing 
their  wit,  or  the  pleasure  of  mortifying  by  their  censure. 
Surely  these  can  set  up  no  claims  to  the  friendship  of 
others.  Nor  can  those  base  parasites  who,  to  promote 
their  own  selfish  ends,  load  with  false  praise  the  vic- 
tims of  their  craft,  disregarding  the  mischief  they  may 
occasion,  expect  to  find  friends  when  at  last  their  false- 
hood is  discovered. 

Every  one  who  has  had  any  experience  in  life  must  have 
met  with  characters  of  whom  all  speak  ill,  though  they 
are  not  chargeable  with  any  great  crime  ;  nor  can  a 
reason  exactly  be  assigned  why  they  should  be  hated: 
yet  no  one  can  be  persuaded  to  love  them.  It  may  fairly 
be  said  that  such  persons  have  sold  the  esteem  of  the 
world  at  too  low  a  price,  since  they  have  lost  the  chief 

*  It  is  now  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  Porcupine's 
discharge  of  his  quills  is  indeed  a  fable. 
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rewards  of  virtue  without  gaining  the  profits  of  wick- 
edness, and  merely  by  having  neglected  all  those  pro- 
prieties by  which  mankind  are  endeared  to  one  an- 
other. 


THE  LILY  AND  THE  ROSE. 

WiTHi>^  the  garden's  peaceful  scene, 

Appeared  two  lovely  foes, 
Aspbing  to  the  rank  of  queen — 

The  Lily  and  the  Rose. 

The  Rose  soon  reddened  into  rage  ; 

And,  swelling  with  disdain, 
Appeal'd  to  many  a  poet's  page, 

To  prove  her  right  to  reign. 

The  Lily's  height  bespoke  command, 

A  fair,  imperial  flower  ; 
She  seem'd  designed  for  Flora's  hand. 

The  scepter  of  her  power. 

This  civil  bickering  and  debate, 
The  goddess  chanc'd  to  hear  ; 

And  flew  to  save,  ere  yet  too  late, 
The  pride  of  the  parterre. 

"Yours  is,"  she  said,  "  the  nobler  hue, 
And  yours  the  statelier  mien  ; 

And  till  a  third  surpasses  you. 
Let  each  be  deemed  a  queen." 


Let  no  mean  jealousies  pervert  your  mind, 
A  blemish  in  another's  fame  to  tind  ; 
Be  grateful  for  the  gifts  that  you  possess. 
Nor  deem  a  rival's  merit  makes  yours  less. 
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THE  OAK  AND  THE  REED. 

An  Oak,  which  hung  over  the  bank  of  a  river,  was 
blown  down  by  a  violent  tempest  of  wind  ;  and,  as  it 
was  carried  along  by  the  stream,  some  of  its  boughs 
brushed  against  a  Reed  which  grew  near  the  shore. 
The  Oak  was  surprised  to  find  so  fragile  a  plant  remain 
unhurt,  after  so  severe  a  storm ;  and  he  could  not  for- 
bear asking  the  Reed  how  he  came  to  stand  so  secure  and 
unhurt  in  a  tempest,  which  had  been  furious  enough  to 
tear  an  Oak  up  by  the  roots.  "  Why,"  said  the  Reed, 
"  I  secure  myself  by  acting  in  quite  an  opposite  way  to 
what  you  do.  Instead  of  being  stubborn  and  stiff,  and 
confiding  in  my  strength,  I  yield  and  bend  to  the  blast, 
and  let  it  go  over  me,  knowing  how  vain  and  fruitless  it 
would  be  to  resist." 
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THE  SHEPHERD  TURNED  MERCHANT. 

A  Shepherd,  who  kept  his  sheep  near  the  sea,  drove 
them  one  summer's  day  close  to  the  shore,  and  sat 
down  upon  a  rock  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze  that  came 
from  the  water.  He  looked  upon  the  calm  and  beauti- 
ful element,  and  his  heart  thrilling  with  secret  pleasure, 
he  began  to  wish  for  the  life  of  a  Merchant.  "  O,  how 
happy,"  said  he,  "  should  I  be  to  plough  this  liquid 
plain,  in  a  good  vessel  of  my  own !  and  to  visit  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world,  instead  of  sitting  idly  here, 
looking  upon  a  parcel  of  senseless  sheep  while  they  are 
grazing.  Then  what  golden  returns  should  1  make  in 
the  way  of  traffic  !  and  what  a  certain  path  would  this 
be  to  riches  and  honor  I"  In  short,  this  thought  became 
a  resolution :  he  sold  his  flock  and  all  that  he  had ; 
bought  a  vessel,  and  fitted  it  out  for  a  voyage.  He  loaded 
it  with  a  cargo  of  dates,  and  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Asia. 
He  had  not  long  been  at  sea,  before  the  wind  began  to 
blow  tempestuously,  and  the  waves  to  rage  and  swell  to 
such  a  degree,  that  his  ship  was  in  danger  of  sinking, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  lighten  her  by  throwing  all  his 
dates  overboard  ;  the  vessel  was  then  driven  upon  a 
rock  near  the  shore,  and  split  to  pieces ;  he  himself 
hardly  escaping  with  life.  Poor  and  destitute  of  sub- 
sistence, he  applied  himself  to  the  man  who  had  bought 
his  former  flock,  and  was  admitted  to  tend  it  as  a  hire- 
ling. 

He  sat  in  the  same  place  as  before,  and  the  ocean 
again  looked  calm  and  smooth.  "Ah!"  he  exclaimed, 
"  deceitful,  tempting  element,  in  vain  you  try  to  en- 
gage me  a  second  time  :  my  misfortunes  have  left  me 
too  poor  to  be  again  deluded  in  the  same  way ;  and 
experience  has  made  me  wise  enough  to  resolve, 
whatever  my  condition  may  be,  never  to  trust  to  thee 
more." 
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THE  ASS  AND  THE  LAMB. 

"  How  hard  is  my  fate  ! 
What  sorrows  await," 
Said  the  Ass  to  the  Sheep,  "  my  deplorable  state ! 

"  Cold,  naked,  ill-fed, 
I  sleep  in  a  shed, 
Where  the  snow,  wind,  and  rain  come  in  over  my  head. 

"  All  this  day  did  I  pass 
In  a  yard  without  grass  : — 
What  a  pity  that  I  was  created  an  Ass  . 

"  As  for  master — he  sat 
By  the  fire  with  the  cat ; 
And  they  both  look  as  you  do,  contented  and  fat. 

"  Your  nice  coat  of  wool, 
So  elastic  and  full, 
Makes  you  much  to  be  envied — ay,  more  than  the  bull." 

"  How  can  you  pretend," 
Said  her  poor,  bleating  friend, 
"To  complain  ?  Let  me  silence  to  you  recommend. 

"  My  sorrows  are  deep," 
Continued  the  Sheep, 
And  her  eyes  looked  as  if  she  were  ready  to  weep. 

"  I  expect — 'tis  no  fable — 
To  be  dragg'd  from  the  stable, 
And,  to-morrow,  perhaps,  cut  up  for  the  table. 

"  Now  you — with  docility. 
Strength,  and  civility — 
Will  live  some  years  longer — in  all  probability. 

"  So,  no  envy,  I  beg, 
For  I'll  bet  you  an  egg, 
You  will  carry  the  spinach  to  eat  with  my  leg." 


The  situation  of  those  we  envy  is  often  much  worse 
than  our  own. 
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THE  JAY  AND  TtlE  OWL. 

A  LOQUACIOUS  Jay  on  a  certain  day  paid  a  morning 
visit  to  the  Owl,  who  was  roosting  in  his  somber  apart- 
ments in  a  barn,  w^here  nothing  could  disturb  his  gi'avity, 
except  now  and  then  the  appearance  of  a  mouse;  oth- 
erwise he  held  the  deportment  of  indescribable  wisdom 
in  perfect  silence',  as  was  his  custom.  By  these  means 
the  Jay  engrossed,  with  pleasure,  all  the  gossip  himself: 
and  after  an  hour  or  two  had  passed,  he  took  a  reluctant 
leave  of  the  silent  Owl,  declaring  that  he  had  never  en- 
joyed a  more  insti'uctive  or  entertaining  conversation  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  life. 


If  we  have  a  desire  to  be  as  agreeable  as  possible  to  a 
talkative  visitor,  the  greatest  caution  must  be  observed 
on  our  part  not  to  interrupt  his  discourse,  as  we  may  be 
assured  that  there  is  nothing  can  be  half  so  delightful  to 
him  as  that  which  comes  out  of  his  own  mouth.  Thus 
we  shall  gain  his  heart,  and  raise  his  estimation  of  our 
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intellect  to  such  n  degree,  that  it  will  seem  only  a  little 
inferior  to  his  own. 

The  tongue  is  a  wild  beast,  very  difficult  to  be  chained 
when  once  let  loose.  It  is  the  pulse  whereby  the  wise 
man  finds  ovit  the  disposition  of  the  soul.  There  are 
abundance  of  people  who  break  their  neighbor's  head 
with  an  ass's  jaw-bone. 


THE  BROTHER  AND  SISTER. 

A  CERTAIN  man  had  two  children,  a  Son  and  a 
Daughter.  The  Boy  handsome  enough ;  the  Girl  not 
quite  so  comely — they  were  both  very  young;  and 
happened,  one  day,  to  be  playing  near  the  looking-glass, 
which  stood  on  their  mother's  toilet :  the  Boy,  pleased 
with  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  viewed  himself  for  some 
time ;  and,  in  a  wanton,  roguish  manner,  observed  to 
the  Girl,  how  handsome  he  was.  She  resented  the  in- 
sult, and  ran  immediately  to  her  father,  and,  with  a 
great  deal  of  aggravation,  complained  of  her  Brother ; 
particularly  for  having  acted  so  effeminate  a  part  as  to 
look  in  a  glass,  and  meddle  with  things  which  belonged 
to  women  only.  The  father,  embracing  them  both  with 
much  tenderness  and  affection,  told  them,  that  he  should 
like  to  have  them  both  look  in  the  glass  every  day  ; 
"  To  the  intent  that  you,"  says  he  to  the  Boy,  "if  you 
think  that  face  of  yours  handsome,  may  not  disgi'ace  and 
spoil  it,  by  an  ugly  temper  and  a  bad  behavior ;  and  that 
you,"  added  he,  addressing  the  Girl,  "  may  make  up  for 
the  defects  of  your  person,  by  the  sweetness  of  your 
manners  and  the  excellence  of  your  understanding." 


MORAL. 

A  well  informed  mind  is  better  than  a  handsome  person. 
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THE    BRAHMIN,    HEDGEHOG,    SNAIL,   AND 
SENSITIVE-PLANT. 


^O  guide  the  ti-easiires  we  enjoy, 
\nd  ev'iy  gift  of  mind  employ. 
That  we  may  blessings  round  us  spread, 
Cheering  the  path  of  life  we  ti-ead 

To  like  the  sun  and  southern  show'rs 

T'  adorn  the  earth  with  richest  flow'rs  ; 

Yet  to  submit,  at  times,  to  pain, 

Is  fortitude  we  must  attain. 

In  eastern  climes,  a  fav'rite  spot 
Was  made  a  gard'ner's  happy  lot, 
Who  taught  each  shrub  to  flourish  there. 
Which  suited  climate,  soil,  and  air ; 
Insects  and  plants  to  him  were  kind, 
Th'  adoptive  father  of  the  mind  : 
For,  as  Pythagoras  explor'd. 
Your  slave  to-day  might  next  be  lord. 
A  Hedgehog,  tracing  from  the  glade. 
Crushed  a  trim  Plant  that  loved  the  shade ; 
Who  shrank  immediate  from  the  blow, 
And  quick  sensation  laid  it  low. 
Prostrate  his  verdant  beauties  lay  ; 
Yet  still  the  Hedgehog  kept  his  way  : 
Folded  within  his  prickly  state. 
Callous  he  view'd  the  other's  fate  ; 
Complaint  was  heard  with  silent  scorn, 
Unpitied  by  that  moving  thorn. 

A  Snail,  chance  neighbor  to  the  strife, 
Who  in  himself  led  quiet  life, 
Was  busied  in  surveying  round, 
His  own  importance  on  the  ground ; 
His  shell  adorn'd  with  pearly  hue. 
Tinctured  with  gold,  and  striped  with  blue  ; 
Heard  the  sad  story  of  the  Plant, 
But  could  not  even  pity  gi*ant : 
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His  house  was  safe,  his  utmost  care, 
All  other  things  were  passing  air. 

"  Good  heav'n  !"  exclaim'd  the  suffering  Leaf, 
"  Why  was  I  made  alone  for  giief  ? 
Why  sensitive  ? — thus  doom'd  by  laws. 
Unable  to  revenge  my  cause  I 
That  every  ruffian  passer-by 
Can  make  me  bleed — Oh,  let  me  die  !" 
"  Complain  no  more,''  was  heard  a  voice  ; 
"But  bear  it,  reason,  and  rejoice." 

A  Brahmin,  who,  at  dawn  of  day, 
Had  to  his  temple  been  to  pray. 
By  chance,  was  thither  musing  led. 
Resolving  visions  of  the  dead  : 
He  heard  the  Plant,  he  saw  the  deed, 
And,  pitying,  spoke  in  time  of  need. 

"Complain  no  more  ;  for  spirits  know, 
Ye  are  but  passengers  below  ; 
Invested  each  with  transient  pow'r. 
To  fill  the  progress  of  an  hour. 
That  Hedgehog,  through  a  train  of  years, 
However  varied  shape,  and  ears. 
Whether  in  vipright  form  he's  dress'd, 
Shall  the  same  Hedgehog  be  conless'd. 
Rude  and  unfeeling,  saucy,  proud, 
He'll  trample  on  the  weaker  crowd ; 
And  folded  up  in  fancied  state. 
Insult  the  difference  made  by  fate. 
That  Snail,  again,  thy  wish'd-for  friend, 
Still  shall  be  Snail,  what  may  attend  ; 
In  lazy  peace  he  crawls  along. 
Gazed  at,  and  envied  by  the  throng 
Of  fluttering  insects,  who  expire 
With  that  day's  sun,  which  was  their  sire- 
As  to  yourself,  resolve  and  hear, — 
You  shall  adorn  another  sphere. 
Our  state  of  trial  here  below. 
Makes  mortal  pain  a  constant  foe  ; 
And  you,  thus  tried,  shall  pass  approv'd, 
To  higher  stations  more  belov'd  ; 
Years  are  the  foliage  of  decay, 
Thej'  spring,  bear  fruit,  and  fade  away ; 
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Jn  varied  forms  their  produce  grows, 

Alteniately  our  friends  or  foes. 

Thee,  gentle  spirit,  they  may  wound, 

Depress  and  tear,  but  not  confound. 

Such  beings  pass  we  by,  assur'd 

They  have  their  use,  and  are  endured  : 

Keason  is  Time's  most  beauteous  flow'r, 

Implanted  bj'  the  Omniscient  Powi*, 

To  grace  Creation's  lovely  land, 

And  worthy  His  almighty  hand. 

Touch'd,  then,  with  hope,  what's  here  disdain, 

And  rise  superior  to  pain  : 

To  minds  improv'd,  new  form  is  giv'n, 

And  sweet  gradation  leads  to  heav'n. 

Hope  well  assur'd,  and  you  shall  see, 

Futurity  has  joys  for  thee." 


THE  JACKDAW  AND  THE  PIGEONS. 

A  Jackdaw,  observing  that  the  Pigeons  in  a  cer- 
tain dove-cot  lived  well,  and  wanted  for  nothing,  white- 
washed his  feathers  like  a  dove,  and  went  and  lived 
among  them.  The  Pigeons,  not  distinguishing  him  as 
long  as  he  kept  silent,  forbore  to  give  him  any  disturb- 
ance. But  at  last  he  forgot  his  character,  and  began  to 
chatter;  by  which  the  Pigeons,  discovering  what  he 
was,  flew  upon  him,  and  drove  him  back  to  the  Jack- 
daws again.  They  not  knowing  him  in  his  discolored 
feathers,  drove  him  away  likewise ;  so  that  he,  who 
had  endeavored  to  be  more  than  he  had  a  right  to,  was 
not  permitted  to  be  any  thing  at  all. 


MORAL. 

Impostors  are  sure  to  betray  themselves. 
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THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  OWL. 

The  Eagle  and  the  Owl  having  entered  into  a  league 
of  friendship,  one  of  the  articles  of  their  treaty  was  that 
the  former  should  not  prey  upon  the  young  ones  of  the 
latter.  "But  how,"  said  the  Eagle,  "shall  I  know  your 
little  ones,  if  I  see  them  ?"  "I  will  describe  them  to  you," 
said  the  Owl;  "  you  are  to  observe,  then,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  charming  creatures  are  perfectly  well  shaped ; 
in  the  next,  that  there  is  a  remarkable  sweetness  and 
vivacity  in  their  countenances,  and  something  in  their 
voices  peculiarly  melodious."  "  'Tis  enough,"  inter- 
rupted the  Eagle;  "by  these  marks  I  cannot  fail  to 
distinguish  them,  and  you  may  depend  upon  their 
never  receiving  any  injury  from  me."  It  happened  not 
long  afterward,  as  the  Eagle  was  upon  the  wing  in  quest 
of  prey,  that  he  discovered,  amid  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  a  nest  of  gi*im-faced  birds,  with  gloomy  counte- 
nances, and  harsh,  discordant  voices.  "  These  undoubt- 
edly," said  he,  "  can  not  be  the  offspring  of  my  friend, 
and  so  I  shall  venture  to  make  free  with  them."     He 
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had  scarcel}'  finislied  his  repast  and  departed,  when 
the  Owl  returned  ;  who,  findinfi;  nothing  of  her  brood 
remaining,  but  some  fragments  of  the  mangled  cai'casses, 
broke  out  into  the  most  bitter  exclamations  against  the 
cruel  and  perfidious  author  of  her  calamity.  A  neigh- 
boring bat,  who  overheard  her  lamentations,  and  had 
been  witness  to  what  passed  between  lier  and  the  Eagle, 
verj'  gravel}^  told  her,  that  she  had  nobody  to  blame  for 
this  misfortune  but  herself;  whose  blind  prejudices  in 
favor  of  her  children  hnd  prompted  her  to  give  such  a 
description  of  them  as  did  not  resemble  them  in  any  one 
single  feature  or  quality. 


THE  FALCON  AND  THE  HEN. 

"  Of  all  the  creatures  I  ever  knew,"  said  a  Falcon  to 
a  Hen,  "j'ou  are  certainly  the  most  ungrateful."  "  What 
instance  of  ingratitude,"  replied  the  Hen,  "  can  you 
justly  charge  upon  me  ?"  "  The  greatest,"  returned 
the  Falcon;  "ingratitude  to  your  highest  benefactors, 
men.  Do  they  not  feed  you  every  da}',  and  shelter  you 
eveiy  night?  Nevertheless,  when  they  endeavor  to 
court  you  to  them,  you  ungratefully  forget  all  their 
kindness,  and  (1y  from  them  as  fi'om  an  enemy.  Now 
I,  you  know,  am  wild  by  nature,  and  no  way  obliged  to 
them  ;  yet,  upon  the  least  of  their  caresses,  I  suller 
myself  to  be  taken,  and  go  or  come  at  their  command." 
"  All  this  is  very  true,"  replied  the  Hen,  "but  there  may 
be  sufficient  reason  both  for  my  fear  and  your  familiar- 
ity :  I  believe  you  never  saw  a  single  Falcon  roasting  at 
the  fire  ;  whereas,  I  have  seen  a  hundred  Hens  trussed 
for  that  purpose." 
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THE  DOVE  AND  THE  ANT. 

The  Ant,  compelled  by  thirst,  went  to  drink  in  a  clear, 
purling  rivulet;  but  the  current,  with  its  circling  eddy, 
snatched  her  away,  and  carried  her  down  the  stream. 
The  Dove,  pitying  her  distressed  condition,  croj)ped  a 
branch  from  a  neighboring  tree,  and  let  it  fall  into  the 
Vv^ater,  by  means  of  which  the  Ant  saved  herself  and 
got  ashore.  Not  long  after,  a  fowler  having  a  design 
upon  the  Dove,  planted  his  nets  in  due  order,  without 
the  bird's  observing  what  he  was  about;  which  the  Ant 
perceiving,  just  as  he  was  going  to  put  his  design  in 
execution,  she  bit  him  by  the  heel,  and  made  him  give 
so  sudden  a  start  that  the  Dove  took  the  alarm,  and  llew 
away. 

MORAL. 

One  good  turn  deserves  another ;  and  gratitude  is 
excited  by  so  noble  and  natural  a  spirit,  that  he  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  vilest  of  creatures  who  has  no 
sense  of  it.  It  is,  indeed,  so  very  just  and  equitable  a 
thing,  and  so  much  every  man's  duty,  that,  to  speak  of  it 
properly,  one  should  not  mention  it  as  any  thing  merito- 
rious, or  that  may  claim  praise  and  admiration,  any  more 
than  we  should  say  a  man  ought  to  be  rewarded  or 
commended  for  not  killing  his  father,  or  foibearing  to 
set  fire  to  his  neighbor's  house.  The  bright  and  shining 
piece  of  morality,  therefore,  which  is  recommended  to 
us  in  this  fable,  is  set  forth  in  this  example  of  the  Dove, 
who,  without  any  obligation  or  expectation,  does  a  vol- 
untary ofifice  of  charity  to  its  fellow-creature  in  disti'ess. 
The  constant,  uninterrupted  practice  of  this  virtue 
is  the  only  thing  in  which  we  are  ca])able  of  imitating 
the  great  Author  of  our  being  ;  whose  beloved  Son,  be- 
side the  many  precepts  he  has  given  to  enforce  this 
duty,  used  this  expression  as  a  common  saying,  "  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
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THE  SAGE  AND  THE  LINNET. 


A  HOARY  Sage,  in  pensive  mood, 
Sought  the  recesses  of  a  wood. 
And,  white  with  age,  a  Linnet  founa 
Caroling  forth  a  joyous  sound  : 
Wondering  he  ask'd,  "  These  glooms  among, 
What  joys  can  prompt  thy  cheerful  song  ? 
At  such  an  age  as  thine  must  be, 
Thou  own'st  a  joyous  minstrelsy." 

The  Bird  replied,  "  An  exile  here, 
I  rest  secui'e  from  care  or  fear; 
O'er  youthful  scenes  reflection  strays, 
And  conjures  up  long  fleeted  days  ; 
When  active  virtue,  love  sincere, 
Be;im'd  joy  around  my  scanty  sphere; 
When  full  those  joys  to  me  return'd, 
And  in  my  breast  reflected  burn'd  : 
And  now  serene  for  death  I  wait. 
Nor  fear  the  expected  hand  of  fate  ; 
For  there  are  realms  beyond  the  sky. 
Where  birds  on  sweeter  gales  shall  fly  ; 
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Where  endless  youth  shall  fill  my  veins, 
And  joy  shall  prompt  immortal  strains  : 
These  hopes  uncloud  my  parting  day, 
And  age  still  chants  a  cheerful  lay  !" 


No  joys  of  sense  like  conscious  goodness  please. 
More  bright  than  glorj^,  and  more  soft  than  ease. 
In  prospect  these  enchant  the  treacherous  eye, 
Yet  when  approach'd,  illusive,  fleet,  and  die. 
Still  others  spring,  still  please  and  cheat  the  same  : 
While  hoped  for,  mountains  ;   when  possess'd,  a  name. 
So  charms  a  cloud  with  every  color  gay 
When  seen  afar  its  each  prismatic  ray ; 
But  if  we  reach  it,  we  discern  no  more 
The  flattering  vapor  so  admired  before. 


THE  WOLF  TURNED  SHEPHERD. 

A  Wolf,  who,  by  his  frequent  visits  to  a  flock  of 
sheep,  began  to  be  too  well  known,  determined,  that,  in 
order  to  cany  on  his  depredations  more  successfully,  he 
would  appear  in  a  new  character.  To  this  end  he  dis- 
guised himself  in  a  shepherd's  dress,  and  resting  his 
forefeet  upon  a  stick,  which  served  him  by  way  of 
crook,  he  made  his  approach  as  quietly  as  possible  to- 
ward the  fold.  The  shepherd  and  his  dog  lay  on  the 
grass,  fast  asleep :  so  that  he  would  certainly  have  suc- 
ceeded in  his  project,  if  he  had  not  imprudently  at- 
tempted to  imitate  the  shepherd's  voice.  The  horrible 
noise  which  he  made  awakened  them  both  ;  when  the 
Wolf,  encumbered  with  his  disguise,  and  finding  it  im- 
possible either  to  resist  or  escape,  yielded  himself  an 
easy  prey  to  the  shepherd's  dog. 


Designing  hypocrites  frequently  lay  themselves  open 
to  discovery,  by  overacting  their  parts. 
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THE  FROGS  WHO  DESIRED  A  KING. 

The  commonwealth  of  Frogs,  a  discontented,  variable 
race,  weary  of  libert}-,  and  fond  of  change,  petitioned 
Jupiter  to  grant  them  a  king. 

The  good-natured  deity,  in  order  to  indulge  their  re- 
quest with  as  little  mischief  to  the  petitioners  as  possible, 
threw  them  down  a  log.  At  first,  they  regarded  their 
new  monarch  with  great  reverence,  and  kept  from  him 
at  the  most  respectful  distance  ;  but,  perceiving  his  tame 
and  peaceable  disposition,  they,  by  degrees,  ventured  to 
approach  him  with  more  familiarit}-,  till,  at  length,  they 
conceived  for  him  the  utmost  contempt.  In  this  dispo- 
sition they  renewed  their  request  to  Jupiter,  and  en- 
ti'eated  him  to  bestow  upon  them  another  king.  The 
thunderer,  in  his  wrath,  sent  them  a  crane  :  who  no 
sooner  took  possession  of  his  new  dominions,  than  he 
began  to  devour  his  subjects,  one  after  another,  in  a  most 
capricious  and  tyrannical  manner. 

They  were  now  far. more  dissatisfied  than  before ; 
when,  applying  to  Jupiter  a  third  time,  they  were  dis- 
missed with  this  reproof:  that  the  evil  the}'  complained 
of,  they  had  imprudently  brought  upon  themselves  ;  and 
that  they  had  no  other  remedy  now  but  to  submit  to  it 
with  patience. 


MORAL. 

Be  content ;  or  you  may  change  from  bad  to  worse. 
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THE   FARMER,    THE    FOX,  AND  THE   DOG. 


AR  tVom  the  gaudy  cheats  of  state, 
Where  fancied  wants  enslave  the  great, 
A  Fanner  dwelt — content  his  lot, 
And  peace  joint-tenant  of  his  cot; 

' " "  '       Yet  not  this  man  (though  favored  sure) 

From  al)  disasters  lived  secure  : 

Sly  tenant  of  a  neighboring  hole, 

A  Fox  had  long  his  poultry  stole  ; 

At  length  a  trap,  one  starless  night, 

Arrested  Reynard  m  his  flight ; 

Vex'd  to  the  heart,  he  dreads  the  day 

Which  doom'd  himself  the  Farmer's  prey. 

Plies  all  his  strength,  tries  every  art 

To  free  his  tail,  the  captive  part. 

Fruitless  he  finds  the  painful  sti-ife. 

Yet  valued  less  his  tail  than  life  ; 
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Resolved  the  minor  loss  to  bear, 
He  fled,  and  left  the  member  there. 

But  shame  now  wounds  with  poignant  sting, 
He  loathes  himself,  a  tailless  thing : 
And  how  shall  he  the  sneer  sustain 
Of  beasts  who  boast  a  sweeping  train  ? 
Soon  in  his  mien  (a  practiced  knave) 
He  mix'd  the  careless  with  the  grave ; 
Then  boldly  seeks  the  rendezvous. 
And  thus  harangues  the  tittering  crew : 

"  My  friends,  to  chance  we  often  owe 
The  best  improvements  known  below  ; 
My  cumb'rous  tale  a  trap  last  night 
Thus  dock'd,  and  left  me  snug  and  light ; 
Oh  !  could  you  know  how  light,  how  free 
I  feel,  you'd  all  be  cropp'd  like  me." 

More  was  not  heard  ;  the  laugh  desti'oys 
His  further  speech  with  mirthful  noise ; 
He  turn'd  his  tailless  back  with  shame. 
And  humbly  sneaked  from  whence  he  came. 
As  not  a  fox  would  have  it  thought 
He  own'd  the  name  of  thief  in  aught. 

Meantime  the  Farmer  lived  in  peace. 
And  kept  his  cocks,  and  hens,  and  geese. 
And  stray'd  the  while  as  fancy  led, 
Where  forests  waved  or  lawns  were  spread. 
These  hours  his  Dog  by  custom  knew, 
In  these  his  sure  attendant  grew. 
One  morn  it  chanced  as  he  and  Tray 
Enjoy'd  the  virgin  sweets  of  day, 
A  wolf,  who,  at  a  neighboring  seat, 
Made  superfluity  complete, 
A  useless  thing,  mid  thousands  vain. 
Had  slipped  or  broke  his  fragile  chain. 
The  Farmer  starts  to  see  him  nigh, 
And  deems  it  vain  to  fight  or  fly  : 
But,  just  in  act  to  seize  the  man. 
His  faithful  Dog  the  fight  began  ; 
While  those  engaged  in  doubtful  fray. 
The  Master  fought  in  aid  of  Tray  ; 
His  ready  hand  a  stake  supplied, 
And  by  his  blows  the  savage  died. 
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The  Dog  survived,  though  wounded  sore, 
AVith  loss  of  tail,  but  lost  no  more. 
His  fellow-dogs  inquire  the  cause, 
Which  told,  from  all  compels  applause  ; 
Their  tails  between  their  legs  they  lay, 
Ambitious  each  to  pass  for  Tray  ! 
His  naked  stump  perpetual  gave 
The  hint  that  he  was  true  and  brave. 


MORAL. 

See,  the  same  thing  a  curse  or  blessing  prove. 
Here  draw  contempt,  and  there  e'en  envy  move 
Virtue  from  bitter  can  the  sweet  distill; 
Vice  only  tastes  the  essence  of  an  ill. 


THE  FARMER,  THE  CRANES,  \ND  THE 
STORK. 

A  Stork  was  unfortunately  drawn  into  company 
with  some  Cranes  who  were  just  setting  out  on  a  party 
of  pleasure  as  they  called  it,  though  in  truth  it  was  to 
rob  the  fish-ponds  of  a  neighboring  Farmer.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  they  were  all  taken  in  the  fact.  The  Cranes, 
having  been  old  offenders,  had  very  little  to  say  for 
themselves,  and  were  presently  dispatched ;  but  the 
Stork  pleaded  hard  for  his  life.  He  urged  that  it  was  his 
first  offense,  that  he  was  not  naturally  addicted  to  steal- 
ing fish,  that  he  was  famous  for  piety  to  his  parents, 
and,  in  short,  had  many  virtues.  "  Your  piety  and 
virtue,"  said  the  Farmer,  "may,  for  aught  I  know,  be 
exemplary ;  but  your  being  in  company  with  thieves 
renders  it  very  suspicious  ;  and  you  must,  therefore, 
submit  with  patience  to  share  the  same  punishment 
with  your  companions." 
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THE  MONKEYS. 


HE  Monkeys  belonging  to  a  keeper  of  wild 
animals  were  usually  confined  in  a  line  of 
narrow  cages,  each  of  which  had  a  pan  in 
the  center  of  its  front  for  the  tenants'  food  : 
but  it  was  to  be  observed  that,  when  all  the 
Monkeys  w^ere  supplied  with  their  messes, 
scarcely  any  one  of  them  ate  of  his  own  pan, 
each  thrust  his  arm  through  the  bars,  and  robbed  his 
right  or  left  hand  neighbor  :  half  that  was  so  seized  was 
spilt  or  lost  in  the  conveyance  ;  and  while  one  Monkey 
was  so  unprofitably  engaged  in  plundering,  his  own  pan 
was  exposed  to  similar  depredation. 


It  is  impossible  not  to  observe  and  remark  that  this 
example  of  mingled  knavery  and  absurdity  is  shockingly 
human.  Had  a  monkey  adviser,  however,  admonished 
the  ti-ibe  of  the  aggi'egate  of  loss  to  each  individual  stom- 
ach, and  beseeched  them  to  commence  the  reform  of 
honesty  each  on  himself,  what  monkey  would  have 
had  sufficient  reliance  on  his  neighbor's  virtue  to  be  the 
first  to  practice  the  virtue  of  forbearance  ?  Placing  the 
cages  more  remotely  apart  seems  the  only  rational 
scheme  of  reform.  This  checks  the  vice,  as  the  laws  ot 
the  land  check  human  depi-avity ;  and  mortifying  it  is 
to  reflect  that  there  is  no  other  means  known  that  is  so 
effective.  Could  but  each  individual  be  taught  to  regu- 
late his  own  conduct  by  the  rule  of  right,  each  would  be 
happier,  and  virtue  would  rule  the  world. 
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THE  ELEPHANT  AND  THE  WOLF. 
An  artful  rogue  of  a  Wolf  came  to  a  stately  Elephant 
and  humbly  begged  to  be  received  as  one  of  his  depend- 
ents, imagining  it  might  be  of  some  advantage  to  him 
to  be  in  the  retinue  of  such  a  noble  protector ;  but  the 
sagacious  Elephant,  who  well  knew  the  vile  nature  of 
the  animal,  plainly  told  him  that  he  had  been  credibly 
informed  of  his  blood-thirsty  character.  This  made  the 
Wolf  prick  up  his  ears,  and  he  most  earnestly  prayed  that 
his  excellency  the  Elephant  would  inform  him  what  se- 
cret enemy  had  thus  traduced  his  character.  "  Why, 
then,  to  be  short  with  you,"  said  the  Elephant,  "  I  must 
say  that  I  gained  the  information  from  your  own  mouth; 
for,  at  this  present  moment,  I  see  it  is  all  besmeared 
with  blood."  After  receiving  this  answer,  of  course, 
the  Wolf  withdrew  with  all  convenient  speed. 

MORAL. 

It  is  in  vain  for  a  rogue  to  pass  himself  off  as  an  honest 
man.  It  may  be  discovered  in  his  countenance,  even 
before  we  are  acquainted  with  his  actions.  Nature  seems 
to  have  put  a  stamp  on  such  characters,  to  forewarn  us 
of  our  danger,  like  the  noise  in  the  tail  of  the  rattle- 
snake :  so  you  may  know  a  sot  by  the  scent  of  his  breath. 
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THE  MAN  AND  HIS  COAT. 

A  Man  beat  his  Coat 

Now  and  then  witli  a  cane ; 

And,  astonish'd,  one  morning, 
He  heard  it  complain  : 

"  Ungi-atefully  treated  ! 

My  fortune  is  hard  ! 
To  beat  me,  dear  master! 

Is  this  my  leward  ?" 

"  I  beat  you  !"  he  answer'd, 
"  The  charge  is  unjust : 

I  but  gently  endeavor 
To  take  out  the  dust. 

"  The  means  I  make  use  of 
To  you  may  seem  hard, 

But  it  does  not  diminish 
For  you  my  regard  ; 

"  My  boy,  whom  I  dote  on 

More  fondly  than  you, 
I  beat  hi77i  now  and  then, 

For  the  same  reason  too. 

"  The  faults  that,  in  childhood, 

'Tis  right  to  repress, 
Are  like  dust,  or  slight  stains, 

On  a  beautiful  dress  : 

"A  little  exertion 
Will  soon  work  a  cure. 

And  will  make  both  more  lovely. 
More  worthy,  more  pure." 

Though  this  fable  is  good. 
Yet  I  never  will  blush. 

To  say,  /  prefer  dusting 
My  coat  with  a  brush. 

To  most  of  my  readers, 

I  need  not  explain. 
Advice  is  the  brush 

I  prefer  to  the  cane. 
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THE  TWO  BEES. 


EA  VING  their  hive,  early  one  fine  morn- 
ing in  May,  two  Bees  set  forward  in  quest 
of  honey;  the  one,  wise  and  temperate; 
I  the  other,  careless  and  extravagant.  They 
soon  arrived  at  a  garden  enriched  with  aro- 
matic herbs,  the  most  fragrant  flowers,  and 
the  most  delicious  fruits.  They  regaled  themselves  for 
a  time  on  the  various  dainties  that  were  set  befoi-e 
them  :  the  one  loading  his  thigh  at  m)t£rvals  with  pro- 
visions for  the  hive  against  the  dlsfa^if'wiuter ;  the  other 
reveling  in  sweets,  without  regard  to  any  thing  but  his 
present  gratification. 

At  length,  they  found  a  wide-mouthed  vial,  that  hung 
beneath  the  bough  of  a  peach-tree,  filled  with  honey 
ready-tempered,  and  exposed  to  their  taste  in  the  most 
alluring  manner.  The  thoughtless  epicure,  spite  of  all 
his  friend's  remonstrances,  plunged  headlong  into  the 
vessel,  resolving  to  indulge  himself  in  all  the  pleasures 
of  sensuality.  The  philosopher,  on  the  other  hand, 
sipped  a  little  with  caution,  but  being  suspicious  of  danger, 
flew  off  to  fruits  and  flowers:  where,  by  the  moderation 
of  his  meals,  he  improved  his  relish  for  the  true  enjoy- 
ment of  them. 

In  the  evening,  however,  he  called  upon  his  friend, 
to  inquire  whether  he  would  return  to  the  hive  ;  but 
found  him  surfeited  in  sweets,  which  he  was  as  unable 
to  leave  as  to  enjoy.  Clogged  in  his  wings,  enfeebled  in 
his  feet,  and  his  whole  frame,  totally  enervated,  he  was 
but  just  able  to  bid  his  friend  adieu,  and  to  lament,  with 
his  latest  breath,  that  though  a  taste  of  pleasure  may 
quicken  the  relish  of  life,  an  unrestrained  indulgence  is 
inevitable  destruction. 


Moderation    and    intemperance    reward    and    punish 
themselves. 
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THE  CUR  AND  THE  MASTIFF. 

A  SNEAKING  Cur,  the  master's  spy, 
Rewarded  for  his  daily  lie, 
With  secret  jealousies  and  fears, 
Set  all  together  by  the  ears. 
Poor  puss,  to-day,  was  in  disgrace, 
Another  cat  supplies  her  place  ; 
The  hound  was  beat,  the  Mastiff  chid, 
The  monkey  was  the  room  forbid  ; 
Each  to  his  dearest  friend  grew  shy, 
And  none  could  tell  the  reason  why. 

A  plan  to  rob  the  house  was  laid  : 
The  thief,  with  love,  seduc'd  the  maid  ; 
Cajof  d  the  Cur,  and  strok'd  his  head, 
And  bought  his  secrecy  with  bread. 
He  next  the  Mastiff's  honor  tried, 
Whose  honest  jaws  the  bribe  defied. 
He  stretch'd  his  hand  to  proffer  more, 
The  surly  Dog  his  fingers  tore. 

Swift  ran  the  Cur  ;  with  indignation. 
The  master  took  his  information  : 
"  Hang  him,  the  villain's  curst !"  he  cries  ; 
And  round  his  neck  the  halter  ties. 

The  Dog  his  humble  suit  preferr'd. 
And  begg'd,  injustice,  to  be  heard. 
The  master  sat ;  on  either  hand 
The  cited  dogs  confronting  stand  ; 
The  Cur,  the  bloody  tale  relates. 
And,  like  a  lawyer,  aggravates. 

"  Judge  not  unheard,"  the  Mastiff  cried, 
*'  But  weigh  the  cause  of  either  side  ; 
Think  not  that  treach'ry  can  be  just ; 
Take  not  informers'  words  on  trust ; 
They  ope  their  hands  to  ev'ry  pay. 
And  you  and  me,  by  turns,  betray." 

His  tale  he  told  ;  the  truth  appear 'd  ; 
The  Cur  was  hang'd,  the  Mastiff  clear'd. 


MORAL. 

Liars  are  sure  to  be  detected. 
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THE  TUBEROSE  AND  THE  SUN- 
FLOWER. 


N  a  bow-window,  on  the  north  side  of  a 
stately  villa,  a  Tuberose  addressed  a  Sun- 
flower which  gi-ew  on  a  slope  that  was  con- 
tiguous to  the  house.  "  Pray,  neighbor," 
said  he,  "to  what  purpose  do  you  pay  all 
this  devotion  to  that  deity  of  yours,  the  sun  ?  AVhy 
■t|\  are  you  still  distorting  your  body,  and  casting  up 
"^  your  eyes  to  that  glaring  luminary  ?  What  super- 
stition induces  you  to  think  that  we  flowers  exist  only 
through  his  influence  ?  Both  you  and  I  are  surely  in- 
debted to  the  hot-bed,  and  to  the  diligence  of  the  gar- 
dener, for  our  production  and  support.  For  my  part,  I 
shall  reserve  my  homage,  together  with  my  sweets,  for 
that  benevolent  master  who  is  continually  watering  and 
10 
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refreshing  me ;  nor  do  I  desire  ever  to  see  the  face  of 
that  sun  you  so  vainly  idolize,  while  I  can  enjoy  the  cool 
shade  .of  this  magnificent  saloon."  "  A  truce  to  thy 
folly,"  replied  the  Sunflower ;  "  why  dost  thou  revile  him 
who  dispenses  life  and  vigor,  not  only  to  us,  but  to  eveiy 
part  of  the  creation  ?  Without  this,  alas  !  how  ineffect- 
ual were  the  skill  and  vigilance  of  thy  boasted  maste)-, 
either  to  support  thy  tender  frame,  or  even  to  preserve 
his  own  !  But  this  must  ever  be  the  case  with  such 
conti'acted  understandings  ;  acknowledging  indeed  our 
more  immediate  benefactors,  but  disregarding  the  origi- 
nal source  from  which  our  blessings  proceed." 


THE  LION,  THE  BEAR,  AND  THE  FOX. 

A  Lion  and  a  Bear  meeting  with  the  carcass  of  a 
fawn,  in  the  forest,  agi-eed  to  decide  their  title  to  it  by 
force  of  arms.  The  battle  was  severe  and  tough,  on 
both  sides  ;  and  they  held  out,  tearing  and  worrying  one 
another,  so  long,  that,  what  with  w^ounds  and  fatigue, 
they  were  so  faint  and  weaiy,  they  were  not  able  to 
sti-ike  another  blow.  Thus,  while  they  lay  upon  th« 
ground,  panting,  and  lolling  out  their  tongues,  a  Fox 
chanced  to  pass  that  way,  who,  perceiving  how  the  case 
stood,  very  impudently  stepped  in  between  them,  seized 
the  booty  which  they  had  all  this  while  been  contending 
for,  and  carried  it  off.  The  two  combatants,  who  lay 
and  beheld  all  this,  without  having  strength  enough  to 
stir  and  prevent  it,  were  only  wise  enough  to  make  this 
reflection  : — "  Behold  the  fruits  of  our  strife  and  conten- 
tion !  That  villain,  the  Fox,  bears  away  the  prize  ;  and 
we  ourselves  have  deprived  each  other  of  the  power  to 
recover  it  from  him." 

MORAL. 

When  fools  quarrel,  knaves  get  the  prize  of  contention. 
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THE  SENSITIVE-PLANT  AND  THE 
PALM-TREE. 


^^m 


LACED  in  a  beautiful  gi*ove,  adorned  with 

the  finest  forest  trees,  and  the  most  curious 

plants,  the  Sensitive-Plant,  on  being  brought 

out  of  the  gi-eenhouse,  on  a  fine  summer's 

day,  began  to  give  himself  great  airs,  and  to  treat 

all  that  were  about  him  with  much  petulance  and 

disdain. 

"  How,"  he  exclaimed,  "  could  the  gardener  think  of 
setting  me  among  a  parcel  of  trees!  gross,  inanimate 
things  ;  mere  vegetables,  and  perfect  stocks  !  Sure,  he 
does  not  take  me  for  a  common  plant,  when  he  knows, 
that  I  have  the  sense  of  feeling  in  a  more  exquisite 
degree  than  he  has  himself:  it  really  shocks  me  to  see 
into  what  wretched  low  company  he  has  introduced 
me.  It  is  more  than  the  delicacy  of  my  constitution 
and  the  extreme  tenderness  of  my  nerves  can  bear. 
Pray,  Mrs.  Acacia,  stand  a  little  farther  off,  and  do  not 
presume  quite  so  much  upon  your  idle  pretense  of 
being  my  cousin.  Good  Mr.  Citron,  keep  your  distance, 
I  beseech  you  ;  your  sti'ong  scent  quite  overpowers  me. 
Friend  Palm-Tree,  your  offensive  shade  is  really  more 
than  I  am  able  to  support." 

The  lofty  Palm-Tree,  as  he  was  shooting  up  his  head 
with  more  vigor  under  the  weight  that  was  hung  upon 
it,  condescended  to  rebuke  the  impertinent  creature  in 
the  following  manner :  "  Thou  vegetable  fribble !  learn  to 
know  thyself,  and  thy  own  worthlessness  and  insignifi- 
cance. Thou  vainest  thyself  on  a  vicious  softness,  a 
false  delicacy  ;  the  very  defect  and  imbecility  of  thy 
nature.  What  art  thou  good  for,  that  shrinkest  at  a 
touch,  and  droopest  at  a  breath  of  air ;  feeble  and  bar- 
ren, a  perpetual  torment  to  thyself,  and  wholly  useless 
to  others  ?      Whereas  we,  whom  thou  treatest  with 
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such  disdain,  make  a  gi'ateful  return  to  man  for  his  care 
of  us  ;  some  of  us  yield  him  fruit,  others  are  serviceable 
to  him  by  our  strength  and  firmness ;  we  shade  him 
from  the  heat  of  the  sim,  and  defend  him  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  winds.  I  am  particularly  distinguished  for 
my  hardiness  and  perseverance,  my  steadiness  and  con- 
stancy ;  and  on  account  of  those  very  qualities  which 
thou  wantest,  and  affectest  to  despise,  have  the  honor 
to  be  made  the  emblem  of  conquest,  and  the  reward  of 
the  conqueror." 


Some  seek  distinction  even  in  a  faihng, 
And  like  to  seem  fastidious,  weak,  and  ailing; 
Give  me  the  youth  that's  hardy,  brave,  and  kind, 
His  honest  face  the  index  of  his  mind. 
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THE  BROOK  AND  THE  FOUNTAIN. 

A  Fountain  varied  gambols  played, 

Close  by  an  humble  Brook  ; 
While  geutly  murmuring  through  the  glade, 

Its  peaceful  com*se  it  took. 

Perhaps  it  gave  one  envious  gaze 

Upon  the  Fountain's  height, 
While  glittering  in  the  morning  rays. 

Preeminently  bright. 

In  all  the  colors  of  the  sky, 

Alternately  it  shone  : 
The  Brook  observed  it  with  a  sigh, 

But  quietly  roU'd  on. 

The  owner  of  the  Fountain  died; 

Neglect  soon  brought  decay  ; 
The  bursting  pipes  were  ill  supplied  ; 

The  Fountain  ceased  to  play. 

But  still  the  Brook  its  peaceful  course 

Continued  to  pursue ; 
Her  ample,  inexhausted  source. 

From  nature's  fount  she  drew. 

*'  Now,"  said  the  Brook,  "  I  bless  my  fate, 

My  showy  rival  gone  ; 
Contented  in  its  native  state. 

My  little  stream  rolls  on. 

"  And  all  the  world  has  cause,  indeed. 

To  own  with  grateful  heart. 
How  much  great  nature's  works  excel 

The  feeble  works  of  art." 


MORAL. 

Humble  usefulness  is  preferable  to  idle  splendor. 
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VIRTUE  AND  HER  DAUGHTERS. 


Virtue  had  three  Daughters,  all  so  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful and  so  accomplished  in  manners,  that  they  seemed 
to  possess  every  excellence  of  their  mother  added  to  their 
own,  and  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Graces. 
But  their  chief  delight  was  to  be  seen  conspicuously  in 
royal  courts,  where,  it  may  be  said,  they  both  instructed 
and  learned ;  and  were  alike  courted,  admired,  and  imi- 
tated. 

This  love  of  general  admiration  in  them  gave  their 
mother  some  serious  thoughts,  fearing  they  might,  in  a 
degree,  lose  their  original  integrity  and  simplicity,  and 
affect  what  they  did  not  feel.  "  My  Daughters,"  said 
she,  "  perhaps  I  have  never  possessed  those  captivating 
fascinations  which  you  are  so  eminent  for,  as  ray  time 
has  been  spent  in  assembhes  less  numerous,  and  of  infe- 
rior rank,  where  I  have  been  always  sure  of  a  most  cor- 
dial reception  ;  and  have  therefore  been  more  safe  from 
all  alluring  temptations  to  deviate  from  the  sti'ict  rule  of 
right.     I  beg  that  you  will  keep  it  always  in  your  mind, 
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and  never  even  for  one  moment  forget,  that  you  are  the 
offspring  of  Virtue,  otherwise  all  your  charms  will  soon 
decay." 


No  doubt  but  the  court  is  the  first  school  for  cliarms 
of  manners.  There  is  to  be  seen  an  imitation,  at  least, 
of  all  the  most  excellent  qualities  and  beauties  of  fine 
nature ;  and  was  it  in  reality  that  which  it  assumes,  it 
would  indeed  be  Paradise  ;  and  although  it  is  not  real, 
yet  it  is  still  beneficial  to  see  these  graceful  imitations  of 
Virtue. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  hypocrisy  that  con- 
ceals ;  we  are  only  to  survey  the  beautiful  surface,  and 
attempt  to  acquire  in  reality  that  which  it  pretends  to  be. 


THE  HARE  AND  MANY  FRIENDS. 

A  Hare,  who,  in  a  civil  way. 
Complied  with  every  thing  like  Gay, 
Was  known  by  all  the  bestial  train, 
Who  haunt  the  wood,  or  graze  the  plain. 

As  forth  she  went,  at  early  dawn, 
To  taste  the  dew-besprinkled  lawn. 
Behind,  she  hears  the  hunters  cries. 
And  from  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder  flies. 
She  starts,  she  stops,  she  pants  for  breath ; 
She  hears  the  near  approach  of  death  ; 
She  doubles,  to  mislead  the  hound, 
And  measures  back  her  mazy  round  ; 
'Till,  fainting  in  the  public  way. 
Half-dead  with  fear,  she  gasping  lay  : 
What  transport  in  her  bosom  gi*ew. 
When  first  the  Horse  appear'd  in  view ! 

"  Let  me,"  says  she,  "your  back  ascend. 
And  owe  my  safety  to  a  friend ; 
You  know  my  feet  betray  my  flight ; 
To  friendship,  ev'ry  burden's  light." 
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The  Horse  replied — "  Poor  honest  Puss  ! 
It  gi'ieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  thus  : 
Be  comforted — rehef  is  near; 
For  all  our  friends  are  in  the  rear." 

.     She  next  the  stately  Bull  implor'd, 
And  thus  replied  the  mighty  lord  : — 
"  Since  ev'ry  beast  alive  can  tell, 
That  I  sincerely  wish  you  well, 
I  may,  without  oftense,  pretend 
To  take  the  freedom  of  a  friend  ; — 
Love  calls  me  hence  ;  a  fav'rite  cow 
Expects  me  near  yon  barley-mow ; 
And  when  a  lady's  in  the  case. 
You  know,  all  other  things  give  place. 
To  leave  you  thus,  may  seem  unkind ; 
But  see — the  Goat  is  just  behind." 

The  Goat  remark'd,  her  pulse  was  high  ; 
Her  languid  head,  her  heavy  eye  ; 
"  My,  back,"  says  she,  "  may  do  you  harm  ; 
The  Sheep's  at  hand,  and  wool  is  warm." 

The  Sheep  was  feeble,  and  complain'd, 
His  sides  a  load  of  wool  sustained  ; 
Said  he  was  slow ;  confess'd  his  fears ; 
For  hounds  eat  Sheep  as  well  as  Hares. 

She  now  the  trotting  Calf  address'd, 
To  save  from  death,  a  friend  distress'd. 
"  Shall  I,"  says  he,  "  of  tender  age, 
In  this  important  care  engage  ? 
Older  and  abler  pass  you  by ; 
How  sti-ong  are  those  !  how  weak  am  I ! 
Should  I  presume  to  bear  you  hence, 
Those  friends  of  mine  may  take  oftense  : 
Excuse  me,  then — you  know  my  heart; 
But  dearest  friends,  alas  !  must  part. 
How  shall  we  all  lament ! — Adieu  ! 
For  see,  the  hounds  are  just  in  view." 


Friendships  are  single  :  who  depend 
On  many,  rarely  find  a  friend. 
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THE  FORESTER  AND  THE  LION. 


OING  out  one  day,  on  a  hunting  excur- 
sion, a  Forester  met  with  a  Lion,  and  they 
discoursed  together,  for  a  while,  without 
^M^p  differing  much  in  opinion.  At  last,  a  dispute  hap- 
**  pening  to  arise  about  the  superiority  between  a 
Man  and  a  Lion,  the  3Ian,  wanting  a  better  argu- 
ment, showed  the  Lion  a  marble  monument,  on 
which  was  placed  the  statue  of  a  man  sti'iding 
over  a  vanquished  lion.  "  If  this,"  says  the 
Lion,  "  is  all  you  have  to  say  for  it,  let  us  be  the  carv- 
ers, and  we  wiU  make  the  Lion  striding  over  the 
Man." 


Contending  parties  are  very  apt  to  appeal  for  the 
truth  to  records  WTitten  by  their  own  side  ;  but  nothing 
is  more  unfair,  and  at  the  same  time  insignificant  and 
unconvincing.  Such  is  the  partiality  of  mankind  in 
favor  of  themselves  and  their  own  actions,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  come  at  any  certainty  by  reading 
the  accounts  which  are  ^vl•itten  on  one  side  only.  We 
have  few  or  no  memoirs  come  down  to  us  of  what  was 
ti'ansacted  in  the  world  during  the  sovereignty  of  ancient 
Rome,  but  what  were  written  by  those  who  had  a  de- 
pendence upon  it ;  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
appear,  upon  most  occasions,  to  have  been  so  great  and 
glorious  a  nation.  What  their  cotemporaries  of  other 
countries  thought  of  them  we  cannot  tell,  otheiAvise 
than  from  their  own  writers ;  it  is  not  impossible  but 
they  might  have  described  them  as  a  barbarous,  rapa- 
cious, ti'eacherous,  uupolite  people ;  who,  upon  their 
conquest  of  Greece,  for  some  time,  made  as  great  havoc 
and  destruction  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  their  fellow- 
plunderers,  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  did  afterward  in 
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Italy.  "What  monsters  would  our  own  party  zealots 
make  of  each  other,  if  the  ti-ansactions  of  the  times 
were  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  by  a  warm,  hearty 
man  on  either  side  ;  and  were  such  records  to  survive 
two  or  three  centuries,  with  what  perplexities  and  diffi- 
culties must  they  embarrass  a  young  historian,  as  by 
turns  he  consulted  them  for  the  characters  of  his  great 
forefathers !  If  it  should  so  happen,  it  were  to  be 
wished  this  moral  might  be  living  at  the  same  time,  that 
young  readers,  instead  of  doubting  to  which  they  should 
give  their  credit,  would  not  fail  to  remember  that  this 
was  the  work  of  a  man,  that  of  a  lion. 


THE  LION  AND  OTHER  BEASTS  HUNTING. 

A  Leopard,  a  Lynx,  and  a  Wolf  were  ambitious  of 
the  honor  of  hunting  with  the  Lion.  His  majesty  ac- 
ceded to  their  desire,  and  it  was  agi*eed  that  they  should 
allhave  an  equal  share  in  whatever  might  betaken.  They 
scoured  the  forest,  and,  after  a  hot  chase,  pulled  down 
a  noble  stag.  It  was  divided  with  great  dexterity  by 
the  Lynx  into  four  equal  parts,  but,  just  as  he  was  going 
to  secure  his  share — "  Hold  !"  said  the  Lion,  "  let  no  one 
presume  to  serve  himself,  till  he  has  heard  our  just  and 
reasonable  claims.  I  seize  upon  the  first  quarter  by 
virtue  of  my  prerogative ;  the  second  I  think  is  due  to 
my  superior  conduct  and  courage  ;  I  cannot  forego  the 
third  on  account  of  the  necessities  of  my  den  :  and  if 
any  one  is  inclined  to  dispute  my  right  to  the  fourth,  let 
him  speak."  Awed  by  the  majesty  of  his  frown,  and 
the  terror  of  his  paws,  the  three  companions  silently 
withdrew  resolving  never  to  hunt  again,  but  with  their 
equals. 


Man,  having  wi'onged  you  once, 
Trusted  more,  proves  you  a  dunce. 
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THE  BEACON  AND  THE  CHANDELIER. 


OURTEOUS  and  gay,  a  goodly  company 
were  assembled  to  dance  and  to  feast,  in  a 
lordly  hall,  in  which  was  suspended  a  splen- 
did Chandelier.     The  surrounding  walls,  covered 
with  the  richest  hangings  of  silk  and  velvet,  pre- 
C     vented  even  the  possibility  of  a  transient  breeze 
from  agitating  its  brilliant  light. 

At  a  distance,  through  a  window,  was  discov- 
ered a  Beacon  upon  an  exposed  headland,  whose  warn- 
ing light  shone  out  amid  rain  and  storm,  and  burning 
bright  when  all  the  elements  around  seemed  combined 
for  its  extinction.  The  pompous  Chandelier  threw  his 
rays  with  contempt  toward  his  supposed  rude  and  beg- 
garly inferior,  and  shone  with  conscious  pride  while 
enjoying  the  vast  superiority  of  his  exalted  situa- 
tion :  when  a  voice,  sounding  from  a  solemn  organ  that 
stood  in  the  room,  thus  reproved  him :  "  Do  not  so 
quickly  congratulate  yourself  in  your  fancied  superior- 
ity ;  but  recollect  that  you  are  only  the  servile  assistant 
to  the  youthful  pastime  of  the  gaytriflers  of  a  moment; 
wliile  yonder  flame,  like  light  from  heaven,  forewarns 
the  forlorn  mariner  of  his  danger,  and  guides  him 
safely  into  the  haven,  braving  all  storms  to  execute  its 
office. 


We  should  not  be  deceived  by  external  show  and 
pomp,  so  as  to  suppose  or  mistake  them  to  be  the  proofs 
of  virtue,  or  true  greatness  of  soul,  or  imagine  they  are 
the  usual  concomitants  of  the  noblest  qualities,  although 
they  may  sometimes  be   so.     An  heroic  and  virtuous 
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mind,  bravely  straggling  with  the  evils  of  life,  and  yet 
performing,  to  the  best  of  its  abilities,  its  duties  to  soci- 
ety, is  a  much  gi-ander  object  of  contemplation  than  the 
splendor  of  wealth  and  power,  although  not  so  conspic- 
uous or  so  much  noticed. 


THE  PIKE  AND  OTHER  FISH. 

A  Pike,  who  always  lived  in  fresh  water,  and  had, 
meanwhile,  observed  that  all  the  other  fish  avoided  him, 
gi-ew  thereby  so  stout,  that,  ever  afterward,  he  fell 
upon  all  that  came  near  him,  and  swallowed  them  up, 
and  thus  made  himself  lord  and  master  over  all  the  river 
and  fresh  water  Fish,  on  whom  he  fed  so  plentifully, 
that  he  was  gi*own  to  an  unusual  size,  and  thought  him- 
self too  big  and  too  strong  to  have  the  extent  of  his 
power  and  dominion  bounded  by  the  river,  and  to  rule 
over  small  Fish  only.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  ex- 
tend his  sway  to  the  sea,  and  to  govern  all  the  fish  that 
dwelt  in  the  briny  flood,  though  they  had  never  done 
him  any  hurt, — nay,  were  wholly  unknown  to  him. 

Accordingly  he  swam  to  the  sea,  with  gi-eat  joy,  to 
take  possession  of  his  imaginary  kingdom ;  but  was  no 
sooner  aiTived  there,  than  a  Shark  and  a  Porpoise,  fish 
that  he  had  never  seen  before,  darted  at  him,  and  put  a 
check  to  his  great  design.  He  fled  from  them  immedi- 
ately ;  but,  in  his  flight,  received  several  cruel  wounds, 
before  he  regained  the  river,  where  he  long  bemoaned  his 
misfortune ;  observing,  in  the  mean  time,  that  all  the 
little  Fish,  who  before  had  shunned  him,  or  been  obedi- 
ent to  him,  did  now  rejoice  at  his  wounds  and  misery, 
and  made  sport  of  him,  since  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
hurt  them.  This  he  laid  so  much  to  heart,  that  he  died 
of  grief  and  sorrow. 
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THE  TWO  HORSES. 

Two  Horses  were  traveling  the  road  together ;  one 
loaded  with  a  sack  of  flour,  the  other  with  a  sum  of 
money.  The  latter,  proud  of  his  splendid  burden,  toss- 
ed up  his  head  with  an  air  of  conscious  superiority,  and 
every  now  and  then  cast  a  look  of  contempt  upon  his 
humble  companion.  In  passing  through  a  wood,  they 
were  met  by  a  gang  of  highwaymen,  who  immediately 
seized  upon  the  Horse  that  was  candying  the  treasure  ; 
but  the  spirited  steed  not  being  altogether  disposed  to 
stand  so  quietly  as  w^as  necessaiy  for  their  purpose,  they 
beat  him  most  unmercifully ;  and,  after  plundering  him 
of  his  boasted  load,  left  him  to  lament  at  his  leisure  the 
cruel  bruises  he  had  received.  "  Friend,"  said  his  de- 
spised companion  to  him,  who  had  now  reason  to  triumph 
in  his  turn,  "  distinguished  posts  are  often  dangerous  to 
those  who  possess  them.  If  you  had  served  a  miller,  as 
I  do,  you  might  have  traveled  the  road  unmolested." 
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THE  RAT  AND  THE  OYSTER. 

A  Rat,  possessed  of  little  brains, 
Accustom'd  but  to  fields  and  plains, 
Forsook  the  plenteous  store  of  corn, 
And  (his  first  ti'ip  since  he  was  born), 
Scorning  a  parent's  kind  control. 
Rashly  forsook  his  native  hole. 
The  very  moment  he  was  out. 
He  look'd  above,  and  round  about: 
"  Oh  !  how  extensive  is  the  land  !" 
He  cried  ;  "  the  world,  how  vast  and  grand  '" 
The  mole-hills,  to  his  untaught  eyes, 
Assum'd  the  mountains'  height  and  size 
*' Amazing!" — he  proceeded  thus  : — 
"  I  see  the  Alps  and  Caucasus ! 
And  that  (a  stream  he  saw  in  motion) 
Is,  surely,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  !" 

At  length,  proceeding  to  the  shore, 
Where  fishermen  had  been  before. 
Some  scatter'd  Oysters  there  remain'd, 
Of  the  large  portion  they  had  gain'd. 
Among  them  one  (as  oft  we  view), 
With  shell  uprais'd  an  inch  or  two. 
Lay  as  in  quiet,  soft  delight, 
Exposing  skin  of  healthy  white  ; 
So  plump  and  tempting  did  it  lie, 
It  caught  the  Rat's  exploring  eye. 
"  What  do  I  see  ?"  he  cried  ;  "  a  treat ! 
This  must  be  most  delicious  meat ; 
At  any  rate,  this  day  I  dine 
Better  than  any  friend  of  mine  : 
I  have  been  looking  for  good  cheer ; 
Lucky  am  I  to  find  it  here." 
Then,  full  of  hope,  lured  by  the  smell, 
He  thrust  his  head  within  the  shell. 

The  Oyster,  who  had  never  met 
With  so  much  unpoliteness  yet, — 
And,  surely,  nothing  could  be  ruder, — 
Caught,  crush'd,  and  kill'd  the  bold  intruder. 
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MORAL. 


See  the  result  of  roaming  wide, 
Without  companion,  friend,  or  guide  ; 
Who  scorn  advice,  can  ne'er  succeed ; 
Presumption  must  to  ruin  lead  : 
My  youthful  friends  remember  that ; 
Nor  imitate  this  foolish  rat. 


THE  GOOSE  AND  THE  PARROT. 

A  Goose,  who,  with  care  and  trouble,  but  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  liberty,  got  her  food  in  the  water  and  on 
land,  and  was  grown  fat  with  it,  became,  nevertheless, 
dissatisfied  with  that  way  of  life,  on  seeing,  by  accident, 
in  a  great  man's  house,  a  Parrot,  hanging  in  a  gilt  cage, 
who  was  plentifully  fed  with  wine-sops  and  o&er  deli- 
cacies, and  drank  his  fill  of  the  best  liquors. 

She,  therefore,  stirred  up  all  the  Geese  of  her  family, 
to  go  in  search  of  so  desirable  a  change  ;  and  they,  en- 
couraged by  her  persuasions,  went  to  court  with  her, 
and  there  sufiered  themselves  to  be  taken.  The  com- 
mon Geese  were  distributed  among  the  particular 
courtiers ;  but  she,  as  their  chief,  was  brought  to  the 
king,  who  caused  her  to  be  put  into  a  cage,  and  gave 
orders  that  she  should  be  fed  as  the  Parrot  was,  but  on 
condition  that  she  should  learn  to  talk  like  him ;  and 
that  if  she  were  negligent  in  learning,  she  should  be  put 
to  death.  But  when  she  found  herself  in  the  cage,  and 
the  door  shut  upon  her,  she  began  to  reflect  that  she 
was  a  prisoner,  and  that  she  was  wholly  incapable  of 
learning  to  talk  like  a  Parrot ;  from  whence  she  con- 
cluded, that  she  should  soon  be  detected : — the  fear  of 
which  so  preyed  upon  her,  that  she  fretted  herself  to 
death. 
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THE  TWO  FOXES. 


W^-^-^tL 


;WO  Foxes  formed  a  stratagem  to  enter 
'a  hen-roost;  which,  having  successfully 
executed,  and  killed  the  cock,  the  hens, 
and  the  chickens,  they  began  to  feed 
upon  them  with  singular  satisfaction.  One 
of  the  Foxes,  who  was  young  and  inconsid- 
erate, was  for  devouring  them  all  upon  the 
spot ;  the  other,  who  was  old  and  covetous, 
proposed  to  reserve  some  of  them  for  an- 
other time.  "For  experience,  child,"  said  he,  "has  made 
me  ^v^se ;  and  I  have  seen  many  unexpected  events 
since  I  came  into  the  world.  Let  us  provide,  therefore, 
against  what  may  happen,  and  not  consume  all  our  store 
at  one  meal." 

"  All  this  is  wondrous  wise,"  replied  the  young  Fox ; 
"but,  for  my  part,  I  am  resolved  not  to  stir,  till  I  have 
eaten  as  much  as  will  sene  me  a  whole  week  :  for  who 
would  be  mad  enough  to  return  hither,  when  it  is  cer- 
tain the  owner  of  these  fowls  will  watch  for  us,  and,  if 
he  should  catch  us,  would  certainly  put  us  to  death  ?" 

After  this  short  discourse,  each  pursued  his  own 
scheme  :  the  young  Fox  ate  till  he  burst  himself,  and 
had  scarcely  strength  to  reach  his  hole,  before  he  died. 
The  old  one,  who  thought  it  much  better  to  deny  his 
appetite  for  the  present,  and  lay  up  provision  for  the 
future,  returned  the  next  day,  and  w^as  kiUed  by  the 
Farmer. 


The  sins  of  youth  and  age  (how  hard  to  cure  !) 
An  equal  share  of  punishment  insure. 
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THE  CAT,  THE  COCK,  AND  THE  YOUNG 
MOUSE. 

A  YOUNG  Mouse,  that  had  seen  very  httle  of  the 
world,  came  running  one  day  to  his  mother  in  great 
haste  : — "Oh !  mother,"  said  he,  "  I  am  frightened  al- 
most to  death !  I  have  seen  the  most  extraordinary 
creature  that  ever  was.  He  has  a  fierce,  angry  look, 
and  struts  about  upon  two  legs  ;  a  strange  piece  of  flesh 
grows  on  his  head,  and  another  under  his  throat,  as  red 
as  blood  :  he  flapped  his  arms  against  his  sides,  as  if  he 
intended  to  rise  into  the  air;  and  stretching  out  his  head, 
he  opened  a  sharp-pointed  mouth 'so  wide  that  I  thought 
he  was  preparing  to  swallow  me  up  ;  then  he  roared 
at  me  so  horribly  that  I  trembled  every  joint,  and  was 
glad  to  run  home  as  fast  as  I  could.  If  I  had  not  been 
frightened  away  by  this  teiTible  monster,  I  was  just 
going  to  commence  an  acquaintance  with  the  prettiest 
creature  you  ever  saw.  She  had  a  soft  fur  skin,  thicker 
than  ours,  and  all  beautifully  streaked  with  black  and 
gi-ay ;  with  a  modest  look,  and  a  demeanor  so  humble 
and  courteous,  that  methought  I  could  have  fallen  in 
love  with  her.  Then  she  had  a  fine  long  tail,  which 
she  waved  about  so  prettily  and  looked  so  earnestly  at 
me,  that  I  do  believe  she  was  just  going  to  speak  to  me, 
when  the  horrid  monster  frightened  me  away." 

"Ah,  my  dear  child!"  said  the  mother,  "you  have 
escaped  being  devoured,  but  not  by  that  monster  you 
were  so  much  afraid  of;  which,  in  truth,  was  only  a  bird, 
and  would  have  done  you  no  manner  of  harm.  AVhereas, 
the  sweet  creature  of  whom  you  seem  so  fond,  was  no 
other  than  a  Cat ;  who,  under  that  hypocritical  coun- 
tenance, conceals  the  most  inveterate  hatred  to  all  our 
race,  and  subsists  entirely  by  devouring  Mice.  Learn 
from  this  incident,  my  dear,  never,  while  you  live,  to 
rely  on  outward  appearances." 


Beneath  a  fair,  alluring  guise, 
A  hidden  danger  often  lies. 
11 
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THE  WASPS  AND  THE  BEES. 

A  SWARM  of  Wasps  having  laid  claim  to  a  nest  of 
honeycombs,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  tmnk  of 
an  old  ti-ee.  by  some  Bees,  the  right  owners  protested 
against  their  demand  ;  and  it  being  agreed  between  the 
disputants  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a  third  party,  the 
cause  was  referred  to  a  Hornet,  who  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  make  the  requisite  inquiries. 

Witnesses  being  examined,  they  deposed,  that  certain 
winged  creatures,  who  had  a  loud  hum,  were  of  a  yel- 
lowish color,  and  somewhat  resembling  Bees,  were  ob- 
served for  a  considerame  time  to  be  hovering  about  the 
place  where  this  nest  was  found.  But  it  was  held  that 
this  did  not  sufficiently  decide  the  question ;  for  these 
characteristics,  the  Hornet  observed,  agi'eed  no  less  with 
the  Bees  than  with  the  Wasps. 

At  length  a  sensible  old  Bee  offered  to  put  the  matter 
in  dispute  upon  a  decisive  issue  ;  and,  for  that  purpose, 
directed  that  a  place  should  be  appointed  by  the  court 
for  the  plaintiffs  and  defendants  to  work  in  :  "  for  then," 
said  he,  "  it  will  soon  be  apparent,  which  of  us  are  ca- 
pable of  forming  such  regular  cells,  and  afterward  of  fill 
ing  them  with  so  delicious  a  fluid." 

The  Wasps  refusing  to  agree  to  this  proposal,  suffi 
ciently  convinced  the  judge  on  which  side  the  right  lay  • 
and  he,  consequently,  decreed  that  the  Bees  were,  in 
justice,  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  honeycombs. 


So  the  dull  lad,  who  slights  his  tasks, 
And  other  boys'  assistance  asks. 
When  call'd  to  prove  how  much  he  knows. 
Must  soon  the  cunning  fraud  expose  ; 
And  'stead  of  sharing  merit's  gains, 
Will  get  a  flogging  for  his  pains. 
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THE  TWO  SWIxNE. 


OEMERLY  it  happened  that  a  couple 
of  Swine,  whose  sole  pleasure  depended 
on  gratifying  their  appetites,  traveled  to- 
gether, in  quest  of  food  and  rarities,  till 
they  came  by  accident  to  the  sea-side  :  here 
they  saw,  at  a  distance  from  the. shore,  some  pieces  of 
a  wreck,  which  they  took  a  fancy  to  believe  contained 
some  rich  dainty,  and  thought  that  their  longing  appe- 
tite was  a  proof  of  its  being  some  repast  surpassing  any 
thing  they  liad  hitherto  found  ;  thus  weakly  proceeding 
from  one  extravagance  to  another,  they  at  last  came  to 
this  issue.  Being  unused  to  swimming,  and  so  awkward 
in  the  performance  that  they  ran  the  risk  of  cutting  their 
throats  in  the  attempt,  they  had  sufficient  prudence  left 
to  decline  this  method  of  obtaining  their  imagined  prize, 
but  resolved  (as  they  were  stout  drinkers),  to  drink  all 
that  lay  between  them  and  the  object  of  their  hopes. 
To  work  therefore  they  w^ent  till  they  burst. 


This  is  not  a  bad  representation  of  those  persons  who, 
having  fixed  their  ambitious  aim  on  some  distant  object 
as  the  summit  of  happiness,  waste  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes in  the  pursuit  of  that  which  is  far  above  their  pow- 
ers to  reach,  and  which  would  disappoint  their  hopes  if 
obtained. 

Those,  whose  excursive  fancies  rove  ungoverned  over 
the  world  of  honors  and  riches,  have  a  very  uncertain 
view  of  the  thing  called  happiness.  It  lies  in  the  dis- 
tant offing  of  life's  sea,  so  imperfectly  defined  that  it  is 
scarcely  more  than  guessed  at,  and  the  means  taken  to 
come  up  with  it  are  too  often  the  causes  of  our  disap- 
pointment. 
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THE  FIR-TREE  AND  THE  INSECT. 

A  STATELY  Fir-ti*ee,  ever  green. 
In  summer's  suns  or  winters  dire, 

With  pity  saw  an  Insect  wing 
His  aiiy  flight  in  gay  attire. 

Cried,  "  Child  of  summer,  on  the  wing 
In  bleak  November's  gloomy  reign, 

Deemst  thou  so  soon  the  balmy  spring 
Hath  visited  the  earth  again  ? 

"  Short  slumb'ring  in  the  torpid  nook. 
The  sun  awakens  thee  too  soon, 

Awhile  to  flutter  on  the  brook. 
Awhile  to  sport  amid  the  noon. 

''  Trust  not  this  fleeting,  golden  beam, 
This  genial  sky,  and  soften'd  air ; 

For  death  will  glaze  the  sparkling  stream. 
And  stretch  thee  cold  and  stiffen'd  there. 
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•'  Thou  simple  fool !  whei-e  are  the  flowers, 
The  balsam's  dust  thou  feedst  upon, 

The  music  of  the  twilight  bowers  ? — 
Canst  thou  not  see  how  all  are  gone  ? 

"  The  sunbeam  smiles  !  enough  for  thee 
The  transient  bliss  its  radiance  lends ; 

Thou  dost  not  feel,  thou  dost  not  see 
The  gloomy  future  that  impends." 


THE  FLY  IN  ST.  PAUL'S  CUPOLA. 

As  a  Fly  was  crawling  leisurely  up  one  of  the  columns 
of  St.  Paul's  cupola,  he  often  stopped,  surveyed,  exam- 
ined, and,  at  last,  broke  forth  into  the  following  excla- 
mation :  "  Strange  !  that  any  one  who  pretends  to  be 
an  artist,  should  ■  ever  leave  so  superb  a  structure  with 
so  many  roughnesses  unpolished  !"  "  Ah,  my  friend  !" 
said  that  learned  architect,  the  spider,  who  hung  in  his 
web  under  one  of  the  capitals,  "you  should  never  judge 
of  things  beyond  the  extent  of  your  capacity.  This  lofty 
building  was  not  erected  for  such  diminutive  animals 
as  you  or  I ;  but  for  a  certain  sort  of  creatures,  who 
are,  at  least,  ten  thousand  times  as  large  :  to  their 
eyes,  it  is  very  possible,  these  columns  may  seem  as 
smooth,  as  to  you  appear  the  wings  of  your  favorite 
mistress." 


Thus  the  vain  man,  whose  nariow  soul 
Is  too  confin'd  to  gi-asp  the  whole, 
Presumes  to  censure  or  to  mend 
That  which  he  cannot  comprehend. 
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THE  ELEPHANT  AND  THE  SLAVE. 

An  Elephant,  in  his  progi-ess  through  the  forest,  saw 
a  Slave  felling  trees,  and  linked  by  a  chain  to  a  log  of 
wood  to  prevent  his  escape.  "  I  see  clearly,"  said  the 
Elephant,  "  that  you  are  a  Slave  by  your  equipment,  an 
indication  also  of  your  past  bad  conduct,  which  has 
brought  5"ou  to  disgj-ace."  "  True,"  said  the  Slave,  "  but 
notwithstanding  my  degraded  state,  I  am  still  your  su- 
perior." "  In  one  quality,"  replied  the  Elephant,  "you 
have  the  advantage  most  supremely,  and  which  mankind 
possess  alone,  in  contradistinction  to  all  other  animals  in 
the  creation.  I  mean  the  power  of  being  able  to  console 
themselves  b}^  self-adulation  and  flattei'ing  conceit,  even 
when  under  the  most  degrading  circumstances,  or  when 
steeped  in  vice  :  not  once  recollecting  that  it  is  manners 
make  the  man. 


It  is  curious  to  observe  by  what  ingenious  sophistry 
and  artful  cant  we  endeavor  to  screen  from  our  sight 
and  conviction  the  odiousness  of  many  of  our  qualities, 
instead  of  boldly  facing  them,  in  order  to  descry  their 
deformity,  which  would  raise  our  hatred  and  force  us  to 
correct  them.  On  the  contraiy,  by  this  Wind  indul- 
gence we  give  strength  to  vice,  till  at  last  it  gains  the 
mastery  over  us,  and  ends  in  our  ruin.  Would  that 
there  were  mirrors  for  the  mind  as  well  as  for  the  face. 
The  understanding  is  often  deceived,  because  there  is 
nothing  to  represent  it  truly  ;  and  every  judge  of  him- 
self, being  seduced  by  inclination,  will  always  find  some 
loophole  or  other  to  evade  censure.  Self-love  makes  us 
put  on  spectacles,  to  see  the  things  larger  that  concern 
ourselves. 
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THE  COUNCIL  OF  HORSES. 


^®)|i'  NCE  on  a  time,  a  neighing  Steed, 
WWJl  Who  graz'd  among  a  num'roiis  breed, 
^^  With  mutiny  had  fir'd  the  train, 
Wj'        And  spread  dissension  through  the  plain 
jj        On  matters  that  concern'd  the  state, 

The  council  met  in  grand  debate. 
"         A  Colt,  whose  eyeballs  flam'd  with  ire, 

Elate  witli  strength  and  youthful  fire, 
In  haste  stepp'd  forth  before  the  rest, 
And  thus  the  list'ning  throng  address'd  : 

"  My  friends  !  how  abject  is  our  race  ! 
Condemn'd  to  slav'ry  and  disgrace  ! 
Shall  we  our  servitude  retain, 
Because  our  sires  have  borne  the  chain  ? 
Consider,  friends,  your  strength  and  might ; 
'Tis  conquest  to  assert  your  right. 
How  cumb'rous  is  the  gilded  coach ! 
The  pride  of  man  is  our  reproach. 
Were  we  designed  for  daily  toil, 
To  drag  the  ploughshare  through  the  soil ; 
To  sweat  in  harness  through  the  road  ; 
To  groan  beneath  the  carrier's  load  ? 
How  feeble  are  the  two-legg'd  kind  ! 
What  force  is  in  our  nerves  combin'd  ' 
Shall,  then,  our  nobler  jaws  submit 
To  foam  and  champ  the  galling  bit  ? 
Shall  haughty  man  my  back  bestride  ? 
Shall  the  shai-p  spur  provoke  my  side  ? 
Forbid  it,  heav'ns  !  reject  the  rein  ; 
Your  shame,  your  infamy  disdain. 
Let  him  the  lion  first  conti-ol. 
And  still  the  tigers  famish'd  growl ! 
Let  us,  like  them,  our  freedom  claim  ; 
And  make  him  tremble  at  our  name." 
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A  general  nod  approv'd  the  cause, 
And  all  the  circle  neigh'd  applause  ; 
When,  lo !  with  grave  and  solemn  pace, 
A  Steed  advanc'd  before  the  race, 
With  age  and  long  experience  wise ; 
Around  he  cast  his  thoughtful  eyes, 
And,  to  the  murmurs  of  the  ti-ain. 
Thus  spoke  the  Nestor  of  the  plain  : 

"  AVhen  I  had  health  and  strength  like  you. 
The  toils  of  servitude  I  knew. 
Now,  grateful  man  rewards  my  pains, 
And  gives  me  all  these  wide  domains. 
At  will  I  crop  the  year's  increase  ; 
My  latter  hfe  is  rest  and  peace. 
I  grant,  to  man  we  lend  our  pains, 
And  aid  him  to  correct  the  plains  : 
But  doth  not  he  divide  the  care, 
Through  all  the  labors  of  the  year  ? 
How  many  thousand  structures  rise. 
To  fence  us  from  inclement  skies  ! 
For  us  he  bears  the  sultiy  day, 
And  stores  up  all  our  winter's  hay. 
He  sows,  he  reaps  the  harvest's  gain  ; 
We  share  the  toil,  and  share  the  grain." 

The  tumult  ceas'd.     The  Colt  submitted  ; 
And,  like  his  ancestors,  was  bitted. 


Since  every  creature  is  decreed 
To  aid  each  other's  mutual  need  ; 
Submit,  with  a  contented  mind. 
To  act  the  part  by  heaven  assign'd 
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THE  MOTH,  GRASSHOPPER,  AND  BEE. 


ARLY  one  fine  summer's  morning,  a  gaudy 
Moth  happened  to  Hght  near  a  Grasshopper 
'on  a  green  lawn.  "Well  met,"  said  the 
Grasshopper;  "this  is  a  morning  just  fit  for 
such  idle  gentry  as  ourselves."  A  bustling  Bee, 
who  overheard  this  harangue,  immediately  joined 
the  company,  and  addressed  the  Grasshopper : 
"True,"  said  the  Bee,  "you  are,  indeed,  a 
couple  of  idlers,  and  in  that  respect,  at  present,  much 
upon  a  par.  But  recollect  that  there  is  this  difference 
between  you  :  this  fine-winged  Moth,  now  so  gaudy  and 
so  idle,  was  originally  a  humble  worm,  and  then  em- 
ployed her  time  in  unremitting  industry,  and  spun  a 
thread  of  which  the  robes  of  royalty  are  made.  It 
was  not  till  she  was  lifted  from  her  low^ly  station  into 
higher  life,  that  she  knew  not  how  to  conduct  herself  with 
becoming  propriety,  and  grew  worse  than  useless  by 
helping  time  to  destroy  the  veiy  work  that  her  virtuous 
labors  had  composed,  and  became  from  the  time  of  her 
exaltation  as  vain,  idle,  and  worthless  as  yourself;  whose 
whole  life  has  been  spent  from  beginning  to  end  in  hop- 
ping and  singing. 


There  are  abundance  of  persons  who,  in  humble  and 
confined  circumstances,  are  seen  to  conduct  themselves 
with  admirable  prudence  and  propriety ;  and  yet,  lift 
them  into  a  higher  sphere,  and  increase  their  power,  we 
shall  see  humors  and  passions  present  themselves  that 
we  had  no  notion  they  possessed.  For  as  our  powers  of 
action  are  increased,  so  much  the  more  are  the  virtues 
required  to  act :  and  if  we  have  not  their  assistance,  it 
had  been  better  to  have  remained  in  an  humble  and 
obscure  situation. 
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THE  PASSENGER  AND  THE  PILOT. 

It  had  blown  a  violent  storm  at  sea,  and  the  whole 
crew  of  a  large  vessel  were  in  imminent  danger  of  ship- 
wreck. After  the  rolling  of  the  waves  was  somewhat 
abated,  a  Passenger  who  had  never  been  at  sea  before, 
having  observed  the  Pilot  calm  and  apparently  uncon- 
cerned even  in  their  greatest  danger,  had  the  cm-iosity 
to  ask  him  what  death  his  father  died.  "He  perished 
at-sea,"  answered  the  Pilot,"  as  my  grandfather  did  be- 
fore him."  "  And  are  you  not  afraid  of  trusting  your- 
self to  an  element  that  has  proved  thus  fatal  to  your 
family  ?''  "  Afraid  !  by  no  means  ;  why  we  must  all 
die:  is  not  your  father  dead?"  "Yes,  but  he  died 
in  his  bed."  "And  why  then  are  you  not  afraid  of 
trusting  yourself  to  your  bed  ?  Surely,  if  the  hand  of 
Providence  is  equally  extended  over  all  places,  there 
is  no  more  reason  for  me  to  be  afraid  of  going  to  sea, 
than  for  you  to  be  afraid  of  going  to  bed." 
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THE  WOODCUTTER  AND  JUPITER. 

A  "Woodcutter  one  day,  resting  awhile  from  his 
labor,  and  calculating  the  probable  extent  of  his  existence, 
became  surprised  that  so  wonderful  a  piece  of  work- 
manship as  he  was  should  be  made  to  last  no  longer, 
and  was  complaining  bitterly  at  his  supposed  hard  fate  : 
when  an  ape,  who  had  overheard  his  lamentations,  bade 
him  leave  off  gi-umbling,  and  petition  Jupiter  to  give  him 
the  years  allotted  to  his  dog  and  ass.  The  man  did  as 
he  was  advised,  and  Jupiter,  to  punish  him  for  his  wick- 
edness and  folly,  gi-anted  his  request.  Death  soon  de- 
prived him  of  his  t^vo  serviceable  companions,  of  the 
friendship  of  his  dog,  and  the  assistance  of  his  ass,  by 
whose  labor  he  had  hitherto  subsisted.  Poor  and 
friendless  he  dragged  out  the  residue  of  the  days  he  had 
so  presumptuously  desired,  in  misery  and  want. 

MORAL. 

Man  often,  in  the  narrowness  of  his  own  wisdom,  re- 
pines at  the  ordinations  of  Providence,  imagining  that 
what  he  most  desires  would  be  most  to  his  advantage  ; 
but  time  generally  convinces  him  of  the  folly  of  his 
wishes ;  and  that  which  he  then  considered  a  present 
good  would  ultimately  have  proved  the  greatest  evil. 
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THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  ASSEMBLY  OF 
ANIMALS. 

As  Jupiter's  all-seeing  eye 
Survey'd  the  worlds  beneath  the  sky, 
From  this  small  speck  of  earth  were  sent 
Murmm's  and  sounds  of  discontent ; 
For  ev'ry  thing  alive  complain'd, 
That  he  the  hardest  life  sustain'd. 
Jove  calls  his  Eagle  ;  at  the  word 
Before  him  stands  the  royal  bird. 
Th'  obedient  bird,  from  heav'n's  height. 
Downward  directs  his  happy  flight ; 
Then  cited  every  living  thing 
To  hear  the  mandates  of  his  king. 

"  Ungrateful  creatures  !  whence  arise 
These  murmurs,  which  offend  the  skies  ? 
Why  this  disorder  ?  say  the  cause  ; 
For  just  are  Jove's  eternal  laws  : 
Let  each  his  discontent  reveal ; 
To  you,  sour  Dog,  I  first  appeal." 

"  Hard  is  my  lot,"  the  Hound  replies  ; 
"  On  what  fleet  nerves  the  Greyhound  flies ! 
While  I,  with  weary  step  and  slow. 
O'er  plains,  and  vales,  and  mountains  go; 
The  morning  sees  my  chase  begun, 
Nor  ends  it  till  the  setting  sun." 

"  When,"  says  the  Greyhound,  "  I  pursue, 
My  game  is  lost,  or  caught  in  view ; 
Beyond  my  sight  the  prey's  secure  : 
The  Hound  is  slow,  but  always  sure. 
And  had  I  his  sagacious  scent, 
Jove  ne'er  had  heard  my  discontent." 

The  Lion  crav'd  the  Fox's  art ; 
The  Fox,  the  Lion's  force  and  heart ; 
The  Cock  implor'd^the  Pigeon's  flight, 
Whose  wings  were  rapid,  strong,  and  light ; 
The  Pigeon,  strength  of  wing  despis'd, 
And  the  Cock's  matchless  valor  priz'd ; 
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The  Fishes  wished  to  gi-aze  the  plain  ; 
The  Beasts,  to  skim  beneath  the  main. 
Thus,  envious  of  another's  state, 
Each  blam'd  the  partial  hand  of  fate. 

The  bird  of  heav'n  then  cried  aloud, 
"  Jove  bids  disperse  the  murm'ring  crowd  ; 
The  god  rejects  your  idle  prayers : 
"Would  ye,  rebellious  mutineers  ! 
Entirely  change  your  name  and  nature, 
And  be  the  very  envied  creature  ? 
What,  silent  all :  and  none  consent  ? 
Be  happy,  then,  and  learn  content ; 
Nor  imitate  the  restless  mind 
And  proud  ambition  of  mankind." 

MORAL. 

Every  one  thinks  his  own  condition  the  hardest. 
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THE  PEACOCK'S  COxMPLAINT. 


f 


RESENTING    a    memorial   to    Juno,    the 
Peacock  therein  complained  how  hardly  he 
thought  he  was  used,  in  not  having  so  good  a 
voice  as  the  nightingale  ;   how  that  pretty  an- 
imal was  agreeable  to   every  ear  that  heard  it, 
while  he  was  laughed  at  for  his  ugly,  screaming 
'      noise,  if  he  did  but  open  his  mouth. 
The  goddess,  concerned  at  the  uneasiness  of  her  fa- 
vorite Bird,  answered  him  very  kindly  to  this  purpose : 
"  If  the  nightingale  is  blessed  with  a  fine  voice,  you  have 
the  advantage  in  beauty  and  size." 

"  Ah  !"  says  he,  "  but  what  avails  my  silent,  unmean- 
ing beauty,  when  I  am  so  far  excelled  in  voice  ?" 

The  goddess  dismissed  him  ;  bidding  him  consider, 
that  the  properties  of  every  creature  were  appointed  by 
a  decree  of  fate  :  to  him,  beaut}' ;  to  the  eagle,  strength  ; 
to  the  nightingale  a  voice  of  melody ;  to  the  parrot,  the 
faculty  of  speech ;  and  to  the  dove,  innocence.  That 
each  of  these  was  satisfied  with  his  own  peculiar  quality  ; 
and,  unless  he  wished  to  be  miserable,  he  must  learn  to 
be  equally  contented. 

MORAL. 

The  man  who  to  his  lot's  resigned, 
True  happiness  is  sure  to  find  ; 
While  envy  ne'er  can  mend  the  ill. 
But  makes  us  feel  it  keener  still. 
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THE   MICE  AND  THE  TRAP. 


II TROLLING  about    in    search   of  their 
supper,  a  number  of  Mice  saw  a  broiled 
pn-    T^r^      rasher   of  bacon,  which,  hanging  up  in  a 
^)^  very  httle  room,  with  the  door  open,  en- 

^  ticed  them  to  fall  on  with  greedy  appetites.     But 
y  some  of  them  took  particular  notice  that  there  was 
C   but  one  way  into  the  rooin,  and,  by  consequence, 
^  but  one  way  to  get  out  of  it ;  so  that,  if  that  door, 
by  misfortune  or  art,  should  chance  to  be  shut,  they 
would  all  be  inevitably  taken:  they  could  not,  therefore, 
find  in  their  hearts  to  venture  in ;  but  said,  that  they 
had  rather  content  themselves  with  homely  fare,  in 
safety,  than  for  the  sake  of  a  dainty  bit,  to  run  the  dan- 
ger of  being  taken,  and  lost  forever. 

The  other  Mice,  who  were  looked  upon  to  be  gi*eat 
epicures,  declared  that  they  saw  no  danger  ;  and,  there- 
fore, ran  into  the  room,  and  fell  to  eating  the  bacon 
with  great  delight:  but  they  soon  heard  the  door  fall 
down,  and  saw  that  they  were  all  taken.  Then  the 
fear  of  approaching  death  so  seized  them,  that  they 
found  no  relish  in  their  exquisite  food  ;  and  imme- 
diately came  the  cook,  who  had  set  the  Trap,  and 
killed  them ;  but  the  others,  who  had  contented  them- 
selves with  their  usual  food,  fled  into  their  holes,  and, 
by  that  means,  presened  their  lives. 
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THE  KINGFISHER  AND  THE  NIGHT- 
INGALE. 


sM 


T  happened,  once  on  a  time,  that  a  meeting 
^  took  place  between  a  Nightingale  and  a 
Kingfisher:  the  Nightingale  was  somewhat 
humbled  at  the  sight  of  the  green  and  gilded 
plumage  of  this  dazzling  bird,  so  much  supe- 
rior to  that  of  his  own  homely  color ;  when  the 
vain  Kingfisher,  with  all  the  hauteur  of  one  con- 
scious of  possessing  the  charms  of  outward  beauty, 
treated  the  Nightingale  with  such  airs  of  pride,  as  forced 
from  that  gentle  bird  this  reflection :  "  I  gi*ant,  my 
friend,  that  the  splendor  of  your  plumage  is  far  above 
my  humble  appearance,  and  I  must,  of  course,  gi'ant  you 
the  claim  to  the  admiration  of  all  beholders  :  but  let  it 
be,  at  the  same  time,  remembered,  that  your  powers  of 
captivating  atti-act  the  eye  alone,  and  that  your  mere 
skin,  when  taken  off  and  stuffed  with  tow,  is  as  amply 
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gratifying  to  all  who  see  it  as  it  was  w^hen  occupied  by 
your  living  self,  as  in  that  consisted  all  your  vailnted 
importance  ;  while  I,  as  a  compensation  for  my  plain 
and  humble  garb,  can  give  notes  of  such  sweet  melody, 
that  all  who  k^^ar  feel  an  earnest  desire  to  retain  me  as 
their  companion,  and  ever  listen  to  my  song  with  new 
delight,  and  would  regret  my  death  as  a  diminution  of 
their  pleasure." 


It  is  virtue  alone  w^hich  can  add  new  softness  to  female 
captivations,  and  even  beautifies  beauty.  Colors  artfully 
spread  upon  canvas  may  entertain  the  eye,  but  not  affect 
the  heart;  and  she  who  takes  all  care  to  add  to  her 
outward  attractions,  may  be  allowed  to  amuse  as  a  pic- 
ture, but  not  to  triumph  as  a  mistress.  It  is  not  the 
form  or  features  alone,  that  will  delight  for  any  length  of 
time,  but  the  luster  of  the  mind,  which  shines,  animates, 
and  gives  them  theh-  power  of  vanquishing.  Without 
this  irradiating  power  the  proudest  fair  one  ovight  to 
know,  whatever  may  be  told  her  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  most  regular  features  are  uninformed  and  dead. 

How  much  nobler  is  the  contemplation  of  beauty 
heightened  by  virtue  !  it  then  commands  our  esteem  and 
love,  while  it  attracts  our  admiration  ;  but  the  charms  of 
the  coquet,  when  compared  with  the  real  loveliness  of 
innocence,  truth,  and  good-humor,  are  spmtless  and 
cold. 
12 
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THE  LION  AND  THE  GNAT. 


HE  leader  of  a  busy  swarm  of  Gnats  dis- 
*'  covered  one  day,  in  the  course  of  his  flight, 
a  Lion  fatigued  with  the  toils  of  the  chase, 
reposing  in  a  sound  slumber.  *'  Look,  my 
brethren  !"  exclaimed  the  Gnat  to  the  crowd 
of  insects  around;  "the  Lion  is  asleep.  I 
will  punish  him  ;  he  shall  bleed,  the  tyrant !" 
So  saying,  the  Gnat  boldly  alighted  on  the  Lion's  tail, 
and  stinging  it,  flew  away,  proud  of  the  laurels  it  had 
reaped  by  so  daring  an  exploit.  Venturing  another 
look  :  "  The  Lion  does  not  move,"  he  resumed.  "  Is  he 
dead  ?  if  so,  it  is  I  who  have  freed  the  woods  from  the 
despot !  See,  my  friends,  he  whom  the  tiger  dreads  is 
fallen  by  my  sting.  We  must  proceed,  and  boldly  dis- 
patch more  of  our  enemies ;  a  happy  beginning  is  every 
thing !" 

In  the  midst  of  this  boasting,  and  while  all  were  busily 
anticipating  future  triumphs,  the  careless  and  uncon- 
scious Lion  awoke,  refreshed  from  his  slumber,  and 
resumed  his  search  after  his  prey. 


-  :* 
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THE  TURKEY  AND  THE  ANT. 

A  Turkey,  tird  of  common  food, 
Forsook  the  barn,  and  sought  the  wood ; 
Behind  her  ran  her  infant  train. 
Collecting  here  and  there  a  gi-ain. 
"  Draw  near,  my  birds,"  the  mother  cries, 
*'  This  hill  delicious  fare  supplies  ; 
Behold  the  busy  negro  race. 
See  millions  blacken  all  the  place. 
Fear  not :  like  me,  with  freedom  eat ; 
An  Ant  is  most  delightful  meat. 
How  bless'd,  how  envied  were  our  life, 
Could  we  but  'scape  the  poult'rer's  knife  I 
But  man,  curs'd  man,  on  Turkeys  preys. 
And  Christmas  shortens  all  our  days. 
Sometimes  with  oysters  we  combine  ; 
Sometimes  assist*the  sav'ry  chine  : 
From  the  low  peasant  to  the  lord, 
The  Turkey  smokes  upon  the  board ; 
Sure,  men  for  gluttony  are  curs'd, 
Of  the  sev'n  deadly  sins,  the  worst." 

An  Ant,  who  climb'd  beyond  her  reach. 
Thus  answer'd  from  the  neighb'ring  beech 
"  Ere  you  remark  another's  sin. 
Bid  thy  own  conscience  look  within ; 
Control  thy  more  voracious  bill, 
Nor,  for  a  breakfast,  nations  kill." 


In  other  folks  we  faults  can  spy, 
And  blame  the  mote  that  dims  their  eye ; 
Each  little  speck  and  blemish  find  : — 
To  our  own  gi'osser  errors  blind. 
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THE  FOX  AND  THE  FROG. 


EAPING  out  of  a  lake,  and  taking  the 
advantage  of  the  rising  ground,  a  Frog 
made  proclamation  to  all  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  that  he  was  an  able  physician,  and, 
for  curing  all  manner  of  distempers,  would 
turn  his  back  to  no  person  living.  This 
discourse,  uttered  in  a  parcel  of  hard,  cramp  words, 
which  nobody  understood,  made  the  beasts  admire  his 
learning,  and  give  credit  to  every  thing  he  said.  At  last 
the  Fox,  who  Avas  present,  with  indignation  asked  him, 
how  he  could  have  the  impudence,  with  those  thin  lan- 
tern-jaws, that  meager  pale  phiz,  and  blotched  spotted 
body,  to  set  up  for  one  who  was  able  to  cure  the  infirm- 
ities of  others.  ^ 


A  sickly,  infirm  look  is  as  disadvantageous  in  a  physi- 
cian, as  that  of  a  rake  in  a  clergyman,  or  a  sheepish  one 
in  a  soldier.  If  this  moral  contains  any  thing  further,  it 
is,  that  we  should  not  set  up  for  rectilv^ing  enormities  in 
others,  while  we  labor  under  the  same  ourselves.  Good 
advice  ought  always  to  be  followed,  without  our  being 
prejudiced  upon  account  of  the  person  from  whom  it 
comes  :  but  it  is  seldom  that  men  can  be  brought  to 
think  us  worth  minding,  when  we  prescribe  cures  for 
maladies  with  which  ourselves  are  infected.  "  Physi- 
cian, heal  thyself,"  is  too  scriptural  not  to  be  applied 
upon  such  an  occasion;  and,  if  we  would  avoid  being  the 
jest  of  an  audience,  we  must  be  sound,  and  free  from 
those  diseases  of  which  we  would  endeavor  to  cure 
others.  How  shocked  must  people  have  been  to  hear  a 
preacher,  for  a  whole  hour,  declaim  against  drunkenness, 
when  his  own  infirmity  has  been  such,  that  he  could 
neither  bear  nor  forbear  drinking;  and,  perhaps,  was  the 
only  person  in  the  congregation  who  made  the  doctrine 
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at  that  time  necessaiy.  Others,  too,  have  been  very- 
zealous  in  exploding  crimes,  for  which  none  were  more 
suspected  than  themselves  :  but  let  such  silly  hypocrites 
remember  that  they  whose  eyes  want  couching  are 
the  most  improper  people  in  the  world  to  set  up  for 
oculists. 


THE  AMBITIOUS  GOOSE. 

Among  the  vexations,  our  tempers  to  tiy, 
Sure,  vanity  brings  us  the  largest  supply  : 
'Tis  a  failing,  tho'  common,  all  find  of  no  use  : 
I  hope  no  young  gent,  will  e'er  act  like  my  Goose. 

The  fowl  that  I  speak  of — a  fine-looking  bird — 
(How  much  I  regi-et  she  could  be  so  absurd !) 
Was  so  plump  and  so  fat,  of  white  plumage  profuse, 
That  she  look'd  like  a  very  respectable  Goose. 

But  it  was  not  sufificient,  in  her  silly  mind, 
To  act  well  in  the  station  by  nature  assign'd  ; 
She  envied  the  swans,  and  she  fled  (with  abuse) 
From  her  more  humble  tribe.     What  a  vain,   giddy 
Goose ! 

To  the  lake  then  she  waddled,  and  joining  the  swan, 
She  stretch'd  out  her  neck,  and  she  tried  to  be  one. 
But  such  laughter  and  scorn  did  her  efforts  produce, 
All  the  birds  in  the  air  mock'd  the  poor,  silly  Goose. 

An  owl,  who  sat  near  (for  'twas  late  in  the  day), 
Did,  with  wisdom  and  truth,  and  much  gi-avity,  say, 
"  By  your  freaks  of  ambition,  and  folly  let  loose, 
You're  not  only  no  swan,  but  a  very  bad  Goose." 
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THE  TRAVELERS  AND  THE  BEAR. 


Two  men  about  to  travel  through  a  forest  together, 
mutually  promised  to  stand  by  each  other  in  any  danger 
they  should  happen  to  meet  with.  They  had  not  gone 
far  before  a  Bear  came  rushing  toward  them  out  of  a 
thicket ;  upon  which,  one,  being  a  light,  nimble  fellow, 
got  up  into  a  tree ;  the  other,  falling  flat  upon  his  face, 
and  holding  his  breath,  lay  still,  while  the  Bear  came  up 
and  smelled  at  him ;  but  the  creature,  supposing  him  to 
be  a  dead  carcass,  went  back  again  into  the  wood  with- 
out doing  him  any  harm.  When  all  was  over,  the 
one  who  had  climbed  up  the  tree  came  down  to  his 
companion,  and,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  asked  him  what 
the  Bear  had  said  to  him,  "  For,"  said  he,  "  I  took  notice 
that  he  put  his  mouth  very  close  to  your  ear."  "Why," 
replied  the  other,  "he  charged  me  to  take  care  for  the 
future  not  to  put  any  confidence  in  such  cowardly  per- 
sons as  you." 
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Though  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  people 
profess  services  of  friendship,  where  there  is  no  occasion 
for  them,  yet  scarcely  any  thing  is  so  hard  to  be  found 
as  a  true  friend,  who  will  assist  us  in  times  of  danger 


and  difficulty. 


THE  CAT  AND  THE  MICE. 

A  CERTAIN  house  was  much  infested  with  Mice;  but 
at  last  they  got  a  Cat,  who  catched  and  eat  every  day 
some  of  them.  The  Mice,  finding  their  numbers  grow 
thin,  consulted  what  was  best  to  be  done  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  public  from  the  jaws  of  the  devouring 
Cat.  They  debated,  and  came  to  this  resolution  :  that 
no  one  should  go  down  below  the  upper  shelf.  The 
Cat,  obsei'ving  the  Mice  no  longer  came  down  as  usual, 
hungry  and  disappointed  of  her  prey,  had  recourse  to 
this  stratagem :  she  hung  by  her  hinder  legs  on  a  peg 
which  stuck  in  the  wall,  and  made  as  if  she  had  been 
dead,  hoping  by  this  lure  to  entice  the  Mice  to  come 
down.  She  had  not  been  in  this  posture  long,  before  a 
cunning  old  Mouse  peeped  over  the  edge  of  the  shelf, 
and  spoke  thus:  —  "Aha,  my  good  friend,  are  you 
there  ?  there  may  you  be !  I  would  not  trust  myself 
with  you,  though  your  skin  were  stuffed  with  straw." 


Prudent  folks  never  trust  those  a  second  time  who 
have  deceived  them  once.  And,  indeed,  we  can  not  well 
be  too  cautious  in  following  this  rule,  for,  upon  exami- 
nation, we  shall  find  that  most  of  the  misfortunes  which 
befall  us,  proceed  from  our  too  great  credulity.  They 
that  know  how  to  suspect,  without  exposing  or  hurting 
themselves,  till  honesty  becomes  to  be  more  in  fashion, 
can  never  suspect  too  much. 
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THE  DOG  AND  THE  SHEEP. 

'c>~ 


i^|HE  Dog  sued  the  Sheep  for  a  debt,  of 
^?  which  the  kite  and  the  wolf  were  to  be 
judges.  They,  without  debating  long 
upon  the  matter,  or  making  any  scruple 
tor  want  of  evidence,  gave  sentence  for  tlie 
plaintiff;  who  immediately  tore  the  poor 
Sheep  in  pieces,  and  divided  the  spoil  with 
the  unjust  judges. 


Deplorable  are  the  times  when  open,  barefaced  vil- 
lainy is  protected  and  encouraged,  when  innocence  is 
obnoxious,  honesty  contemptible,  and  it  is  reckoned 
criminal  to  espouse  the  cause  of  virtue.  Men  originally 
entered  into  covenants  and  civil  compacts  with  each  other 
for  the  promotion  of  their  happiness  and  well-being,  for 
the  establishment  of  justice  and  public  peace.  How 
comes  it  then  that  they  look  stupidly  on,  and  tamely  ac- 
quiesce, when  wicked  men  pervert  this  end,  and  establish 
an  arbitrary  tyranny  of  their  own  upon  the  foundation  of 
fraud  and  oppression  ?  Among  beasts,  who  are  inca- 
pable of  being  civilized  by  social  laws,  it  is  no  strange 
thing  to  see  innocent,  helpless  sheep  fall  a  prey  to  dogs, 
wolves,  and  kites,  but  it  is  amazing  how  mankind  could 
ever  sink  down  to  such  a  low  degi-ee  of  base  cowardice, 
as  to  suffer  some  of  the  worst  of  their  species  to  usurp  a 
power  over  them,  to  supersede  the  righteous  laws  of  good 
government,  and  to  exercise  all  kinds  of  injustice  and 
hardship,  in  gi-atifying  their  own  vicious  lusts.  Where- 
ever  such  enormities  are  practiced,  it  is  when  a  few  ra- 
pacious statesmen  combine  together  to  get  and  secure  the 
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power  in  their  own  hands,  and  agree  to  divide  the  spoil 
among  themselves.  For,  as  long  as  the  cause  is  to  be 
tried  only  among  themselves,  no  question  but  they  will 
always  vouch  for  each  other.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  hard  to  determine  which  resemble  brutes  most,  they 
in  acting,  or  the  people  in  suffering  them  to  acf  their  vile, 
selfish  schemes. 


THE  BIRD-CALL. 

A  Mimic  I  knew, 
To  give  him  his  due. 
Was  exceeded  by  none,  and  was  equal'd  by  few. 

He  could  bark  like  a  dog ; 
He  could  grunt  like  a  hog; 
Nay,  I  really  believe,  he  could  croak  like  a  frog : 

Then,  as  for  a  bird. 
You  may  ti'ust  to  my  word, 
'Twas  the  best  imitation  that  ever  you  heard. 

It  must  be  confess'd 
That  he  copied  them  best  -, 
You'd  have  thought  he  had  liv'd  all  his  life  in  a  nest. 

The  Chaffinch's  tone 
Was  completely  his  own  ; 
Not  one  of  the  tribe  had  the  difference  known. 

The  Goldfinch  and  Thrush 
Would  often  cry  "  Hush  ! 
Our  brothers  are  singing  in  yonder  bush." 

And  then,  w-hat  a  race, 
To  fly  to  the  place  ! 
Where  the  cunning  rogue  cleverly  caught  the  brace 
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Now  it  happen'd,  one  day, 
That  he  came  in  the  way 
Of  a  sportsman,  an  excellent  marksman,  they  say. 

While  near  a  hedge-wall, 
With  his  little  Bird-call, 
He  thought  it  fine  fun  to  imitate  all. 

And  so  well  did  he  do  it. 
That  many  flew  to  it ; 
But,  alas  !  he  had  certainly  cause  to  rue  it : 

As  it  proved  no  fun — 
For,  the  man  with  the  gun, 
Who  was  seeking  for  Partridges,  took  him  for  one. 

He  was  shot  in  the  side ; 
And  he  feelingly  cried, 
A  very  few  minutes  before  he  died  : 

*'  Who  for  others  prepare 
A  trap,  should  beware 
That  they  do  not  themselves  fall  into  the  snare." 
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THE  DELICATE  HEROxN. 

One  day  the  long-billed,  long-necked,  long-legged 
Heron  was  walking  on  the  banks  of  a  river  whose  water 
was  ti-ansparent  as  crystal ;  the  carp,  the  pike,  the  trout, 
were  wantoning  up  and  down  the  stream.  These  the 
Heron  might  have  caught  with  the  greatest  ease ;  but 
he  thought  it  better  to  stay  till  his  appetite  was  more 
keen.  A.  little  time  after,  his  appetite  came  to  him,  and 
he  saw  tench  rising  from  the  sandy  bottom  :  yet  these 
were  not  delicate  enough  for  his  taste ;  so  he  was  re- 
solved to  wait  for  better  fare,  and,  like  the  mouse  in 
Horace,  was  fantastically  nice.  Our  bird  stayed  for 
more  delicate  food  till  not  so  much  as  one  fish  appeared. 
His  hunger  was  then  exti'eme,  and  he  thought  himself 
happy  even  to  meet  with  a  poor  snail. 


The  delay  shown  by  the  bird  in  the  fable  is  often  ex- 
emplified among  mankind  :  many  have  suffered  in  neg- 
lecting the  advantages  fortune  offers  them,  until  it  is 
too  late  to  retrieve  the  opportunity  they  have  lost. 
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THE  FOX  AND  THE  TIGER. 

'OMING  into  the  woods,  a  skillful  archer 
directed  his  arrows  so  successfully,  that  he 
slew  many  wild  beasts,  and  pursued  several 
others.  This  put  the  whole  savage  kind  into  a 
fearful  consternation,  and  made  them  fly  to  the 
most  retired  thickets  for  refuge.  At  last,  the 
Tiger  resumed  a  courage,  and  bidding  them  not 
to  be  afraid,  said  that  he  alone  would  engage  the 
enemy;  telling  them,  they  might  depend  upon  his  valor 
and  sti-ength  to  revenge  their  wrongs.  In  the  midst  of 
these  threats,  while  he  was  lashing  himself  with  his  tail, 
and  tearing  up  the  ground  for  anger,  an  arrow  pierced 
his  ribs,  and  hung  by  its  barbed  point  in  his  side.  He 
setup  a  hideous  and  loud  roar,  occasioned  by  the  anguish 
which  he  felt,  and  endeavored  to  draw  out  the  painful 
dart  with  his  teeth ;  when  the  Fox,  approaching  him, 
inquired,  with  an  air  of  surprise,  who  it  was  that  could 
have  strength  and  courage  enough  to  wound  so  mighty 
and  valorous  a  beast.  "Ah  !"  says  the  Tiger,  "I  was 
mistaken  in  my  reckoning  :  it  was  that  invincible  man 
yonder." 


Though  strength  and  courage  are  very  good  ingi'edi- 
ents  toward  the  making  us  secure  and  formidable  in  the 
world,  yet,  unless  there  be  a  proper  portion  of  wisdom 
or  policy  to  direct  them,  instead  of  being  serviceable, 
they  often  prove  detrimental  to  their  proprietors.  A 
rash,  froward  man,  who  depends  upon  the  excellence  of 
his  own  parts  and  accomplishments,  is  likewise  apt  to 
expose  a  weak  side,  which  his  enemies  might  not  other- 
wise have  observed,  and  gives  an  advantage  to  others  by 
those  very  means  which  he  fancied  would  have  secured 
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It  to  himself.  Counsel  and  conduct  always  did,  and 
always  will  govern  the  world ;  and  the  strong,  in  spite 
of  all  their  force,  can  never  avoid  being  tools  to  the 
crafty.  Some  men  are  as  much  superior  to  others  in 
wisdom  and  policy,  as  man,  in  general,  is  above  a  brute. 
Strength  ill  concerted,  opposed  to  them,  is  like  a  quarter- 
staff  in  the  hands  of  a  huge,  robust,  but  bungling  fellow, 
who  fights  against  a  master  of  the  science.  The  latter, 
though  without  a  weapon,  would  have  skill  and  address 
enough  to  disarm  his  adversary,  and  drub  him  with  his 
own  staff.  In  a  word,  savage  fierceness  and  brutal 
strength  must  not  attempt  to  stand  in  competition  with 
finesse  and  stratagem. 


THE  GOLDFINCH  AND  HER  MASTER. 

A  GoLDFi>cH,  whom  her  Master  had  long  kept  in  a 
cage,  and  fed  with  great  care,  found  once  the  door  of 
the  cage  open,  and  immediately  flew  into  the  open  air. 
Her  Master,  who  happened  to  see  her  perched  upon  a 
tree,  put  her  in  mind  how  carefully  and  plentifully  he 
had  fed  her,  and  what  a  scanty  livelihood  she  would  get 
abroad,  especially  m  the  wmter,  when  all  the  woods  and 
fields  are  covered  with  snow,  and  all  the  waters  frozen 
up,  so  that  then  she  would  not  know  where  to  creep, 
to  preserve  herself  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold  :  he, 
therefore,  promised  her  that  he  would  take  as  much — 
nay,  more  —  care  of  her  than  he  had  done  before,  pro- 
vided she  would  fly  back  into  her  cage,  and  sing  to  him 
as  she  was  wont  to  do. 

But  the  Bird  answered  : — "  That  she  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  his  ti'eatment ;  but  that  she  should  never 
think  herself  happy,  while  her  good  or  ill  fortune  de- 
pended only  on  the  care  or  neglect  of  a  Master :  because 
she  could  never  be  so  well  assured  of  his  love  to  her,  as 
she  was  of  her  own  to  herself.  That,  therefore,  she 
had  much  rather  live  abroad,  out  of  the  cage,  at  liberty, 
than  be  subject,  as  she  must  be  in  the  cage,  to  the  love 
or  hate  of  another." 
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THE  ASS  AND  THE  LAMB. 

An  idle,  sluggish  Ass,  to  screen  himself  from  work, 
lay  down  in  a  hovel,  making  a  grievous  outcry,  as  if 
heavily  oppressed  by  want  and  disease,  when  quickly  a 
multitude  of  animals  came  to  succor,  and  offer  him  their 
help ;  for  it  was  noticed  that  every  time  a  favor  was  be- 
stowed upon  this  lazy  beast,  he  took  especial  care  to 
proclaim  it  aloud  by  such  violent  brayings  of  acknowl- 
edgment, that  it  became  known  to  every  creature  in  the 
adjacent  wood,  and  echo  returned  the  sound.  At  the 
same  moment  a  poor  innocent  Lamb  lay  really  perish- 
ing from  sickness  and  want ;  but  none  came  near  to 
offer  relief  in  her  extremity.  "  Why,"  said  she,  "  am 
I  so  totally  deserted  in  my  misery,  while  my  neighbor, 
the  Ass,  gains  so  many  helpers?"  "Because,"  said  a 
cunning  fox,  who  overheard  her  moan,  "  the  Ass  well 
knows  that,  by  shouting  aloud  on  the  bounty  he  receives, 
and  making  it  public,  he  frequently  gi-atifies  the  vanity 
of  those  who  require  publicity  in  return  for  their  favors, 
but  feel  no  inclination  from  compassion  or  charity  to  put 
themselves  to  any  inconvenience  for  objects  of  distress 
where  they  would  be  received  with  silent  gratitude,  and 
only  known  between  themselves." 

MORAL. 

What  we  frequently  attribute  to  liberality  is  too  often 
little  more  than  vanity  :  we  are  more  pleased  with  the 
appearance  it  makes,  than  with  the  service  it  produces 
to  the  sufferer. 

Take  from  men  ambition  and  vanity,  says  Seneca, 
and  you  will  have  neither  heroes  nor  patriots. 

If  we  had  good  sense  and  impartiality  enough  to  see 
the  cause  of  many  of  our  best  actions,  we  should  find 
but  little  reason  to  be  proud  of  them. 
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THE  MISCHIEVOUS  DOG. 

A  CERTAIN  man  had  a  Dog,  which  was  so  fierce  and 
mischievous,  that  he  was  forced  to  fasten  a  heavy  clog 
about  his  neck,  to  keep  him  from  running  at,  and  worry- 
ing people.  This  the  vain  Cur  took  for  a  badge  of  hon- 
orable distinction ;  and  grew  so  insolent  upon  it,  that  he 
looked  down  with  an  air  of  scorn  upon  the  neighboring 
Dogs,  and  refused  to  keep  them  company.  But  a  sly  old 
poacher,  who  was  one  of  the  gang,  assured  him  that  he 
had  no  reason  to  value  himself  upon  the  favor  he  wore, 
since  it  was  fixed  upon  him  rather  as  a  mark  of  disgrace 
than  of  honor. 


Some  people  are  so  exceedingly  vain,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  dull  of  apprehension,  that  they  interpret  every 
thing  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  others  in 
their  own  favor.  If  they  betray  any  weaknesses  in 
conversation  which  are  apt  to  excite  the  laughter  of 
their  company,  they  make  no  scruple  of  ascribing  it  to 
their  superiority  in  point  of  wit.  If  want  of  sense  or 
breeding  (one  of  which  is  always  the  case)  disposes 
them  to  give  or  mistake  affronts,  upon  which  account  all 
discreet,  sensible  people  are  obliged  to  shuu  their  com- 
pany, they  impute  it  to  their  own  valor  and  magnanim- 
ity, to  which  they  fancy  the  world  pays  an  awful  and 
respectful  deference.  There  are  several  decent  ways 
of  preventing  such  turbulent  men  from  doing  mischief, 
which  might  be  applied  with  secrecy,  and  many  times 
pass  unregarded,  if  their  own  arrogance  did  not  require 
the  rest  of  mankind  to  take  notice  of  it. 
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THE  EAGLE'S  STATUE. 

A  SUPERB  piece  of  sculpture,  representing  an  Eagle, 
was  set  on  a  pedestal  in  a  beautiful  garden.  The  skill 
displayed  in  the  execution  of  this  figure  seemed  to  make 
it  rival  nature,  insomuch  that  all  the  feathered  tribe  view- 
ed it  at  a  distance  with  terror,  and  dreaded  to  approach 
it,  as  they  would  the  jaws  of  desti'uction.  This  delusion 
for  some  time  continued,  till  at  last  a  pert,  inquisitive  Mag- 
pie, perceiving  that  it  remained  tranquil,  summoned  all 
his  courage,  aided  by  curiosity-,  and  ventured  to  approach 
it,  when  finding  no  interruption  to  his  bold  intrusion, 
he  came  nearer  and  nearer,  till  he  discovered  it  to  be 
only  an  outward  show  of  power,  without  the  ability  of 
doing  either  good  or  harm.  Having  ascertained  this, 
he  saucily  perched  upon  it  in  ti-iumph,  which  being 
seen  by  all  the  various  inhabitants  of  air,  the  hint  was 
not  lost  upon  them  :  they  quickly  followed  his  example, 
and  soon  made  this  mock  Eagle  their  resting-place,  ex- 
ercising toward  it  eveiy  indignity  their  contempt  could 
devise. 


This  pompous  image  of  an  eagle  suggests  to  our 
minds  a  just  representation  of  that  class  of  persons,  who 
make  a  great  show  with  very  slender  means,  affecting  to 
be  personages  of  gi-eat  consequence  and  fortune ;  they 
by  this  specious  appearance  and  imitation  of  their  bet- 
ters are  at  first  viewed  with  considerable  respect  by  the 
multitude,  till  at  length,  their  false  pretensions  being 
discovered,  they  become  the  universal  objects  of  ridicule 
and  contempt. 
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THE  ERMINE  AND  THE  POLECAT. 

A  LITTLE  delicate  Ermine,  who  prided  herself  par- 
ticularly on  the  brilliancy  of  lier  spotless  fur,  by  ill-luck 
formed  a  great  friendship  with  an  insinuating  animal 
called  a  Polecat,  or  Skunk,  a  creature  of  the  mest  dis- 
gusting and  hateful  qualities,  and  hateful  from  its  nau- 
seous and  suftbcating  scent.  This  intimacy  was  the 
means  of  making  the  innocent  Ermine,  in  time,  just  as 
offensive  as  her  companion,  beside  staining  her  snowy 
whiteness,  so  that  she  became  a  nuisance  to  those  of  her 
own  species,  and  accordingly  was  shunned  by  them 
and  obliged  to  keep  at  a  distance  ;  when  finding  all  her 
efforts  vain  in  endeavoring  to  purify  herself,  she  retired 
in  despair  to  her  hole,  and  pined  to  death. 


This  fable  is  a  representation  of  those  unfortunate 
females  who,  falling  into  bad  society,  lose  their  inno- 
cence and  their  character,  and,  thus  finding  themselves 
scorned  by  the  world,  are  driven  to  despair;  when  the 
small  remains  of  virtue  left  them  serves  only  to  aggravate 
their  misery  and  fill  them  with  i-emorse. 


THE  BUTTERFLY  AND  THE  SNAIL. 

As  in  the  sunshine  of  the  morn, 
A  Butterfly,  but  newly  born. 
Sat  proudly  perking  on  a  rose. 
With  pert  conceit  his  bosom  glows  ; 
His  wings,  all  glorious  to  behold, 
Bedropp'd  with  azure,  jet,  and  gold, 
Wide  he  displays ;  the  spangled  dew- 
Reflects  his  eyes  and  various  hue. 

His  now  forgotten  friend,  a  Snail, 
Beneath  his  house,  with  slimy  trail, 

i3 
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Crawls  o'er  the  grass ;  whom,  wheu  he  spies, 
In  wrath  he  to  the  gard'ner  cries  : 

"  What  means  yon  peasant's  daily  toil, 
From  choking  weeds  to  rid  the  soil  ? 
Why  wake  you  to  the  morning's  care  ? 
Why  with  new  arts  correct  the  year? 
Why  glows  the  .peach  with  crimson  hue  ? 
And  why  the  plum's  inviting  blue  ? 
Were  they  to  feast  his  taste  design'd, 
That  vermin  of  voracious  kind  ? 
Crush,  then,  the  slow,  the  pilf'riog  race ; 
So  purge  thy  garden  from  disgi'ace." 

"  What  arrogance  !"  the  Snail  replied: 
"  How  insolent  is  upstart  pride  ! 
Hadst  thou  not  thus,  with  insult  vain» 
Provok'd  my  patience  to  complain, 
I  had  conceal'd  thy  meaner  birth, 
Nor  trac'd  thee  to  the  scum  of  earth; 
For  scarce  nine  suns  have  wak'd  the  hours, 
To  swell  the  fruit,  and  paint  the  flow'rs, 
Since  I  thy  humbler  life  survey'd, 
In  base,  in  sordid  guise  array'd ; 
A  hideous  insect,  vile,  unclean. 
You  dragg'd  a  slow  and  noisome  train ; 
And  from  your  spider  bowels  drew 
Foul  film,  and  spun  the  dirty  clue. 
I  own  my  humble  life,  good  friend ; 
Snail  was  I  born,  and  Snail  shall  end. 
And  what's  a  Butterfly? — at  best, 
He's  but  a  Caterpillar  dress'd  ; 
And  all  thy  race  (a  numerous  seed) 
Shall  prove  of  Caterpillar  breed." 

MORAL. 

All  upstarts,  insolent  in  place, 
Remind  us  of  their  vulgar  race. 
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THE  BOr  AND  THE  NETTLE. 


.^ 


OING  out  to  play,  one  day,  a  Boy  chanced 
to  be  stung  by  a  Nettle,  and  came  crying  to 
his  father.  He  told  him  he  had  been  hurt 
\  by  that  nasty  plant  several  times  before  ;  that  he 
^  was  always  afraid  of  it ;  and  that  now,  though  he 
,,did  but  just  touch  it,  yet  he  was  most  severely 
stung.  "  Child,"  said  he,  "your  touching  it  so 
gently  and  timorously  is  the  very  reason  of  its 
hurting  you.  A  nettle  may  be  handled  safely,  if 
you  do  it  with  courage  and  resolution ;  if  you  seize  it 
boldly,  and  hold  it  fast,  be  assured  it  will  never  sting 
you;  and  so  it  is  with  many  things  in  the  world; — if 
we  gi'apple  boldly  with  them,  we  shall  come  off  un- 
hurt.' 
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THE  LION  AND  THE  WOLF. 

A  Lion,  having  seized  on  a  Wolf,  was  about  to 
desti'oy  him,  when  the  Wolf  craved  for  mercy,  saying, 
"  In  what  have  I  ever  offended  you  to  raise  your  enmity 
against  me?"  "You  are,"  said  the  Lion,  "a  cruel 
tyrant  over  the  innocent  and  weak,  who  are  unable  to 
resist  yourpower,  and  therefore  desei-ve death."  "Alas !" 
said  the  AVolf,  "  I  ought  to  be  pardoned,  as  I  have  done 
no  more  than  follow  the  example  of  my  formidable  and 
mighty  superiors,  by  whose  mode  of  conduct  I  was 
taught  to  think  I  was  not  doing  wrong."  The  Lion, 
stung  by  the  sharp  rebuke,  quitted  his  prey,  and  let  the 
Wolf  escape. 


Power  is  no  privilege  for  violence  :  it  may  create 
some  sort  of  security  in  the  execution,  but  gives  no 
manner  of  right  to  the  commission  of  it,  for  oppression 
and  injustice  are  the  same  thing  in  an  emperor  as  they 
are  in  a  pirate  or  the  meanest  robber.  We  are  ready 
enough  to  perceive  those  crimes  in  another  that  have 
been  totally  overlooked  by  us  in  ourselves. 


THE  BOY  AND  THE  FILBERTS. 

A  CERTAIN  Boy  put  his  hand  into  a  pitcher,  where  a 
great  plenty  of  Figs  and  Filberts  were  deposited ;  he 
grasped  as  many  as  his  fist  could  possibly  hold ;  but 
when  he  endeavored  to  pull  it  out,  the  narrowness  of 
the  neck  of  the  pitcher  prevented  him.  Unwilling  to 
lose  any  of  them,  yet  unable  to  draw  out  his  hand,  he 
burst  into  tears,  and  bitterly  bemoaned  his  hard  for- 
tune. An  honest  fellow,  who  stood  by,  gave  him  this 
wise  and  seasonable  advice  : — "  Grasp  only  half  the 
quantity,  my  boy,  and  you  will  easily  succeed." 
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THE  BALM-TREE  AND  THE  THORN. 

A  PERT  and  irritable  Thorn,  that  gi-ew  near  a  stately 
Balm-Tree,  frequently  upbraided  him  for  his  supine 
disposition,  in  so  tamely  submitting  to  have  his  sides 
pierced  and  bored  with  sharp  iron  instruments,  and  his 
precious  balsams  drawn  out  for  the  benefit  of  those  for 
whom  he  had  no  concern,  and  yet  suffered  all  without 
a  murmur. 

"  True !"  answered  the  Balm-Tree,  "I  patiently  suffer 
the  privation  of  what  is  valuable  to  me,  and  without 
complaint ;  but  my  consolation  and  recompense  is  the 
reflection  that  what  I  part  with  becomes  a  healing  bal- 
sam to  thousands  who  need  it ;  while  you,  absorbed  in 
self  alone,  are  only  remembered  by  the  wounds  you  in- 
flict on  those  whose  misfortune  it  has  been  to  have  only 
touched  you." 


If  a  man  be  compassionate  toward  the  afflictions  of 
others,  it  shows  that  his  heart  is  hke  the  noble  tree  in 
the  fable ;  but  is  it  not  much  better  to  expose  one's  self 
to  ingi-atitude  than  to  be  wanting  to  the  relief  of  the 
needy  ?  Ill-nature  is  a  contradiction  to  the  laws  of 
Providence,  no  less  than  a  misfortune  to  those  that 
have  it. 

We  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  having  done  a  generous 
action,  and  make  virtue  her  own  reward  :  otherwise  we 
have  been  prompted  by  vanity.  Man  is  created  to  be 
kind  and  to  help  those  who  require  it ;  and  therefore, 
when  he  does  a  good  action,  he  follows  the  bent,  and 
answers  the  end  of  his  being. 
r2 
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PARTY  QUARRELS. 


-y^^ 


ROM  toil  released,  the  crafty  Indian  roves 
Where  angiy  Monkeys  growl  in  Bantam's 

gi'oves  ; 
Pleased  he  beholds  the  gi-inning   faction 
'  jar, 

And  scatters  cudgels  to  promote  the  war : 
To  arms  at  once  the  chattering  heroes  fly, 
And  only  to  be  laughed  at,  fight  and  die. 


Thus  party's  sons,  by  party  madness  sway'd. 
Forget  their  virtue,  manners,  sense,  and  trade; 
While  all  by  turns  accuse,  by  turns  deny. 
Snarl,  wrangle,  rail,  equivocate,  and  lie  : 
The  wily  scribbler  lies  conceal'd  from  day, 
Surveys  the  tumult  and  enjoys  the  fray, 
With  secret  transport  hugs  his  lucky  jest. 
While  knaves  with  knaves,  and  fools  with  fools  contest. 
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THE  WARRIOR  AND  CLIO. 

A  CERTAIN  warlike  Prince  having  demanded  of  Clio, 
the  nymph  of  history,  one  of  the  best  cut  pens  she  had, 
she  gave  him  a  quill  that  was  not  cut  at  all,  saying,  that 
it  belonged  to  him  to  cut  it  with  his  sword  ;  and  if  that 
cut  well,  the  pen  would  write  the  better. 


This  admonition  of  Clio  was  given  in  order  to  make 
the  warrior  understand  that  if  he  made  a  glorious  use 
of  his  sword,  her  pen  would  not  fail  to  write  well  of 
him ;  and  that  it  was  not  the  writing,  but  men's  great 
actions,  that  rendered  them  immortal  in  history.  This 
fable  is  equally  applicable  to  all  who  aim  at  immortal- 
ity :  to  the  powerful,  the  learned,  the  wise,  and  even 
the  virtuous  ;  as  it  must  be  from  the  man's  actions  in 
Hfe  that  the  ti-uth  only  can  be  ascertained,  for  falsehood 
and  flatteiy  will  not  stand  the  test  of  time. 


THE  COCK  AND  THE  JEWEL. 

A  YOUNG  Cock,  in  company  with  two  or  three  pullets, 
raking  upon  a  dunghill,  scratched  up  a  Jewel ;  he  knew 
what  it  was  well  enough,  for  it  sparkled  with  an  exceed- 
ingly bright  luster  :  but  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it, 
he  endeavored  to  cover  his  ignorance  under  a  gay  con- 
tempt. So,  shrugging  up  his  wings,  shaking  his  head, 
and  putting  on  a  gi-imace,  he  expressed  himself  to  this 
purpose  : — "  Indeed,  you  are  a  very  fine  thing,  but  I 
know  not  any  business  you  have  here.  I  now  declare, 
that  my  taste  lies  quite  another  way ;  and  I  had  rather 
have  one  grain  of  barley,  than  all  the  Jewels  under  the 
sun." 
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THE  APE  AND  THE  BEAVER. 

A  PERT  Ape  one  day  by  chance  made  a  visit  to  the 
habitations  of  the  Beavers,  who  were  all  hard  at  work  in 
their  several  departments  ;  and  addressing  one  of  those 
industrious  animals,  who  w^as  busily  employed  in  build- 
ing a  curious  house  for  himself  and  his  family,  he  began 
to  make  his  impertinent  and  silly  observations  on  the 
most  trivial  thing  that  occun-ed,  until  the  Beaver,  finding 
he  could  not  go  on  with  his  work,  while  inten'upted  by 
this  insignificant  intruder,  thus  sharply  reproved  him : 
"Pray  leave  me,"  said  he,  "to  my  labor;  go  and  pay 
your  visits  to  such  only  who  are  as  idle  as  yourself:  at 
least,  you  should  not  take  up  the  time  of  those  to  whom 
time  is  precious,  and  who  make  use  of  every  moment 
to  some  good  purpose, — thus  reducing  them  to  a  level 
with  yourself/' 


MORAI4. 

Le  Joindre,  an  eminent  Erench  artist,  had  the  fol- 
lowing pithy   sentence   written    over   the   door    of   his 
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Study : — '•  Les  gens  oisifs  sont  toujours  importuns  aiix 
gens  occupes."* 

Bad  habits  are  as  infectious  as  the  plague.  The  idle 
make  those  idle  with  whom  they  associate ;  the  vicious 
libertine  debauches  or  corrupts  the  innocent  ^nind  till  it 
becomes  as  depraved  as  its  teacher;  the  quarrelsome 
create  broils  wherever  they  intrude  ;  gamesters  make 
gamesters  ;  and  thieves  make  thieves.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency in  nature  to  cause  every  thing,  where  it  is  possi- 
ble, to  produce  its  likeness. 


THE  SWAN  AND  THE  GEESE. 

A  VAIN,  but  stately  Swan,  who  earnestly  coveted  ad- 
ulation, found  in  a  waddling  Goose,  the  readiest  substitute 
for  his  purpose.  This  humble  follower  paid  him  profound 
respect,  and  complied  with  all  his  humors  and  designs. 
This  favorite  selected  another  Goose,  and  these  called 
in  others  of  the  same  cast,  such  as  would  be  perfectly 
agreeable  to  their  principal.  Thus  the  Swan  soon  found 
herself  adored  by  a  little  flock,  which  pleased  him  for  a 
time  ;  but  still  he  was  a  Swan,  and  retained  some  of  the 
spirit  of  his  own  loftj'  class,  and  at  last  found  that  he 
could  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  awkward  homage  of  his 
low  companions,  and  thus  reflected  within  himself — 
"  How  poor  a  creature  am  I !  If,  by  any  merits  of  my 
own,  I  could  have  gained  such  a  state  of  superiority 
among  my  own  grade  as  I  have  over  this  dull  crew,  I 
might  have  plumed  myself  upon  it.  But  what  am  I  at 
this  time  but  the  best  among  a  flock  of  Geese,  and  not 
much  better  than  a  Goose  myself?" 


Great  minds  may  for  a  time  be  deceived  by  folly  or 
oppressed  by  arrogance,  but,  like  a  cork  in  a  tub  of  water, 
they  will  eventually  find  the  surface. 

*  "  Those  that  are  idle  are  always  troublesome  to  those  that 
are  occupied." 
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THE  HAWK  AND  THE  FARMER. 


URSUING  a  Pigeon  over  a  cornfield  with 
gi-eat  eagerness  and  force,  a  Hawk  threw  him- 
self into  a  net  which  a  husbandman  had  planted 
there  to  take  the  crows  ;  who,  being  employ- 
ed not  far  off,  and  seeing  the  Hawk  fluttering  in 
the  net,  came  and  took  him  ;  but  just  as  he  was 
going  to  kill  him,  the  Hawk  besought  him  to  let  him 
go,  assuring  him  that  he  was  only  following  a  Pigeon, 
and  neither  intended,  nor  had  done  any  harm  to  him.  To 
whom  the  Farmer  rephed — "  And  what  harm  had  the 
poor  Pigeon  done  to  you?"  Upon  which  he  wrung  his 
head  off  immediately. 


Passion,  prejudice,  or  power  may  so  far  blind  a  man 
as  not  to  suffer  him  justly  to  distinguish  whether  he  is 
not  acting  injuriously  at  the  same  time  that  he  fancies 
he  is  only  doing  his  duty.  Now  the  best  way  of  being 
convinced  whether  what  we  do  is  reasonable  and  fit,  is 
to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  persons  with  whom 
we  are  concerned,  and  then  consult  our  conscience  about 
the  rectitude  of  our  behavior.  For  this  we  may  be 
assured  of,  that  we  are  acting  wrong  whenever  we  are 
doing  any  thing  to  another  which  we  should  think  unjust 
if  it  were  done  to  us.  Nothing  but  an  habitual  inadver- 
tency, as  to  this  particular,  can  be  the  occasion  that  so 
many  ingenuous,  noble  spirits  are  often  engaged  in  courses 
so  opposite  to  virtue  and  honor.  He  that  would  startle, 
if  a  little  attorney  should  tamper  with  him  to  forswear 
himself,  to  bring  off  some  small  offender,  some  ordinary 
trespasser,  will,  without  scruple,  infringe  the  constitution 
of  his  country,  for  the  precarious  prospect  of  an  oflfice. 
Which  is  most  corrupt,  he  that  lies  like  a  false  witness 
for  half-a-dollar  and  a  dinner,  or  he  that  does  it  for  the 
more   substantial   consideration   of  a   few  thousands  of 
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dollars  ?  Which  would  be  doing  most  service  to  the 
public,  giving  true  testimony  in  the  cause  between  two 
private  men,  and  against  one  little  common  thief  who 
has  stolen  a  gold  watch  ;  or  voting  honestly  and  cour- 
ageously against  a  rogue  of  state,  who  has  evaded  the 
laws,  and  injured  the  nation?  Let  those  who  intend 
to  act  justly  but  view  things  in  this  hght,  and  all  would 
be  well.  There  would  be  no  danger  of  their  oppress- 
ing others,  nor  fear  of  being  oppressed  themselves. 


THE  SKYLARK. 

When  day's  bright  banner,  first  unfurl'd 
From  darkness,  frees  the  shrouded  world, 
The  Skylark,  singing  as  he  soars, 
On  the  fresh  air  his  carol  pours  ; 
But  though  to  heaven  he  wings  his  flight. 
As  if  he  loved  those  realms  of  light, 
He  still  returns  with  weary  wing 
On  eai'th  to  end  his  wandering. 


Aspiring  bird,  in  thee  I  find 
An  emblem  of  the  youthful  mind. 
Whose  earliest  voice,  like  thine,  is  given 
To  notes  of  joy  that  mount  to  heaven; 
But  fetter'd  by  the  toils  of  life. 
Its  sordid  cares,  its  bitter  strife, 
It  feels  its  noble  efforts  vain. 
And  sadly  sinks  to  earth  again. 
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THE  STARS  AND  THE  SKY-ROCKET. 

On  a  night  of  rejoicing,  as  a  Rocket  ascended  through 
the  air,  and  observed  the  stream  of  light  that  distin- 
guished his  passage,  he  could  not  forbear  exulting  in  his 
elevation,  and  calling  upon  the  Stars  to  do  him  reverence. 
"Behold,"  said  he,  "  what  gazing  multitudes  admire  the 
luster  of  my  train,  while  all  your  feeble  sparks  of  light 
pass  unobserved  or  disregarded  !"  One  of  the  Stars, 
hearing  this  empty  boast,  replied  :  "  How  weak  are 
they  who  value  themselves  on  the  voice  of  popular  ap- 
plause !  It  is  true,  the  novelty  of  thy  appearance  may 
procure  to  thee  more  admiration  from  vulgar  minds  than 
our  daily  splendors  can  attract,  although  indeed  a  lasting 
miracle.  But  do  not  estimate  thy  importance  by  the 
capricious  fancy  of  ill  judging  mortals.  Know  thyself  to 
be  but  the  pageant  of  a  few  moments,  the  ti'ansient  gaze 
of  a  giddy  multitude.  Even  now  thy  blaze  is  half-extin- 
guished, and  thou  must  presently  sink  into  perpetual 
oblivion.  Whereas,  our  fires  are  hghted  up  by  the  Al- 
mighty Ruler  of  the  world,  for  the  admiration  and  ad- 
vantage of  his  creatures,  and  our  glory  shall  be  lasting 
as  the  universe  itself!" 
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THE  BOY  AND  THE  WASP. 

Among  a  garden's  shrubs  and  flowers, 
Which  just  had  drunk  spring's  gonial  showers, 
With  tottering  step  a  lively  Child 
Sported  about,  with  rapture  wild. 
A  gilded  Wasp,  with  venoni'd  sting, 
Circled  about  on  busy  wing  ; 
And,  round  and  round,  he  buzzing  flew  ; 
Mow  farther  oft',  now  nearer  drew  : 
His  gold  and  splendor  soon  decoy 
The  sportive,  unsuspicious  Boy, 
Who,  gi'eedy  of  the  glittering  prize, 
To  catch  the  insect  vainly  tries  : 
The  Wasp  escapes  from  place  to  place, 
The  Boy  pursues  in  eager  chase, — 
Just  as  he  deem'd  he'd  caught  his  prey, 
The  nimble  insect  stepp'd  away  ; 
Till  tired,  at  last,  he  sought  repose 
Upon  the  bosom  of  a  rose  ; 
The  attentive  Boy,  with  silent  steps, 
Toward  the  flower  on  tiptoe  creeps  ; 
And  cautious,  now,  lest  he  should  lose 
His  wished-for  prey,  he  seized  the  rose, 
And  held,  within  his  ardent  gi'asp. 
The  flower,  together  with  the  Wasp ; 
Who,  thus  assaulted,  angry  grew, 
And  from  its  sheath,  his  weapon  drew, 
And  sti-aight  transfix'd  the  tender  hand, 
By  which  he  roughly  was  detain'd. 
The  luckless  Boy  now  shriek'd  with  pain, 
And  never  chas'd  a  Wasp  again. 


Learn  from  this  fable,  thoughtless  youth, 
Of  which,  ere  long,  j'ou'Il  prove  the  truth, 
That  under  pleasure's  fairest  guise, 
A  secret  poison  often  lies. 
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THE  ELEPHANT  AND  THE  FOX. 

A  GRAVE  and  judicious  Elephant  entering  into  argu- 
ment with  a  pert  Fox,  who  insisted  upon  his  superior 
powxrs  of  persuasion,  which  the  Elephant  would  not 
allow,  it  was  at  length  agi'eed  between  them  that  which- 
ever atti'acted  the  most  attention  from  his  auditors  by 
his  eloquence,  should  be  deemed  the  victor.  At  a  cer- 
tain appointed  time  a  gi-eat  assembly  of  animals  attend- 
ed the  trial,  and  the  Elephant  was  allowed  to  speak  first. 
He,  with  eloquence,  spoke  of  the  high  importance  of  ever 
adhering  with  sti'ictness  to  justice  and  to  truth,  also 
of  the  happiness  which  resulted  from  controlling  the 
passions,  of  the  dignity  of  patience,  the  inhospitable  and 
hateful  nature  of  selfishness,  and  the  odiousness  of  cru- 
elty and  carnage. 

The  pert  Fox,  perceiving  the  audience  not  to  be  much 
amused  by  the  discourse  of  the  Elephant,  made  no  cere- 
mony, but  interrupted  the  oration  by  giving  a  farcical 
account  of  all  his  mischievous  tricks  and  hair-breadth 
escapes,  the  success  of  his  cunning,  and  his  adroit  con- 
trivances to  exti'icate  himself  from  harm :  all  which  so 
delighted  the  assembly,  that  the  Elephant  was  soon  left 
in  the  midst  of  his  wise  advice,  without  a  single  auditor 
near  him;  for  they  one  and  all  with  eagerness  thronged 
to  hear  the  diverting  follies  and  knaveries  of  the  Fox, 
who,  of- course,  was  in  the  end  declared  the  victor. 


The  effect  these  two  orators  had  on  the  perceptions 
of  their  audience  was  exactly  the  reverse  one  to  the 
other.  That  of  the  elephant  touched  the  guilty,  like 
satire,  with  pain  and  reproach  ;  even  the  most  inno- 
cent were  humbled,  as  none  were  wholly  free  from  vice, 
and  all  felt  themselves  lowered  even  in  their  own  opin- 
ion, and  heard  the  admonition  as  an  irksome  duty,  but 
still  with  little  inclination  to  undergo  the  difficult  task  of 
amendment.  But  when  the  fox  began,  all  was  joy ; 
the  innocent  felt  all  the  gi'atification  which  proceeds  from 
the  consciousness  of  superiority,  and  the  guilty  to  find 
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their  vices  and  follies  treated  only  as  a  jest :  for  we  all  have 
felt  how  much  more  pleasure  we  enjoy  in  laughing  at  a 
fool,  than  in  being  scrutinized  by  the  sage.  From  this 
cause  it  is,  that  farce  of  the  most  gi'otesque  and  absurd 
kind  is  tolerated  and  received,  and  not  without  some 
degi-ee  of  relish  even  by  the  good  and  the  wise,  as  we 
all  want  comfort. 


THE  BARLEY-MOW  AND  THE  DUNGHILL. 

As  'cross  his  yard,  at  early  day, 
A  careful  farmer  took  his  way, 
He  stopp'd,  and,  leaning  on  his  fork, 
Obsei-v'd  the  flail's  incessant  work. 
In  thought  he  measured  all  his  store ; 
His  geese,  his  hogs,  he  number'd  o'er ; 
In  fancy  weigh'd  the  fleeces  shorn, 
And  multiplied  the  next  year's  corn. 

A  Barley-mow,  which  stood  beside. 
Thus  to  its  musing  master  cried  : 

"  Say,  good  sir,  is  it  fit  or  right, 
To  treat  me  with  neglect  and  slight  ? 
Me,  who  contribute  to  your  cheer. 
And  raise  your  mirth  with  ale  and  beer  ? 
Why  thus  insulted,  thus  disgrac'd, 
And  that  vile  Dunghill  near  me  plac'd  ? 
Are  these  poor  sweepings  of  a  gi'oom, 
That  filthy  sight,  that  nauseous  fume, 
Meet  objects  here  ?    Command  it  hence  ; 
A  thing  so  mean  must  give  offense." 

The  humble  Dunghill  thus  replied  : 
♦'  Thy  master  hears,  and  mocks  thy  pride. 
Insult  not  thus  the  meek  and  low ; 
In  me  thy  benefactor  know  : 
My  warm  assistance  gave  thee  birth. 
Or  thou  hadst  perish'd  low  in  earth  : 
But  upstarts,  to  support  their  station, 
Cancel,  at  once,  all  obligation." 
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THE  CROCODILE  AND  THE  SNAKE. 


A  Crocodile,  cautiously  creeping  out  of  the  river  in 
search  of  prey,  saw  a  Snake  at  some  httle  distance  from 
him,  which  he  intended  to  seize  and  devour,  by  way  of 
whetting  his  appetite,  till  he  found  a  better  prize.  But 
it  chanced  that  the  wily  Snake  espied  him  in  due  time 
to  save  himself,  and  prudently  withdrew  to  a  proper  dis- 
tance. The  Ci'ocodile,  tlius  defeated  in  his  intention, 
affected  sorrow,  and  wept  a  shower  of  tears,  as  if  mor- 
tified at  the  slight  shown  to  his  approach :  when  the 
cunning  Snake,  being  at  a  safe  distance,  thus  hissed  out : 
"  If  you  were  sorrowful  for  any  real  cause  of  grief,  you 
might  be  pitied ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  trust 
myself  any  nearer,  by  way  of  consoling  you.  If  I  have 
any  mischief  in  my  nature,  at  least  I  do  not  pretend  any 
friendship  where  I  mean  to  destroy.  I  am  no  hypo- 
crite ;  and,  therefore,  shall  keep  my  distance  from  one 
who  can  weep  at  will."  He  then  made  the  best  of  his 
way  oflf. 
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Hypocrites  are  fiever  to  be  trusted  ;  for  even  if  by 
chance  they  do  a  good  action,  it  is  with  an  eye  to  their 
own  interest,  to  some  advantage  they  may  gain  by  it :  as 
all  their  movements  are  governed  by  self-interest  alone, 
there  can  be  no  safety  in  any  of  their  offers  of  friendship 
or  help.  They  would  make  no  scruple  to  sacrifice  their 
best  friend,  if  it  would  produce  the  slightest  advantage 
to  themselves.  To  follow  or  be  led  by  them  is  walking 
in  perfect  darkness,  where  we  know  not  how  suddenly 
we  may  be  caught  in  a  snare,  or  be  entrapped  in  a 
pitfall. 


THE  LYNX  AND  THE  iNIOLE. 

0>"CE,  by  chance,  a  Lynx,  in  his  rambles,  met  with  a 
Mole.  The  Lynx,  pleased  with  the  various  beauties  of 
nature  as  seen  by  his  peneti-ating  eye,  solicited  the  Mole 
to  participate  with  him  in  viewing  the  delightful  pros- 
pect from  a  rising  ground. 

The  Mole,  who  had  just  left  his  hole  in  the  earth, 
consented  to  accompany  him.  When  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  distant  country,  "  See,"  said  the  Lynx, 
"  how  charming  is  the  view  before  us  !  behold  the 
bright  sun,  that  seems  to  give  life  everywhere  and 
makes  all  things  i-ejoice."  "  Well,  well,"  said  the  Mole, 
"  I  do  not  know  what  you  may  see ;  but,  for  my  part, 
there  seems  only  a  heavy  mist  before  me." 

"  Now,"  said  the  Lynx,  "  I  clearly  perceive  the  dif- 
ference there  is  between  us  :  your  dull  senses  perceive 
little  or  nothing,  while  I  receive  both  information  and 
delight.  You  are  no  fit  companion  for  one  who  by 
alchemy  of  mind  can  generate  jewels,  and  whose  keen 
eye  can  pierce  objects  the  most  opaque.  Go  you  back 
again  to  your  dark  abode  in  the  earth,  while  I  shall 
range  the  forest ;  for  to  such  as  have  the  power  of  per- 
ception, the  treasures  of  nature  are  everywhere  teem- 
ing with  knowledge  and  with  pleasure.' 
T4 
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This  fable  seems  to  cany  its  moral  in  itself;  so  that 
little  more  remains  to  be  said  upon  it.  Certain  it  is,  that 
if  the  very  same  thing  be  shown  to  two  persons  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  intellect,  or  of  different  dispositions, 
their  perceptions  of  it  will  as  widely  differ  from  each  other 
as  if  they  had  seen  two  diflterent  things :  one  views  it 
with  apathy,  and  without  interest ;  the  other  sees  it  with 
delight,  still  heightened  by  a  lively  imagination,  which 
brings  a  thousand  associated  pleasures  in  its  train  ;  and 
thus,  while  to  the  one  it  seems  as  if  deprived  even  of 
its  own  beauties,  to  the  other  it  is  decked  out  in  bor- 
rowed splendor.  I'rom  this  cause  proceeds  that  vast 
difference  of  opinions  which  we  often  hear  given  by 
different  persons  concerning  the  same  object.  The  dull 
perceive  but  half  of  what  is  shown  them,  while  the 
genius  sees  all  its  excellences  refined  and  magnified. 
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TtlE  SPARROWS. 

An  old  church,  whose  walls  had  afforded  nests  to 
innumerable  Sparrows,  was  at  last  repaired.  When  the 
building  stood  forth  in  its  restored  splendor,  the  Sparrows 
returned,  intending  to  occupy  their  old  habitations.  But 
they  found  them  all  walled  up.  "  To  what  purpose, 
now,"  exclaimed  they,  "is  this  great  edifice?  Come, 
let  us  forsake  the  useless  heap  of  stones  !" 
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THE  DOVE  AND  THE  ANT. 

A  lab'ring  Ant,  who,  half  a  league. 
Had  dragg'd  his  load  with  vast  fatigue. 
Was  trailing  from  a  distant  barn 
A  huge,  prodigious  grain  of  corn ; 
Tott'ring  beneath  his  burden  bent, 
Dissolv'd  in  sweat,  his  strength  quite  spent ; 
While  many  a  weary  step  he  took, 
Along  the  margin  of  a  brook. 
And  homeward  trudg'd,  through  thick  and  thin, 
Made  a  false  step,  and  tumbled  in. 

He  toil'd,  and,  with  unequal  strife, 
Panted,  and  struggled  hard  for  life. 
The  mighty  waves  come  o'er  his  head. 
His  pow'rs  are  gone,  his  hopes  are  fled ; 
He  flounces,  plunges,  strives  in  vain  ; 
He  sinks,  then  rising,  floats  again ; 
Resists  the  stream,  and  holds  his  breath  ; 
Despairs  of  help,  and  waits  for  death. 

When,  lo  !  a  Dove,  with  pity  mov'd 
(For  every  living  thing  she  lov'd). 
Beheld,  with  deep  concern  oppress'd. 
The  honest  rustic  thus  distress'd  ; 
Just  where  she  saw  him  gasping  He, 
She  pluck'd  a  twig  and  dropp'd  it  nigh. 
He  mounts,  like  sailor  on  an  oar, 
Securely  perch'd,  and  reach'd  the  shore  ; 
Then  shook  his  limbs,  and  rais'd  his  head, 
And  thus  to  his  deliverer  said  : 

"  To  one  unask'd,  who  could  bestow 
Such  service,  more  than  thanks  I  owe ; 
Receive,  devoid  of  skill  or  art, 
Th'  effusions  of  a  grateful  heart : 
You  may  partake  of  all  I  hoard, 
Sure  of  a  welcome  at  my  board." 

The  gentle  Dove,  with  smiles,  replies, 
And  meekness  beaming  from  her  eyes  : 
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"  The  highest  joys  on  earth  we  find, 
Spring  from  a  tender,  feehng  mind ; 
The  soft  sensations  rising  there. 
Repay  with  interest  all  our  care  : 
Where  kindness  is  to  others  shown, 
Imparting  bliss,  we  form  our  own. 
The  bosom  that  with  pity  burns, 
Bless'd  in  itself,  wants  no  returns." 

She  spoke  ;  and  mounting,  spreads  her  wings, 
And  wheels  aloft  in  airy  rings, 
Seeking  the  well  known  shady  grove, 
To  nurse  her  young,  and  bless  her  love. 
When  winter's  snow  deform'd  the  year, 
And  food  was  scarce  and  frost  severe, 
The  grateful  Ant,  who  had  with  pain 
Amass'd  a  monstrous  load  of  grain. 
And  as  the  Dove  might  want,  he  thought, 
To  find  his  benefactor  sought. 

Long  had  he  rov'd  the  forest  round, 
Before  the  gentle  Dove  he  found  ; 
At  distance  seen,  too  far  to  hear 
His  voice,  a  sportsman,  much  too  near, 
With  lifted  tube,  and  leveling  eye, 
The  fatal  lead  prepared  to  fly ; 
The  trigger  just  began  to  move. 
His  aim  was  pointed  at  the  Dove. 

With  horror  struck,  the  Ant  beheld ; 
By  gratitude  and  love  impell'd. 
He  mounts,  and  to  his  eyelid  clings, 
With  all  his  force  the  fowler  stings ; 
That  moment  was  his  piece  discharg'd ; 
He  starts,  miss'd  aim,  the  Dove's  enlarg'd. 


Whene'er  we  lend  to  others  aid, 
We  always  shall  be  well  repaid. 
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THE  FOX  AND  THE  STORK. 


A  Fox  had  once  a  strong  inclination  to  play  the  wag 
with  his  neighbor,  the  Stork.  He  accordingly  invited 
her  to  dinner  in  great  form ;  but  when  it  came  upon 
the  table,  the  Stork  found  it  consisted  entirely  of  dif- 
ferent soups,  served  up  in  broad,  shallow  dishes,  so  that 
she  could  only  dip  in  the  end  of  her  bill,  but  could  not 
possibly  satisfy  her  hunger.  The  Fox  lapped  it  up  very 
readily  ;  and  every  now  and  then,  addressing  himself  to 
his  guest,  desired  to  know  how  she  liked  her  entertain- 
ment ;  hoped  that  every  thing  was  to  her  mind  ;  and 
protested  he  was  very  sorry  to  see  her  eat  so  sparingly. 
The  Stork,  perceiving  she  was  jested  with,  took  no  no- 
tice of  it  at  the  time ;  and  at  parting,  pressed  the  Fox 
so  earnestly  to  return  the  visit,  that  he  could  not,  with 
politeness,  refuse.  The  day  for  the  visit  arrived,  and 
the  Fox  repaired  to  his  appointment;  but  to  his  great 
mortification,  when  dinner  appeared,  he  found  it  com- 
posed of  minced  meat,  served  up  in  long,  narrow-necked 
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glasses ;  so  that  he  was  only  tantalized  with  the  sight  of 
what  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  taste.  The  Stork 
thrust  in  her  long  bill,  and  helped  herself  very  plentifully ; 
then,  turning  to  her  guest  who  was  eagerly  licking  the 
outside  of  a  jar,  where  some  sauce  had  been  spilled,  "I 
am  very  glad,"  said  she,  smiling,  "  that  you  seem  to 
have  so  good  an  appetite;  I  hope  you  will  make  as 
hearty  a  dinner  at  my  table,  as  I  did  the  other  day  at 
yours."  Reynard  hung  down  his  head  at  first,  and 
looked  rather  chagrined  :  but  when  he  came  to  take  his 
leave,  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  had  been  used 
as  he  deserved,  and  that  he  had  no  reason  to  take 
any  treatment  ill,  of  which  he  had  himself  set  the 
example,  or  to  play  off  a  jest  if  he  could  not  also  take 
one. 


Never  attempt  by  low  cunning  to  gain  a  greedy  advan- 
tage over  your  companions,  for  it  is  only  teaching  others 
to  practice  the  same  arts,  with  perhaps  greater  effect, 
upon  yourself. 
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THE  NIGHTINGALE  AND  THE  GOLD- 
FINCH. 

"  Come,  dear  papa,"  cried  Theodore, 
"  Come  listen  to  this  charming  bird  : 

Sing,  little  warbler,  sing  once  more 
The  sweetest  notes  1  ever  heard. 

"And  now  another  bird  I  hear; 

But  not  of  music  such  a  treat ; 
His  note,  though  pleasing  to  my  ear, 

Is  not  so  strong,  nor  half  so  sweet." 
A  lesson  for  his  child  in  view. 

Of  much  more  worth  than  song  or  tale, 
The  father  brought  in  cages  t\vo. 

The  Goldfinch  and  the  Nightingale. 

"  Look  at  these  birds,  obsei-ve  them  well," 
He  said,  "  and  try  (T  do  not  jest) 

If,  by  their  looks,  my  boy  can  tell 

Which  is  the  bird  that  sings  the  best." 

How  Theodore  the  Goldfinch  prais'd, 
With  velvet  head,  and  golden  breast ! 

He  cried,  delighted,  as  he  gaz'd. 

"  This  is  the  bird  that  sings  the  best." 

Then  turning  to  the  Nightingale, 

"This  little  brown  and  dingy  thing," 

He  said,  "  with  dusky  back  and  tail, 
I'm  pretty  sure  he  cannot  sing." 

The  father  cried,  "  I  see  the  cause, — 
And  in  the  world  'tis  likewise  so ; 

There,  oft  will  beauty  gain  applause, 
While  talent  must  neglected  go. 

"  But  learn,  m}^  boy,  to  wiser  be. 
And  ne'er  in  outward  show  confide  ; 

Which  often  proves,  as  soon  you'll  see, 
A  mask  to  hide  conceit  and  pride. 

"Be  talent,  modesty,  and  "worth, 

Your  objects  when  you  seek  a  friend, 

More  to  be  prized  than  wealth  or  birth. 
On  which  meve  transient  joys  depend." 
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THE  TYRANT  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHER. 


jRADITION  informs  us,  that  a  certain 
Indian  Tyrant  became  hateful  to  his 
subjects  from  his  cruelty  and  lawless 
oppressions,  and  all  advice  when  offered 
was  fiital  to  the  adviser ;  when  Sessa,  a  sage 
Philosopher,  undertook  the  perilous  task  of 
curing  the  Tyrant  of  his  hateful  temper ; 
for  this  purpose  he  invented  the  game  of 
chess,  wherein  he  shows  the  impotence  of 
the  king,  in  that  game,  when  unassisted  by  his  sub- 
'ects. 

The  fame  of  this  invention  soon  reached  the  Tyrant's 
ears,  as  was  intended,  and  he  sent  for  Sessa  to  teach 
it  to  him,  who  instantly  obeyed. 

In  the  course  of  the  lesson  the  Despot's  eyes  were 
opened,  and  he  congratulated  hiinself  on  being,  as  he 
imagined,  his  own  discoverer  of  what  was  real  wisdom. 
The  game  became  his  favorite  pastime :  he  was  attach- 
ed in  friendship  to  the  Philosopher,  and  soon  became  a 
mild  and  good  sovereign. 


That  advice  sinks  deepest  into  our  hearts  which  we 
gain  by  experience,  or  that  we  conceive  to  be  the  result 
of  our  own  sagacity ;  and  the  ingenuity  and  merit  of 
the  Philosopher  in  the  fable,  are  displayed  in  the  artful 
manner  he  contrived  to  make  the  king  conceive  that  it 
was  himself*alone  who  discovered  the  wholesome  lesson. 
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THE  OSTRICH. 

An  Ostrich,  being  hard  pursued  by  hunters,  endeav- 
ored to  make  his  escape  by  flight ;  but  that  failing,  he 
next  thought  of  hiding  himself  from  their  view,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  accustomed  folly  of  those  birds,  concluded 
that  when  the  enemy  was  hid  from  his  sight,  he  was 
likewise  hid  from  theirs,  and  in  consequence  thrust  his 
silly  head  into  a  thicket,  at  the  same  time  leaving  his 
whole  body  fully  exposed  to  view,  when  of  course  he 
was  immediately  seized  and  caged. 


This  fable  is  a  true  representation  of  many  who,  in 
attempting  to  deceive  the  world,  become,  like  the  os- 
ti'ich,  their  own  dupes,  and,  by  a  willful  blindness,  render 
themselves  the  objects  of  contempt  and  ridicule  to  all 
those  who  see  their  nakedness,  vanity,  and  falsehood. 
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THE  MOUSE  AND  THE  ELEPHANT. 

A  PERT  young  Mouse,  but  just  arriv'd 
From  Athens,  where  some  time  he'd  liv'd; 
And  daily  to  the  portico. 
To  pick  up  learning,  used  to  go ; 
Vain  of  the  wisdom  he  had  stor'd, 
And  of  the  books  he  had  devour'd ; 
Puff' d  up  with  pride,  and  self-conceit, 
And  proud  to  show  his  little  wit, 
Thus  to  an  Elephant,  one  day, 
He  took  it  in  his  head  to  say  : — 

"Nay,  not  so  pompous  in  your  gait, 
Because  Dame  Nature  made  you  great ; 
1  tell  you,  sir,  your  mighty  size 
Is  of  no  value  in  my  eyes ; 
Your  magnitude,  I  have  a  notion. 
Is  quite  unfit  for  locomotion  ; 
When  journeying  far,  you  often  prove 
How  sluggishly  your  feet  can  move  : 
Now,  look  at  me  :  I'm  made  to  fly ; 
Behold,  with  what  rapidity 
I  skip  about,  from  place  to  place. 
And  still  unwearied  with  the  race ; 
But  you, — how  lazily  you  creep, 
And  stop  to  breathe  at  every  step ! 
Whenever  I  your  bulk  survey, 
I  pity — "     What  he  meant  to  say. 
Or  with  what  kind  of  peroration 
He'd  have  concluded  his  oration, 
I  can  not  tell ;  for  all  at  once, 
There  pounc'd  upon  the  learned  dunce 
An  ambush'd  cat ;  who,  very  soon. 
Experimentally,  made  known. 
That  between  Mice  and  Elephants 
There  is  a  mighty  difference. 

MORAL. 

When  fools  pretend  to  wit  and  sense, 
And  wish  to  shine  at  your  expense. 
Defy  them  to  the  proof,  and  you 
Will  make  them  their  own  folly  shew. 
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THE  TENTYRITES  AND  THE  ICHNEUMON. 


'^^m% 


%  NFESTING  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  a  Croc- 
odile,  of  prodigious   size    and   uncommon 


fierceness,  spread  desolation  through  all  the 
neighboring  countiy.  He  seized  the  shep- 
herd, together  with  the  sheep,  and  devour- 
ed the  herdsmen  as  well  as  the  cattle.  Embold- 
ened by  success,  and  the  terror  which  prevailed 
wherever  he  appeared,  he  ventured  to  cany  his 
incursions  even  into  the  island  of  Tentyra,  and  to  brave 
the  people,  who  boast  themselves  the  only  tamers  of  his 
race.  The  Tentyrites  themselves  were  struck  with 
horror  at  the  appearance  of  a  monster,  so  much  more 
teiTible  than  they  had  ever  seen  before ;  even  the  bold- 
est of  them  dared  not  to  attack  him  openly;  and  the 
most  experienced  long  endeavored,  with  all  their  art 
and  address,  to  surprise  him,  but  in  vain. 

As  they  were  consulting  together  what  they  should 
do  in  these  circumstances,  an  Ichneumon  stepped  forth, 
and  thus  addressed  them  : — ''•  I  perceive  your  disti-ess, 
neighbors ;  and  though  I  can  not  assist  you  in  the  pres- 
ent difficulty,  yet  I  can  offer  you  some  advice  that  may 
be  of  use  to  you  for  the  future.  A  little  prudence  is 
worth  all  your  courage  :  it  may  be  glorious  to  overcome 
a  great  evil,  but  the  wdsest  way  is  to  prevent  it.  You 
despise  the  Crocodile  while  he  is  small  and  weak  ;  and 
do  not  sufficiently  consider,  that  as  he  is  a  long  lived 
animal,  so  it  is  his  peculiar  property  to  grow  as  long  as 
he  lives.  You  see  I  am  a  poor,  little,  feeble  creature  ; 
yet  am  I  much  more  terrible  to  the  Crocodile,  and  more 
useful  to  the  country  than  you  are.  I  attack  him  in 
the  egg ;  and,  while  you  are  contriving  for  months  to- 
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gether  how  to  get  the  better  of  one  Crocodile,  and  all 
to  no  purpose,  I  effectually  desti'oy  fifty  of  them  in  a 
day." 


This  fable,  dear  boys,  is  intended  to  show 
The  danger  of  suff' ring  ill  habits  to  grow ; 
For  the  vice  of  a  week  may  be  conquer'd,  'tis  clear, 
Much  easier  than  if  it  went  on  for  a  year. 


THE  TRUMPETER  TAKEN  PRISONER. 

A  Trumpeter,  being  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle, 
begged  hard  for  quartei",  declaring  his  innocence,  and 
protesting  that  he  neither  had  killed,  nor  could  kill  any 
man,  bearing  no  arms,  but  only  his  trumpet,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  sound  at  the  word  of  command.  "  For 
that  reason,"  replied  his  enemies,  "we  are  determined 
not  to  spare  you ;  for,  though  you  yourself  never  fight, 
yet,  with  that  wicked  instrument  of  yours,  you  blow  up 
animosity  between  other  people,  and  so  become  the 
occasion  of  much  bloodshed." 


A  man  may  be  guilty  of  murder  who  has  never  handled 
a  sword,  or  pulled  a  trigger,  or  lifted  up  his  arm  with 
any  mischievous  weapon.  There  is  a  little  incendiary, 
called  the  tongue,  which  is  more  venomous  than  a  poi- 
soned aiTow,  and  more  killing  than  a  two-edged  sword. 
The  moral  of  the  fable,  therefore,  is  this,  that  if  in  any 
civil  insurrection  the  person  taken  in  arms  against  the 
government  deserves  to  die,  much  more  do  they  whose 
wicked  tongues  gave  birth  to  the  sedition,  and  excited 
the  tumult. 
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THE  LAURUSTINUS  AND  THE  ROSE-TREE. 

In  an  extensive  and  varied  shrubbery,  it  happened 
that  a  Rose  grew  not  far  from  a  Laurustinus.  The  Rose, 
enUvened  by  the  breath  of  June,  and  attired  in  all  its 
gorgeous  blossoms,  looked  with  contempt  on  the  Lauras- 
tinus,  which  had  nothing  to  display  but  the  dusky  ver- 
dure of  its  leaves.  "  What  a  \vretched  neighbor,"  cried 
she,  "  is  this  !  how  unworthy  to  partake  the  honor  of  my 
company !  Better  to  bloom  and  die  in  the  desert,  than 
to  associate  myself  here  with  such  plants.  Here,  gard- 
ener, I  pray  thee  bring  thy  hatchet,  and  cut  down  this 
Laurustinus ;  or  at  least  remove  it  to  a  proper  distance 
from  the  sovereign  of  the  garden."  "  Be  pacified,  my 
lovely  friend,"  replied  the  gardener  ;  "  enjoy  thy  sover- 
eignty with  moderation,  and  thou  shalt  receive  all  the 
homage  which  thy  beauty  can  require.  But  remember 
that,  in  winter,  when  neither  thou  nor  any  of  thy  tribe 
produce  one  flower  or  leaf  to  cheer  me,  this  faithful 
shrub,  which  thou  despisest,  will  become  the  glory  of 
my  garden.  Prudence,  therefore,  as  well  as  gi-atitude, 
is  concerned  in  the  protection  of  a  friend  that  will  show 
his  friendship  in  adversity." 
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THE  MAN,  THE  SERPENT,  AND  THE 
LIZARD. 

A  Man,  who  lay  slumbering  one  hot  summer's  day, 
was  on  a  sudden  awakened  by  the  gentle  biting  of  a 
Lizard,  a  little  animal  remarkable  for  its  love  to  mankind. 
The  Man  threw  it  from  his  hand  with  indignation,  and 
was  rising  up  to  kill  it,  when  he  saw  a  huge,  venomous 
Serpent  gliding  toward  him  on  the  other  side,  which  he 
attacked  and  desti'oyed  :  reflecting  afterward  with  gi-ati- 
tude  upon  his  friend  that  saved  him,  but  with  anger 
against  himself  that  he  had  shown  so  little  sense  of  the 
kind  offices  of  the  friendly  Lizard. 


This  fable  shows  the  risk  those  persons  run  who  ven- 
ture to  give  even  the  best  advice  before  it  is  asked.  But 
those  who  have  lived  to  years  of  maturity  must  have 
lived  to  little  purpose  if  they  have  not  learned  that  the 
ready  way  to  make  an  enemy  is  to  give  advice  :  it  is  felt 
sufficiently  mortifying  when  asked,  if  it  does  not  coin- 
cide with  our  own  opinion  ;  but,  if  forced  upon  us,  seems 
intolerable. 
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THE  PEACOCK  AND  THE  OWL. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  Peacock,  with  slow  and  stately  pace, 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  possession  of  his  rich  plumage, 
while  he  spread  his  splendors  in  the  bright  sunshine ; 
when,  accidentally  passing  before  a  barn,  in  which  a  grave 
Owl  had  taken  up  his  lodgings,  he  heard  himself  thus 
addressed  by  that  sagacious  recluse  : — "  Oh  most  gor- 
geous of  the  feathered  race  !"  he  cried  ;  "  do  not  con- 
ceive that  your  superiority  and  enviable  beauty  is  the 
sole  object  of  observation,  but  look  behind  you  and  behold 
the  black  shadow  which  ever  follows  your  steps,  and  is 
increased  in  proportion  as  your  beauties  are  more  openly 
displayed  ;  for  your  legs  are  as  distinctly  seen  as  your 
magnificent  plumage,  in  the  glare  of  day." 


It  fares  with  a  man  of  splendid  talents  exactly  like  that 
of  the  peacock  in  the  fable  ;  and  although  his  claim  to 
fame  may  be  ever  so  just  and  well  deserved,  yet  it  will 
be  accompanied  with  the  display  of  every  error  of  his 
life,  together  with  all  the  misfortunes  or  disgraces  of  his 
kindred  ;  for  envy  and  malice  will  follow  him  like  his 
shadow,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  poison  his  cup  ;  and 
if  vanity  of  having  fame  be  his  aim,  and  not  good  alone, 
he  will  find  at  last  to  his  mortification  that  when  the  good 
is  weighed  in  the  balance  against  the  bad,  he  has  lost 
full  as  much  as  he  has  gained ;  or  perhaps  some  evil 
chance  or  spirit  has  thrown  into  the  scale  that  which 
will  make  it  kick  the  beam. 
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THE  SPANIEL  AND  THE  CHAMELEON. 

A  Spaniel,  bred  with  all  the  care 
That  waits  upon  a  fav'rite  heir, 
Ne'er  felt  correction's  rigid  hand  ; 
Indulg'd  to  disobey  command  ; 
In  pamper'd  ease  his  hours  were  spent; 
He  never  knew  what  learning  meant. 
Each  little  mischief  gain'd  him  praise; 
How  pretty  were  his  fawning  ways  ! 

The  wind  was  south,  the  morning  fair, 
He  ventures  forth  to  take  the  air ; 
He  ranges  all  the  meadow  round, 
And  rolls  upon  the  softest  ground ; 
When  near  him  a  Chameleon  seen, 
"Was  scarce  distinguish'd  from  the  gi-een. 

"  Dear  emblem  of  the  flatt'ring  host, 
What,  live  with  clowns  !  a  genius  lost ! 
To  cities  and  the  court  repair ; 
A  fortune  can  not  fail  thee  there. 
Preferment  shall  thy  talents  crown  ; 
Believe  me,  friend,  I  know  the  town." 

"  Sir,"  says  the  sycophant,  "like  you, 
Of  old,  politer  life  I  knew  ; 
Like  you,  a  courtier  born  and  bred  ; 
Kings  lean'd  an  ear  to  what  I  said ; 
My  whisper  always  met  success ; 
The  ladies  prais'd  me  for  address. 
I  knew  to  hit  each  courtier's  passion. 
And  flatter'd  ev'iy  vice  in  fashion. 
But  Jove,  who  hates  the  har's  ways. 
At  once  cut  short  my  prosp'rous  days ; 
And,  sentenc'd  to  retain  my  nature, 
Transforra'd  me  to  this  crawling  creature  : 
Doom'd  to  a  life  obscure  and  mean, 
I  wander  in  the  sylvan  scene. 
For  Jove  the  heart  alone  regards  ; 
He  punishes  what  man  rewards. 
How  diff'rent  is  thy  case  and  mine  ! 
With  men,  at  least,  you  sup  and  dine ; 
While  I,  condemn'd  to  thinnest  fare, 
Ijike  those  I  flatter'd,  feed  on  air," 
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THE  SNIPE-SHOOTER. 

As  a  Sportsman  ranged  the  fields  with  his  gun,  attend- 
ed by  an  experienced  old  spaniel,  he  happened  to  spring 
a  snipe,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant  a  covey  of  par- 
tridges. Surprised  at  the  accident,  and  divided  in  his 
aim,  he  let  fly  too  indeterminately,  and  by  this  means 
missed  them  both.  "  Ah  !  my  good  master,"  said  the 
spaniel,  "had  you  not  been  dazzled  and  seduced  by  the 
hope  of  the  parti'idges,  you  would  most  likely  have  se- 
cured your  snipe." 


By  attempting  to  secure  many  different  ends  at  the 
same  time,  men  often  fail  in  attaining  any.  To  do  one 
thing  at  a  time,  and  to  do  it  well,  is  the  wisest  part. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  JOKE. 

A  c  OMPANY  of  young  men,  who  were  supping  together 
at  a  tavern,  found  the  wine  that  was  served  of  a  very- 
indifferent  quality ;  when  one  of  them,  whose  house 
was  not  far  distant,  mentioned  that  he  had  in  his  cellar 
at  home,  some  wine  that  was  particularly  fine,  and  that 
he  would  step  to  his  house  and  fetch  a  couple  of  bottles, 
which  suggestion  much  pleased  the  company.  But  after 
he  was  gone  on  his  errand,  one  of  the  company  pro- 
posed to  play  him  a  trick,  by  going  out  to  meet  him  in 
the  way  and  to  frighten  him.  To  this  practical  joke 
they  all  assented  with  great  glee  ;  and  accordingly  off 
the  planner  went  on  his  expedition,  which  promised  to 
have  so  pleasant  an  effect.  The  night  was  dark,  and  a 
part  of  the  way  was  in  a  lonely  road  ;  but  what  height- 
ened the  fun  was  that  just  at  hand  there  was  a  tan-yard, 
where  there  lay  many  fresh  hides  of  cattle  with  the 
horns  on  them,  and  in  one  of  these  our  hero  invested 
himself  in  order  to  complete  the  horror  of  his  figure. 

The  company,  in  high  expectation,  waited  some  time 
for  the  result  of  the  frolic.  At  last  their  companion  who 
had  been  for  the  wine  entered  with  his  two  bottles  ac- 
cording to  promise  ;  but  as  their  jocular  friend  did  not 
appear,  and  being  impatient  to  learn  the  history  of  the 
joke,  thay  plainly  asked  him  if  he  had  not  met  with 
something  of  rather  a  shocking  appearance  on  the  road. 
He  answered,  "  Indeed,  something  of  that  sort  had  made 
an  attack  upon  him,  probably  a  robber  in  disguise  ;  but," 
continued  he,  "  whatever  it  was,  I  have  done  its  busi- 
ness, for  I  quickly  run  my  sword  through  its  body,  and 
it  dropped  instantly  at  my  feet  without  a  groan."  Ter- 
ror now  seized  the  whole  company  ;  they  all  rushed  out 
in  search  of  their  unfortunate  friend,  whom  they  too 
soon  found  enveloped  in  the  cow's  hide,  lifeless,  and  wel- 
tering in  his  blood.  Such  was  the  conclusion  of  a  prac- 
tical joke. 
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MORAL. 


It  should  ever  be  remembered  that  a  practical  joke  is 
liable  to  be  attended  by  very  dangerous  consequences : 
it  is  the  resource  of  fools  who  are  incapable  of  foresee- 
ing the  great  risk  they  run  of  involving  themselves  or 
the  object  of  their  unfeeling,  insipid  wit  in  some  fatal 
catastrophe  :  it  is  a  cruel  and  hazardous  jocularity,  which 
has  often  turned  a  comedy  into  the  deepest  tragedy ; 
the  instances  that  miglit  be  brought  as  proofs  are  innu- 
merable. The  proverb  says,  "To  the  wise  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  hear  counsel  mixed  with  mirth,  as  to  the 
foolish  to  have  sport  mingled  with  rudeness." 


HERCULES  AND  THE  CARTER. 

As  a  clownish  fellow  was  driving  his  cart  along  a  deep, 
miry  lane,  the  wheels  stuck  so  fast  in  the  clay,  that  the 
horses  could  not  draw  them  out.  Upon  this,  he  fell  a- 
bawling  and  praying  to  Hercules  to  come  and  help  him. 
Hercules,  looking  down  from  a  cloud,  bid  him  not  lie 
there,  like  an  idle  rascal  as  he  was,  but  get  up  and  whip 
his  horses  stoutly,  and  clap  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel : 
adding,  that  this  was  the  only  way  for  him  to  obtain  his 
assistance. 

MORAL. 

Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 
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THE  BLIND  MAN  AND  THE  LAME  MAN. 

A  Blind  Man,  having  fallen  into  a  miry  piece  of  road, 
met  with  a  Lame  Man,  and  entreated  him  to  guide  him 
through  the  difficulty  he  had  got  into,  "  How  can  I  do 
that,"  replied  the  Lame  Man,  "  since  I  am  scarcely  able 
to  drag  myself  along  ?  But,  as  you  appear  to  be  veiy 
sti'ong,  if  you  will  carry  me,  we  will  seek  our  fortunes 
together.  It  will  then  be  my  interest  to  warn  you  of  any 
thing  that  may  obsti-uct  your  way  :  your  feet  shall  be 
my  feet,  and  my  eyes  yours."  "  With  all  my  heart," 
returned  the  Blind  Man ;  "  let  us  render  each  other  our 
mutual  services."  So  taking  his  lame  companion  on  his 
back,  they,  by  means  of  their  union,  traveled  on  with 
safety  and  pleasure. 


It  is  from  our  several  advantages  and  necessities  that 
most  of  the  connections  of  society  take  their  rise. 
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THE  PACKHORSE  AND  THE  CARRIER. 

A  Carrier,  every  night  and  morn, 
"Would  see  his  horses  eat  their  corn. 
This  sunk  the  hostler's  vails,  'tis  true ; 
But  then  his  horses  had  their  due. 
Were  we  so  cautious  in  all  cases, 
Small  gains  would  rise  from  greater  places. 
The  manger  now  had  all  its  measure  ; 
He  heard  the  grinding  teeth  with  pleasure ; 
When,  all  at  once,  confusion  rung : 
They  snorted,  jostled,  bit,  and  flung. 
A  Packhorse  turn'd  his  head  aside, 
Foaming,  his  eyeballs  swell'd  with  pride. 

"  Dire  Fate  !"  says  he,  "how  hard's  my  lot! 
Is,  then,  my  high  descent  forgot  ? 
Reduc'd  to  drudg'ry  and  disgrace, 
A  life  unworthy  of  my  race. 
Must  I,  too,  bear  the  vile  attacks 
Of  ragged  scrubs,  and  vulgar  hacks  ? 
See,  scurvy  Roan,  that  brute  ill  bred, 
Dares  from  the  manger  thrust  my  head ! 
Shall  I,  who  boast  a  noble  line,  v 

On  offals  of  these  creatures  dine  ? 
Kick'd  by  old  Ball !  so  mean  a  foe  ! 
My  honor  suffers  by  the  blow. 
Newmarket  speaks  my  grandsire's  fame  ; 
All  jockeys  still  revere  his  name  : 
There,  yearly  are  his  triumphs  told  ; 
There,  all  his  massy  plates  enroll'd; 
AVhene'er  led  forth  along  the  plain, 
You  saw  him  with  a  liv'ry  train ; 
Returning,  too,  with  laurels  crown'd, 
You  heard  the  drums  and  trumpets  sound  : 
Let  it  then,  sir,  be  understood. 
Respect's  my  due  ;  for  I  have  blood." 

"  Vainglorious  fool  I"  the  Cari'ier  cried  : 
"  Respect  was  never  made  for  pride. 
Know,  'twas  thy  giddy,  willful  heart, 
Reduc'd  thee  to  this  slavish  pnrt. 
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Did  not  thy  headstrong  youth  disdain 
To  learn  the  conduct  of  the  rein  ? 
What  is't  to  me  by  whom  begot  ? 
Thou  restive,  pert,  conceited  sot ! 
Your  sires  I  reverence  ;  'tis  their  due ; 
But,  worthless  fool !  what's  that  to  you  ? 
Ask  all  the  Carriers  on  the  road, 
They'll  say  thy  keeping's  ill  bestow'd. 
Then  vaunt  no  more  thy  noble  race, 
That  neither  mends  thy  strength  nor  pace. 
What  profits  me  thy  boast  of  blood  ? 
An  ass  hath  more  intrinsic  good. 
By  outward  show  let's  not  be  cheated  : 
An  ass  should  like  an  ass  be  treated." 


MORAL. 

Merit  is  superior  to  birth,  and  virtue  is  not  hereditary. 
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LOW  AMBITIOxN. 

A  Beggar's  Boy,  who  was  to  be  tried  for  theft, 
entered  the  court  surrounded  by  the  officers  of  justice. 
"  Jack,"  says  he  to  one  of  his  companions,  "  am  not  I 
a  great  man,  sirrah,  to  make  such  a  bustle  as  this  in 
the  world,  and  to  be  thus  attended  ?  When  will  you 
come  to  such  distinction,  you  little,  inconsiderable  block- 
head ?" 


MORAL. 

The  instance  given  in  the  fable,  preposterous  as  it  may 
seem,  is  not  out  of  nature.  The  excessive  vanity  of 
some  men  makes  them  so  desirous  of  distinction,  that, 
not  having  talents  sufficient  for  great  works,  nor  the 
humble  virtue  of  industry  to  produce  the  lesser  fame, 
yet,  rather  than  pass  through  life  unnoticed,  will  glory 
in  being  remarkable  for  their  vices  or  their  follies.  This 
low  and  base  ambition  has  been  fatal  to  thousands,  and 
has  led  them  into  vices,  which  their  hearts  could  never 
sanction,  merely  for  the  sake  of  boasting  of  their 
prowess. 
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THE  KNVIOUS  MAN,  AND  THE  COVETOUS 
MAN. 


ONG  since,  an  Envious  Man  happened  to 
be  offering  up  his  prayers  to  Jupiter  just 
in  the  time  and  place  with  a  Covetous, 
miserable  fellow.  Jupiter,  not  caring  to 
be  troubled  with  their  impertinences  him- 
self, sent  Apollo  to  examine  the  merits  of 
their  petitions,  and  to  give  them  such  relief  as  he  should 
think  proper.  Apollo  therefore  opened  his  commission, 
and  withal  told  them  that,  to  make  short  of  the  matter, 
whatever  the  one  asked,  the  other  should  have  it  double. 
Upon  this,  the  Covetous  Man,  though  he  had  a  thousand 
things  to  request,  yet  forbore  to  ask  first,  hoping  to  re- 
ceive a  double  quantity;  for  he  concluded  that  all  men's 
wishes  sympathized  with  his.  By  this  means,  the  En- 
vious Man  had  an  opportunity  of  preferring  his  petition 
first,  which  was  the  thing  he  aimed  at ;  so,  without 
much  hesitation,  he  prayed  to  be  relieved,  by  having  one 
of  his  eyes  put  out :  knowing  that,  of  consequence,  his 
companion  would  be  deprived  of  both. 


In  this  fable  the  folly  of  those  two  vices,  envy  and 
avarice,  is  fully  exposed,  and  handsomely  rallied.  The 
miser,  though  he  has  the  riches  of  the  world,  without 
stint,  laid  open  to  his  choice,  yet  dares  not  name  the 
sum,  for  fear  another  should  be  richer  than  himself. 
The  advantage  of  a  double  quantity,  by  receiving  last,  is 
what  he  can  not  bear  to  lose,  and  he  fares  accordingly. 
The  envious  man,  though  he  has  the  power  of  calling 
for  good  things,  without  measure  to  himself  or  others, 
yet  waves  this  happy  privilege,  and  is  content  to  punish 
himself  by  a  very  great  loss,  even  that  of  an  eye,  that 
he  may  bring  down  a  double  portion  of  the  like  calamity 
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upon  another.  These  are  the  true  tempers  of  the  covetous 
and  envious  ;  one  can  scarce  determine,  whether  they 
are  more  mischievous  to  themselves,  or  to  the  pubhc ; 
but  it  is  manifest  that  they  are  highly  noxious  to  both, 
and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 


THE  RAT  WITH  A  BELL. 

A  FARMER,  who  had  been  much  annoyed  by  Rats, 
having  caught  a  large  one  in  a  trap,  which  had  not  hurt 
the  animal,  he  fixed  a  small  Bell  with  a  collar  to  its 
neck,  and  then  gave  the  captive  its  liberty,  concluding 
that  such  a  noisy  companion  would  be  universally  avoid- 
ed by  all  his  tribe,  and  that  they  would  forsake  the 
house. 

The  Rat,  delighted  at  having  escaped  so  easily,  joined 
his  companions,  who  at  first  shunned  him  ;  but  in  a  little 
time,  becoming  familiar  with  the  jingle  of  the  Bell,  be- 
gan to  regard  it  as  an  object  of  admiration  ;  but,  alas!  in 
all  their  secret  haunts,  neither  their  silence  nor  cunning 
could  now  avail  to  keep  them  in  safety.  All  their  expe- 
ditions, however  artfully  planned,  were  now  certain  of 
being  frusti-ated  by  the  jingle  of  this  odious  Bell,  that 
betrayed  all  their  motions  to  their  enemy,  the  cat ;  who 
made  such  havoc  among  them,  that,  to  save  the  whole 
from  being  exterminated,  they  were  compelled  to  fall 
upon  the  cause  of  their  discomfiture,  and  destroy  him. 


It  is  thus  with  men  of  superficial  acquirements,  who, 
for  a  while,  excite  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  crowd, 
imtil,  inflated  by  their  own  superiority,  they  render 
themselves  completely  obnoxious  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity by  their  intrusive  conduct,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
truth  breaks  through  the  veil,  however  artfully  or  firmly 
put  on,  and,  for  the  preservation  of  order,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  expel  them  from  society  altogether. 
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THE  FROG  AND  THE  RAT. 

Once  on  a  time,  a  foolish  Frog, 
Vain,  proud,  and  stupid  as  a  log, 
Tir'd  with  the  marsh,  her  native  home, 
Imprudently  abroad  would  roam, 
And  fix'd  her  habitation  where 
She'd  breathe  at  least  a  purer  air. 
She  was  resolved  to  change,  that's  poz ; 
Could  she  be  worse  than  where  she  was  ? 

Away  the  silly  creature  leaps  : 
A  Rat,  who  saw  her  lab'ring  steps. 
Cried  out,  "Where  in  this  hurry,  pray? 
You  certainly  will  go  asti'ay." 

"  Ne'er  fear,  I  quit  that  filthy  bog, 
Where  I  so  long  have  croak'd  incog  : 
People  of  talents,  sm'e,  should  thrive, 
And  not  be  buried  thus  alive. 
But,  pray,  for  I'm  extremely  dry, 
Know  you  of  any  water  nigh?" 

"None,"  said  the  Rat,  "you'll  reach  to-day, 
As  you  so  slowly  make  your  way. 
Believe  a  friend,  and  take  my  word. 
This  jaunt  of  yours  is  quite  absurd. 
Go  to  your  froggeiy  again  ; 
In  your  own  element  remain." 
No :  on  the  journey  she  was  bent ; 
Her  thirst  increasing  as  she  went. 
For  want  of  drink  she  scarce  can  hop, 
And  yet  despairing  of  a  drop  ; 
Too  late  she  moans  her  folly  past ; 
She  faints,  she  sinks,  she  breathes  her  last. 


Vulgar  minds  will  pay  full  dear. 

When  once  they  move  beyond  their  sphere. 
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THE  BENEFIT  OF  RECREATION.— .ESOP 
AT  PLAY. 


An  Athenian  one  day  found  ^sop  at  play  with  a  com- 
pany of  little  boys  at  their  childish  diversions,  and  began 
to  jeer  and  laugh  at  him  for  it.  -3Lsop  quietly  took  a 
bow,  unstrung,  and  laid  it  upon  the  gi'ound.  Then  call- 
ing the  censorious  Athenian,  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  expound 
the  riddle,  and  tell,  if  you  can,  what  the  unstrung  bow 
implies."  The  man,  after  racking  his  brains  for  awhile, 
at  last  gave  it  up,  and  declared  he  knew  not  what  to 
make  of  it.  "  Why,"  said  ^sop,  laughing,  "  if  you  keep 
a  bow  always  bent,  it  will  soon  break ;  but  if  you  some- 
times let  it  go  slack,  it  will  be  the  fitter  for  use  when 
you  want  it." 
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THE  BEE  AND  THE  ANT. 

A  VIOLENT  dispute  once  arose  between  the  Bee  and 
the  Ant,  each  claiming  superiority  for  prudence  and  in- 
dustry ;  and  as  neither  of  them  would  give  up  the  point, 
they  mutually  agreed  to  refer  the  decision  of  this  great 
question  to  the  decree  of  Apollo,  who  was  fortunately 
at  hand  tending  the  cattle  of  Admetus.  Accordingly,  ap- 
proaching the  god,  each  made  out  his  title  of  preference 
with  all  the  eloquence  which  a  Bee  or  an  Ant  had  ever 
been  master  of.  When  Apollo  gave  judgment  thus  :  — 
"  I  consider  you  both  as  most  excellent  examples  of  in- 
dustry and  prudence.  You,"  said  he,  addressing  the 
Ant,  "  by  your  care,  your  foresight,  and  your  labor, 
maiie  for  yourself  an  ample  provision  in  time  of  need  ; 
thus  independent,  you  never  intrude  on  or  tax  the  labors 
of  others  for  help :  but  recollect,  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  is  yourself  alone  that  you  benefit ;  no  other  creature 
ever  shares  any  part  of  your  hoarded  riches.  Whereas 
the  Bee  produces,  by  his  meritorious  and  ingenious  ex- 
ertions, that  which  becomes  a  blessing  to  the  world. 
Therefore  I  must  give  my  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
Bee." 


That  man  deserves  the  thanks  of  his  country  who 
connects  with  his  own  the  good  of  others.  The  philos- 
opher enlightens  the  world ;  the  manufacturer  employs 
the  needy ;  and  the  merchant  gi'atifies  the  rich,  by  procur- 
ing them  the  rarities  of  every  clime.  But  the  miser, 
although  he  may  be  no  burden  on  society,  yet,  thinking 
only  of  himself,  affords  to  no  one  else  either  profit  or 
pleasure.  As  it  is  not  the  lot  of  any  one  in  this  world 
to  have  a  very  large  share  of  happiness,  that  man  will 
of  course  have  the  largest  portion  who  makes  himself  a 
partner  in  the  happiness  of  others.  The  benevolent  are 
sharers  in  every  one's  joys. 
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THE  YOUTPI  AND  THE  HONEYSUCKLE 

At  height  of  noon  a  youth  reclin'd 

Beneath  a  Woodbine  bow'r  ; 
Defended  by  whose  thick'ning  shade, 

He  pass'd  the  sultry  hour. 

But  when  mild  breezes  cool'd  the  air, 
And  length'ning  shadows  rose  ; 

He  scann'd  with  philosophic  mind 
Thej  place  of  his  repose. 

High  overhead  the  twining  boughs, 
Where  thousand  blossoms  glow, 

Of  ev'ry  beam  of  light  bereav'd 
The  cool  alcove  below. 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  Youth,  "  ungrateful  still  I 

And  dost  thou  thus  repay 
The  bounties  of  that  glorious  god 

Who  wak'd  thee  into  day  ? 

*'  While  he,  in  his  meridian  course, 

Illumines  wide  the  sky. 
Dost  thou,  O  wretch  !  resist  his  pow'r, 

And  all  his  beams  defy  ?" 

Unmov'd,  the  beauteous  Woodbine  heard  ; 

Then,  nodding  from  on  high, 
Shook  the  green  honors  of  her  brow, 

As  thus  she  made  reply  : — 

"Vain  is  the  hypocritic  plea 

That  gilds  the  selfish  end ; 
And  base  the  poor,  unfeeling  heart 

That  ill  repays  a  friend. 

"  What  if  my  leaves  exclude  that  pow'r 

By  whom  thou  sayst  I  live  ; 
Yet  he  beholds  me  while  I  bloom, 

And  grateful  tribute  give. 
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♦'  My  fragrance,  nay,  that  friendly  shade, 

Which  you  ungrateful  blame. 
Are  off 'rings  still  to  Phoebus'  self, 

Who  nurs'd  them  \\ith  his  flame. 

"  Thou,  in  my  shadows  late  reclin'd, 

Couldst  pass  the  hours  at  ease  ; 
Then,  what  is  now  ingi-atitude. 

Thy  narrow  mind  could  please. 

♦'  Take  back  the  charge  ;  thy  maxim  too ; 

With  thee  let  others  use  : — 
Keep  thou  this  moral  in  thy  mind, — 

Enjoy,  but  not  abuse." 


THE  MISER  AND  HIS  TREASURE. 

A  Miser,  having  scraped  together  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  by  denying  himself  the  common  conveniences 
of  life,  was  much  embarrassed  where  to  lodge  it  most 
securely.  After  many  debates  with  himself,  he  at 
length  fixed  upon  a  corner,  in  a  retired  field,  where  he 
deposited  his  Treasure,  in  a  hole  which  he  dug  for  that 
purpose.  His  mind  was  now,  for  a  moment,  at  ease  ; 
but  he  had  not  proceeded  many  paces  on  his  way  home, 
when  all  his  anxiety  returned,  and  he  could  not  forbear 
going  back,  to  see  that  eveiy  thing  was  safe.  This  he 
repeated  so  often,  that  he  was,  at  last,  observed  by  a 
man,  who  was  looking  over  a  hedge  into  an  adjacent 
meadow.  The  fellow,  concluding  that  something  ex- 
traordinary must  be  the  occasion  of  the  frequent  visits, 
marked  the  spot;  and,  coming  in  the  night,  and  discov- 
ering the  prize,  carried  it  away. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  Miser  renewed  his  visit: 
when,  finding  his  Treasure  gone,  he  broke  out  into 
the  most  bitter  exclamations.  A  traveler  who  was 
passing  by,  being  moved  by  his  complaints,  inquired  the 
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cause.  "Alas  !"  replied  the  Miser,  "I  have  sustained 
the  most  irreparable  loss  !  Some  villain  has  robbed  me 
of  a  sum  of  money,  which  I  buried  under  this  stone." 
"  Buried  !"  returned  the  traveler,  w^ith  great  surprise  : 
"  why  did  you  not  rather  keep  it  in  your  house,  that  it 
might  be  ready  for  your  daily  occasions  ?"  "  Daily  occa- 
sions !"  replied  the  Miser,  with  an  air  of  much  indigna- 
tion ;  "  Do  you  imagine  I  so  little  know  the  value  of 
money  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  had  prudently  resolved  not 
to  touch  a  single  shilling  of  it."  "  If  that  was  your  wise 
resolution,"  answered  the  traveler, "  it  is  but  putting  this 
stone  in  the  place  of  your  Treasure,  and  it  will  answer 
all  your  purposes  quite  as  well. 


The  raiser,  who  conceals  his  wealth, 
But  robs  himself  of  peace  and  health  ; 
Far  happier  he,  whose  generous  mind, 
To  charitable  deeds  inclined, 
Has  felt,  when  succoring  the  distress'd, 
That  then  he  is  supremely  blest. 
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THE  TRAVELERS  AND  THE  MONEY-BAG. 

As  two  Men  were  traveling  on  the  road,  one  of  them 
espied  a  bag  of  Money  lying  on  the  gi-ound,  and  picking 
it  up,  "  I  am  in  luck  this  morning,"  said  he ;  "I  have 
found  a  bag  of  Money."  "  Yes,"  returned  the  other  ; 
"  though  methinks  you  should  not  say  /,  but  We,  have 
found  it :  for  when  two  friends  are  traveling  together, 
they  ought  equally  to  share  in  any  good-fortune  that 
may  happen  to  attend  them."  "  No,"  rejoined  the  for- 
mer, '•  it  was  I  that  found  it,  and  I  must  insist  upon 
keeping  it."  He  had  no  sooner  spoken  the  words,  than 
they  were  alarmed  with  a  hue  and  cry  after  a  thief  who 
had  that  morning  taken  a  purse  upon  the  road.  "  Ah  !" 
says  the  finder,  "this  is  extremely  unfortunate;  we 
shall  certainly  be  seized."  "  Good  sir,"  replied  the 
other,  be  pleased  not  to  say  JVe,  but  / ;  for  as  you  would 
not  allow  me  a  share  in  the  prize,  j^ou  have  no  right  to 
make  me  a  partner  in  the  punishment." 
16 
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THE  MAN,  THE  MONKEY,  AND  APOLLO. 

A  Nobleman  had  a  Monkey  of  which  he  was  partic- 
ularly fond,  and  in  whose  taste  and  judgment  he  placed 
the  most  implicit  confidence  ;  not  a  day  passed  but  some 
fantastical  alteration  was  made  in  either  the  grounds  or 
the  house  at  the  suggestion  of  this  Monkey,  until  that 
which  before  had  presented  exquisite  order  and  beauty, 
now  showed  nothing  but  confusion  and  absurdities. 
Among  the  other  possessions  of  this  Nobleman  was  a 
picture-gallerj^  enriched  by  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  celebrated  masters  :  this  also  offended  the 
taste  of  the  Monkey,  and  the  works  of  Guido,  Titian, 
Rembrandt,  Rubens,  and  others,  were  to  be  displaced  for 
the  admission  of  some  absurd  and  senseless  caricatures 
of  art  that  came  up  to  his  ideas  of  monkey  excellence. 
His  silly  Master  was  about  to  comply  with  his  request, 
when,  lo !  the  figure  of  Apollo  stood  between  them, 
darting  on  the  Monkey  a  look  of  fire  which  laid  him 
dead  at  his  feet.  "Fool!"  said  the  god,  "although 
fashion  and  its  votaries  may  bend  to  the  dictation  of 
every  monkey  adviser,  those  pursuits  which  lead  to 
exalt  the  mind,  so  as  to  touch  the  heart  by  examples  of 
heroism,  piety,  patience,  and  every  virtue,  and  which 
only  genius  and  talent  can  grapple  with,  must  never  be 
degraded  and  sacrificed  to  the  caprice  of  fools." 


Among  the  many  hinderances  to  the  progress  of  the 
highest  efforts  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  assumption  of  judg- 
ment in  the  ignorant  is  no  inconsiderable  one  ;  for  it  is  the 
nature  of  most  men  to  take  the  appearance  of  knowledge 
for  the  possession,  and  thus  too  readily  echo  the  opinions 
of  others  without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of  form- 
ing any  of  their  own.  An  unmerited  condemnation 
has  often  blighted  the  hopes  of  many  a  mind,  that  with 
a  proper  degi-ee  of  encouragement  would  have  soared 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame ;  and  an  unjust  com- 
mendation has  but  too  often  raised  the  unworthy  to  a 
station  that  they  only  disgrace  by  their  incapacity. 
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THE  NIGHTINGALE  AND  THE  GLOW- 
.     WORM. 

A  Nightingale,  that,  all  day  long, 
Had  cheered  the  village  with  his  song, 
Nor  yet  at  eve  his  note  suspended. 
Nor  yet  when  eventide  was  ended, 
Began  to  feel,  as  well  he  might, 
The  keen  demands  of  appetite  ; 
When,  looking  eagerly  around, 
He  spied,  far  off,  upon  the  gi-ound, 
A  something  shining  in  the  dark, 
And  knew  the  Glow-worm,  by  his  spark  : 
So,  stooping  down  from  hawthorn  top, 
He  thought  to  put  him  in  his  crop. 
The  Worm,  aware  of  his  intent. 
Harangued  him  thus,  right  eloquent ; 

"Did  you  admire  my  lamp,"  quoth  he, 
"As  much  as  I  your  minstrelsy. 
You  would  abhor  to  do  me  wrong, 
As  much  as  I  to  spoil  your  song ; 
For  'twas  the  self-same  power  divine, 
Taught  you  to  sing,  and  me  to  shine ; 
That  you  with  music,— I  with  light. 
Might  beautify  and  cheer  the  night." 

The  songster  heard  his  short  oration, 
And,  warbling  out  his  approbation, 
Released  him,  as  my  story  tells. 
And  found  a  supper  somewhere  else. 

MORAL. 

From  this  short  fable,  youth  may  learn 
Their  real  interest  to  discern  : 
That  brother  should  not  strive  with  brother, 
And  worry  and  oppress  each  other  : 
But,  joined  in  unity  and  peace, 
Their  mutual  happiness  increase  : 
Pleased  when  another's  faults  they  hide, 
And  in  his  virtues  feel  a  pride. 
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THE  CROW  AND  THE  PITCHER. 

A  Crow,  ready  to  die  with  thirst,  flew  with  joy  to  a 
Pitcher,  which  he  beheld  at  some  distance.  When  he 
came,  he  found  water  in  it  indeed,  but  so  near  the  bot- 
tom, that,  with  all  his  stooping  and  straining,  he  was  not 
able  to  reach  it.  Then  he  endeavored  to  overturn  the 
Pitcher,  that  so  at  least  he  might  be  able  to  get  a  little 
of  it ;  but  his  strength  was  not  sufficient  for  this.  At 
last,  seeing  some  pebbles  lie  near  the  place,  he  cast 
them,  one  by  one,  into  the  Pitcher  ;  and  thus,  by  de- 
grees, raised  the  water  up  to  the  very  brim,  and  satis- 
fied his  thirst. 


Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  ;  and  that  which 
can  not  be  accomplished  by  strength,  may  be  achieved 
by  ingenuity. 
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THE  WOLF  IN  SHEEP'S  CLOTHING. 

A.  Wolf,  clothing  himself  in  the  skin  of  a  Sheep,  and 
getting  in  among  the  flock,  by  this  means  took  the  op- 
portunity to  devour  many  of  them.  At  last  the  shep- 
herd discovered  him,  and  cunningly  fastening  a  rope 
about  his  neck,  tied  him  up  to  a  tree  that  stood  hard  by. 
Some  other  shepherds  happening  to  pass  that  way,  and 
observing  what  he  was  about,  drew  near,  and  expressed 
their  amazement  at  it.  "  What,"  says  one  of  them, 
♦'  brother,  do  you  make  hanging  of  Sheep  ?"  "  No,"  re- 
plied the  other;  "  but  I  make  hanging  of  a  Wolf,  when- 
ever I  catch  him,  though  in  the  habit  and  garb  of  a 
Sheep."  Then  he  showed  them  their  mistake,  and 
they  applauded  the  justice  of  the  execution. 


This  fable  shows  us  that  no  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the 
mere  habit  or  outside  of  any  person,  but  to  undisguised 
worth  and  intrinsic  virtue.  When  we  place  our  esteem 
upon  the  external  garb,  before  we  inform  ourselves  of 
the  qualities  which  it  covers,  we  may  often  mistake  evil 
for  good,  and  instead  of  a  sheep,  take  a  wolf  into  our 
protection.  Men  of  judgment  and  penetration  do  not 
use  to  give  an  implicit  credit  to  a  particular  habit,  or  a 
peculiar  color,  but  love  to  make  a  more  exact  scrutiny  ; 
for  he  that  will  not  come  up  to  the  character  of  an  hon- 
est, good  kind  of  man,  when  stripped  of  his  sheep's 
clothing,  is  but  the  more  detestable  for  his  intended  im- 
posture ;  as  the  wolf  was  but  the  more  obnoxious  to 
the  shepherd's  resentment,  by  wearing  a  habit  so  little 
suiting  with  his  manners. 
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THE  SULTAN  AND  HIS   VIZIER. 


Ih 


lULTAN  Mahmoud,  we  are  told,  by  his 
perpetual  wars  abroad,  and  his  tyranny  at 
home,  had  filled  his  dominions  with  ruin 
and  desolation,  and  half-unpeopled  the  Per- 
lau   empire.     The    Vizier   to   this  great   Sultan 
y  (whether  a  humorist  or  an  enthusiast  we  are  not 
C    informed)  pretended  to  have  learned  of  a  certain 
^  dervis  to  understand  the  language  of  birds,  so  that 
there  was  not  a  bird  that  could  open  his  mouth,  but  the 
Vizier  knew  what  it  was  he  said.     As  he  was  one  even- 
ing with  the  emperor,  on  their  return  from  hunting, 
they  saw  a  couple  of  owls  upon  a  tree  that  grew  near  an 
old  wall.    "  I  would  fain  know,"  says  the  Sultan,  "  what 
those   two  owls  are   saying  to  one  another — listen  to 
their  discourse,  and  give  me  an  account  of  it."     The 
Vizier  approached  the  ti'ee,  pretending  to  be  very  atten- 
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tive  to  the  two  owls.  Upon  his  return  to  the  Sultan, 
"  Sir,"  says  he,  "I  have  heard  part  of  their  conversa- 
tion, but  dare  not  tell  you  what  it  is."  The  Sultan 
Would  not  be  satisfied  with  such  an  answer,  but  forced 
him  to  repeat,  word  for  word,  everj-  thing  the  owls  had 
said.  '*You  must  know,  then,"  said  the  Vizier,  "that 
one  of  these  owls  has  a  son,  and  the  other  a  daughter, 
between  whom  they  are  now  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage. 
The  father  of  the  son  said  to  the  father  of  the  daughter. 
in  my  hearing,  '  Brother,  I  consent  to  this  marriage, 
provided  you  will  settle  upon  your  daughter  fifty  ruined 
villages  for  her  portion.'  To  which  the  father  of  the 
daughter  replied,  '  Instead  of  fifty,  I  will  give  her  five 
hundred,  if  you  please.  God  grant  a  long  life  to  Sultan 
Mahmoud  ;  while  he  reigns  over  us  we  shall  never  want 
ruined  villages.'  "  The  story  says,  the  Sultan  was  so 
touched  with  the  fable,  that  he  rebuilt  the  towns  and 
villages  which  had  been  destroyed,  and  from  that  time 
forward  consulted  the  good  of  his  people. 
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THE  MOLE. 


HE  Mole,  having  consulted  many  oculists  for 
the  iinprovement  of  his  sight,  was  at  last 
provided  with  a  good  pair  of  spectacles  ;  but, 
upon  endeavoring  to  make  use  of  them,  his 
mother  shrewdly  obsei-ved  to  him,  "  That 
spectacles,  though  they  might  help  the  eyes 
of  a  man,  could  be  of  no  use  to  those  of  a 
Mole." 


MORAL. 


There  is  a  dullness  in  the  nature  of  some  men's  intel- 
lects, like  the  mole  in  the  fable,  that  renders  them  inca- 
pable of  receiving  knowledge — their  souls  are  not  to  be 
enlightened. 
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/  THE  LITTLE  PUPPY. 

There  was  a  little  noisy  thing, 

(I  do  not  know  its  name) 
A  little  Puppy,  fat  and  fair, 

And  frolicsome  and  tame  : 

'Tis  true,  it  never  used  to  bite  • 

But,  then,  it  made  a  noise  ; 
A  nd  always  seem'd  in  fidgets, 

Like  unruly  little  boys. 

Its  silly  mother,  fond  to  see 

The  frolics  of  her  child, 
Thought  it  quite  entertaining 

He  should  be  a  little  wild. 

She  let  him  climb  upon  her  back. 

And  bite  her  by  the  ear ; 
She  curb'd  him  not,  but  only  said, 

"  Be  quiet ; — there's  a  dear." 

The  Puppy  had  an  uncle, 

A  sober,  quiet  dog, 
Who  said,  "I  wish  that  urchin 

Had  a  muzzle  or  a  clog : 

"Dear  sister,  if  you  don't,  in  time. 

Your  little  pet  restrain. 
Your  visitors  will  quit  your  house. 

And  never  come  again. 

"  You  let  him  tumble  you  about, 
Jump  up,  and  knock  you  down ; 

You  laugh  at  all  his  mdeness. 

When  you  rather  ought  to  frown. 

"  I  think  it  right  to  laugh  and  romp, 
When  by  yourselves  at  home  ; 

But  you  should  check  the  little  brat, 
When  other  people  come." 

He  went  away ;  the  mother  cried, 

"  l^our  uncle's  very  cross  ; 
But,  bless  me  !  here  are  visitors  : 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Horse ; 
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"  My  worthy  neighbor,  Billy  Goat, 

And  Mrs.  Goose  behind  ; 
Come  in,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  all ; 

Now  this  is  very  kind." 

The  uncle's  prudent  caution  was. 

It  seems,  of  no  avail; 
The  Puppy  jump'd  about  the  horse. 

And  twitch'd  him  by  the  tail. 

He  nearly  sprain'd  the  goose's  leg 
(Such  pranks  were  never  heard). 

And  then  ran  barking  to  the  goat, 
And  pull'd  him  by  the  beard. 

Politeness  made  them  bear  it  once, 

But  when  it  was  renew'd, 
They  thought  the  Puppy's  conduct 

Was  insufferably  rude  : 

The  horse's  kick.  Goat  Billy's  horn, 

And  from  the  goose  a  bite, 
Soon  sent  him  yelping  from  the  place  ; 

I  think  they  served  him  right. 

The  Puppy's  mother  frown'd,  and  said, 

"  Dear  Mr.  Horse,  I  fear 
You  are  not  fond  of  young  folks, 

As  you  snub  my  little  dear." 

The  horse  replied,  "  Why,  really,  ma'am, 

I  do  not  like  them  rude  ; 
But  I  love  them  very  dearly,  ma'am, 

When  well  behaved  and  good." 


Now  that  is  what  I  say  myself, 
And  many  think  w^ith  me  ; 

'Tis  sweet  to  sport  with  children, 
But  we  likewise  love  to  see, 

That  they  can  show  good  manners 
In  the  parlor  or  at  table  ; 

And  I  hope  my  youthful  readers  all 
Will  profit  by  my  fable. 
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THE  WOLF  AND  THE  LAMB. 


REATL Y  oppressed  with  heat  and  thirst, 
one  sultry  summer's  day,  a  Wolf  and  a 
Lamb  happened  to  come,  just  at  the  same 
time,  to  drink  at  a  sti-eam.  The  Wolf  stood  upon 
the  higher  ground,  and  the  Lamb  at  some  dis- 
tance from  him.  However,  the  Wolf,  having  a 
mind  to  pick  a  quarrel,  asked  him,  what  he 
meant  by  disturbing  the  water,  and  making  it  so 
muddy  that  he  could  not  drink. 
The  Lamb,  frightened  at  this  charge,  mildly  replied, 
that  he  could  not  conceive  how  that  could  be ;  since  the 
water  which  he  drank,  ran  down  from  the  Wolf  to  him, 
and  therefore,  it  could  not  be  disturbed  so  far  up  the 
stream.     "Be  that  as  it  will,"  replies  the  Wolf,  "you 
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are  a  rascal ;  and  I  liave  been  told  that  you  treated  me 
with  ill  language  behind  my  back,  about  half-a-year  ago." 
"  Upon  my  word,"  says  the  Lamb,  "that  was  before  1 
was  born." 

The  Wolf,  finding  h6  could  not  any  longer  argue  against 
truth,  fell  into  a  gr^t  passion ;  and,  drawing  nearer  to 
the  Lamb,  "  Sirrali/'  says  he,  "if  it  was  not  you,  it  was 
your  father,  and  that's  all  one."  So  saying,  he  rushed 
on  the  innocent  I^amb,  and  tore  him  to  pieces. 


MORAL. 

Injustice  can  always  find  a  plea. 
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DUNLAP'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  90  cts. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  THEATER,  $1  75. 

DWIGHT'S  HISTORY  OF  CONNECTICUT,  45  cents. 
FERGUSON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC,  45  cents 
FLETCHER'S  HISTORY  OF  POLAND,  45  cents. 
FLORIAN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  MOORS  IN  SPAIN,  45  cents. 
ERASER'S  HISTORY  OF  MESOPOTAMIA  and  ASSYRIA,  45  cts. 

HISTORICAL   AND    DESCRIPTIVE   ACCOUNT    OF 

Persia,  45  cents. 
GIBBON'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  with  Notes,  by  Milman,  $5  00 
GLEIG'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE,  80  cents. 
GOLDSMITH'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME:  abridged,  45  cents. 

HISTORY  OF  GREECE  :  abridged,  45  cents. 

GRANT'S  HISTORY  of  the  NESTORIANS,  OR  LOST  TRIBES, 

$1  00. 
GRATTAN'S  HISTORY  of  the  NETHERLANDS  to   the  REV 

OLUTION  of  1830,  60  cents. 
HALE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  1817,  2  vols., 

90  cents. 
HALLAM'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  $2  00. 

VIEW  OF  EUROPE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES, 

;    $2  00. 
INTRODUCTION  TO   THE   LITERATURE   OF  EU- 
ROPE, $3  75. 
HAWKS'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PROT.  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN 

Virginia,  $1  75. 
HENRY'S  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  2  vols.,  90  cents. 
HERODOTUS'S  GENERAL  HISTORY  ;  by  Rev.  W.  Beloe,  $1  35 
HOWITT'S  HISTORY  OF  PRIESTCRAFT  IN  ALL  AGES,  60  cts 
ICELAND,  GREENLAND,  AND  THE  FAROE  ISLANDS,  45  cants. 
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JAMES'S  HISTORY  of  CHIVALRY  and  the  CRUSADES,  45  aa. 

JAPAN  AND  THE  JAPANESE,  45  cents. 

JARVIS'S    CHRONOLOGICAL    INTRODUCTION    to    the    HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  Church,  §3  00. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  TO  1839.  5  vols.,  $2  25. 

LANMAN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  AIICHIGAN,  45  cents. 

LIBBER'S  GREAT  EVENTS. 

LIVY'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME  :   translated  by  Bakek,  5  vols.,  $2  35. 

LOSSING'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS,  45  cents. 

MACKINTOSH'S  ENGLAND  TO  THE  17th  CENTURY,  $1  50. 

MICHELET'S  ELEMENTS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY,  45  cents. 

MILMAN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS,  3  vols.,  $1  20. 

HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  $1  90. 

MONETTE'S  HISTORY  of  the  VALLEY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

MOSHEI.M'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  :  Maclaine's  Edition, 
S3  50. 
Murdock's  Edition  of  the  same  V^'ork,  $7  50. 

MULLER'S  (Baron  Von)  HISTORY  OF  THE  W^ORLD 

MURRAY'S   HISTORICAL    ACCOUNT  OF  BRITISH   AMERICA, 
90  cents. 

HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  of  BRITISH  INDIA,  $1  35. 

NEAL'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PURITANS,  $3  50. 

PICTORIAL    HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND    TO    THE    REIGN    OF 
George  HI.,  profuselv  Illustrated. 

PRESCOTT'S  HISTORY   OF   THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO,  3 
vols.,  $6  00. 

HISTORY   OF   FERDINAND   AND   ISABELLA,  3 

vols.,  $6  00. 

PRIDEAUX'S  CONNECTION  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTA- 
MENTS, $3  75. 

ROBERTSON'S  HISTORICAL  WORKS.  3  vols.,  8vo,  Maps,  $5  00. 

HISTORY   OF   THE   REIGN   OF   CHARLES  V., 

$1  75.     Abridged,  45  cents. 

HISTORY  OF  AMERICA,  $1  75.     Abridged,  45  cts. 

HISTORY   OF   SCOTLAND  AND  ANCIENT  IN- 
DIA, $1  75. 

ROBINS'S  (Mrs.)  TALES  FROM  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  $1  00. 

ROLLIN'S  ANCIENT   HISTORY,  WITH   A   LIFE   OF   THE  AU- 
THOR, $3  75. 

RUSSELL  AND  JONES'S  HISTORY  of  MODERN  EUROPE,  $5  00. 

RUSSELL'S  (Michael)  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  45  cents. 

HISTORY  OF  NUBIA  AND  ABYSSINIA, 

45  cents. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  BARBARY  STATES, 

45  cents. 

HISTORY  OF  POLYNESIA,  45  cents. 

HISTORY  OF  PALESTINE,  45  cents. 

SALE'S  (Lady)  JOURNAL  OF  DISASTERS  IN  AFGHANISTAN, 
12i  cents. 

SALLUST'S  HISTORY  :  translated  by  Rose.  40  cents. 

SCHILLER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR. 

SCOTTS  (Sir  W.)  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND,  $1  20. 

HISTORY  OF  DEMONOLOGY,  40  cents. 

SCOTT'S  (Rev.  John)  LUTHERAN  REFORMATION,  $1  00. 

SEGUR'S  HISTORY  OF  N.APOLEON'S  RUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN,  90 
cents 
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SFORZOSrS  HISTORY  OF  ITALY,  45  cents. 
SILK,  COTTON,  LLXE.N,  WOOL.  (HisroRY  of),  $3  00. 
SISMONDI'S  HISTORY   OF  THE  ITALIAN  REPUBLICS,  60  cts 
SMEDLEY'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  FRANCE, 
SI  40. 

SKETCHES  FROM  VENETIAN  HISTORY,  90  cents. 

SMITH'S  (H.)  HISTORY  OF  FESTIVALS,  GAMES,  &c.,  45  cents. 
S.MITH'S  (H.  J.)  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION,  45  cents. 
SPALDING'S  HISTORY  of  ITALY  and  the  ITALIAN  ISLANDS, 

$1  35. 
STONE'S  BORDER  WARS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

90  cents. 
SWITZERLAND,  HISTORY  OF,  60  cents. 
TAYLOR'S  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND.  90  cents. 
THATCHER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  TEA-PARTY,  624  cts. 
TALES  OF   THE   A.MERICAN  REVOLUTION,  35 

THIRLWALL'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  2  vols.,  $3  50. 
THUCYDIDES'  GENERAL  HISTORY  :  translated  by  Smith,  90  els 
TURNER'S   SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD,  $1  35. 
TYTLER'S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  6  vols.,  §2  70. 
UNCLE  PHILIP'S  HISTORY  OF  VIRGINIA,  35  cents. 

HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK,  2  vols.,  70  cents. 

HISTORY  OF  LOST  GREENLAND,  35  cents 

HISTORY  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  70  cents. 

HISTORY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  70  cents 

WADDINGTON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH,  $1  75. 
XENOPHON'S  HISTORY:  translated  by  Spelmax,  85  cents 

College  &.  School  Books. 

ABERCROMBIE'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS, 
45  cents. 

PHILOSOPHY'  OF  THE  MORAL  FEELINGS, 

40  cents. 

ALISON'S  ESSAYS   ON  THE   NATURE  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF 
Taste,  75  cents. 

ANTHON'S  (Charles)  LATIN  LESSONS,  90  cents. 

LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION,  90  cents. 

LATIN  PROSODY  AND  METRE,  90  cents 

—  LATIN  VERSIFICATION,  90  cents. 

—  KEY  TO  LATIN  VERSIFICATION,  50  cts 

ZU.MPT'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  90  cents. 

■ COMMENTARIES  OF  CESAR,  SI  40. 

.^NEID  OF  VIRGIL.     Endish  Notes,  §2  00 

• ECLOGUES  AND  GEORGICS  OF  VIRGIL. 

$1  50. 

■ — CICERO'S  SELECT  ORATIONS,  $1  20. 

SALLUST.     With  English  Notes.ST^  cents 

HORACE.     With  English  Notes,  $1  75 

FIRST  GREEK  LESSONS,  90  cents. 
GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION,  90  cents 
GREEK  PROSODY  AND  METRE,  90  cts 
GREEK  GRAMMAR,  90  cents. 
NEW  GREEK  GRAM.MAR,  90  cents. 
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ANTHON'S  (Charees)  HOMER.     With  English  Notes,  $1  50. 

-. GREEK  READER,  FROM  THE  GERMAN 

OF  Jacobs,  $1  75. 

■ ANABASIS  OF  XENOPHON. 

CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY,  §4  75. 

SMITH'S  DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND 

Roman  Antiquities,  $4  75. 

The  same  work,  abridged,  §1  25. 
BENNETT'S  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING,  $1  50. 
BOUCHARLAT'S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS, 

$2  25. 
BOYD'S  ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC,  50  cents. 
BURKE'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL,  75  cts 
CAMPBELL'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RHETORIC,  $1  25. 
CLARK'S  ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA,  $1  00. 
DRAPER'S  TEXT-BOOK  ON  CHEMISTRY,  $1  75. 
EDWARDS'S  BOOK-KEEPER'S  ATLAS,  $2  00. 
GLASS'S  LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON,  $1  12^. 

GRISCOM'S  ANIMAL  MECHANISM  AND  PHYSIOLOGY,  45  cts. 
HACKLEY'S  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA 

HAZEN'S  PROFESSIONS  AND  TRADES.     81  Engravings.     75  cts. 
HEMPEL'S  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE,  $1  75. 
HENRY'S  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  90  cents. 
KANE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY,  .$2  00. 
LEE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY,  50  cents. 
LEWIS'S  PLATONIC  THEOLOGY,  &c.,  $1  50. 
LIDDELL  AND    SCOTT'S   NEW  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEX 

ICON,  $5  00. 
LOOMIS'S  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA,  $1  25. 
MAURY'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELOQUENCE,  45  cents. 
M'CLINTOCK  AND  CROOKS'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  LATIN,  75  cts. 
MILL'S  LOGIC,  RATIOCINATIVE  AND  INDUCTIVE,  $2  00. 
MORSE'S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  50  cents. 

CEROGRAPHIC  MAPS. 

NOEL  AND   CHAPSAL'S   NEW  SYSTEM  OF   FRENCH  GRAM 

MAR,  75  cents. 
PARKER'S  AIDS  TO  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION,  90  cents. 
POTTER'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  ITS  USES,  &c.,  50  cents. 
PROUDFIT'S  PLAUTUS,  "  THE  CAPTIVES."    English  Notes,  37^ 

cents. 
RENWICK'S  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS,  90  cents. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY,  75  cents. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

75  cents. 
SALKELD'S  CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITIES. 
SCHMUCKER'S  PSYCHOLOGY,  SI  00. 
UPHAM'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  WILL,  $1  25. 

ELEMENTS    OF    MENTAL    PHILOSOPHY.      2  vols. 

$2  50.     Abridged,  $1  25. 

Zissayists,  BeUes-Ziettres,  &^c. 

ADDISON'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  3  vols.,  $5  50. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPECTATOR,  90  cents. 

BACON  AND  LOCKE'S  ESSAYS,  45  cents 
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BROUGHAM'S  PLEASURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  SCIENCE, 

45  cents. 
BUCKE'S  BEAUTIES  AND  SUBLIMITIES  OF  NATURE,  45  cents 
BURKE'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  3  vols.,  §5  00. 

ESSAY  ON  THE  SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL,  75  cts. 

CHESTERFIELD'S  LETTERS  TO  HIS  SON,  and  other  Writ- 
ings, SI  75. 
CICERO'S   OFFICES,   ORATIONS,  AND   CATO   AND  L^LIUS, 

$1  25. 
COLERIDGE'S    LETTERS,    CONVERSATIONS,    AND    RECOL- 
LECTIONS,  65  cents. 

,  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  TABLE-TALK  OF,  70  cents 

COMBE'S  PHYSIOLOGY  APPLIED  TO  HEALTH  AND  MENTAL 

Education,  45  cents. 
DICK  ON  THE   IMPROVEMENT   OF   SOCIETY  BY   THE   DIF 

FUSION  OF  Knowledge,  45  cents. 
D'lSRAELPS  AMENITIES  OF  LITERATURE. 
DEMOSTHENES'  ORATIONS;  translated  by  Leland,  85  cents 
DRYDEN'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  2  vols.,  $3  75. 
DUTY  (the)  of  AMERICAN   WOMEN  TO   TPIEIR  COUNTRY, 

37|  cents. 
EDGEWORTH'S  TREATISE  ON  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION,  85 

cents. 
EVERETT  ON  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION. 
FAMILY  INSTRUCTOR  ;  or,  DUTIES  OF  DOMESTIC   LIFE,  45 

cents. 
GRAVES'S  (Mrs.  A.  J.)  WOMAN  IN  AMERICA,  45  cents 
HORNE'S  NEW  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE.  25  cents. 
HUTTON'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE. 
JOHNSON'S  (S.)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  2  vols. 
JOHNSON'S  (A.  B.)  TREATISE  ON  LANGUAGE,  $1  75. 

LECTURES  TO  YOUNG  MEN,  45  cents. 

LAMB'S  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA,  LETTERS,  POEMS,  &c.,  $2  00 
MACKENZIE'S  (Henry)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  $1  25. 
MARTINEAU.     HOW  TO  OBSERVE,  42^  cents. 
MATHEWS'S  (Cornelius)  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS,  $1  00, 
MAURY'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELOQUENCE,  45  cents. 
MONTGOMERY'S  LECTURES  ON  POETRY  and  LITERATURE, 

45  cents. 
MORE'S  (Hannah)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  7  vols.,  $6  50.    2  vols., 

$2  75. 
MUDIE'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  OBSERVATION  OF  NATURE,  45  cts 
NEELE'S  (Henry)  LITERARY  REMAINS,  $1  00. 
NOTT'S  COUNSELS  TO  YOUNG  MEN,  50  cents. 
POTTER  AND  ExMERSON'S  SCHOOL  AND  THE  SCHOOLMAS- 
TER, $1  00. 
PRESCOTT'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL  MISCELLANIES, 

$2  00. 
PURSUIT  OF  KNOWLEDGE  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES,  90  cents. 
SANDS'S  (Robert  C.)  WRITINGS,  2  vols.,  S3  75. 
SEDGWICK'S  (Miss)  xMEANS  AND  ENDS,  45  cents. 
SIGOURNEY'S  (Mrs.  L.  H.)  LETTERS  TO  MOTHERS,  90  cents. 

LETTERS  TO  YOUNG   LADIES,  90 

cents. 
SMITH'S  (H.  J.)  PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  HISTORY  OF 

Education,  45  cents 
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SOUTHEY  (Robert).    THE  DOCTOR,  &c.,  45  cents. 
VERPLANCK'S  DISCOURSES  ON  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  60  cts 

INFLUENCE  OF  LIBERAL  STUDIES,  25  cents. 

• INFLUENCE  OF  MORAL  CAUSES,  15  cents. 

WIRT'S  LETTERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  SPY,  60  cents. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science,  &.c. 

ABERCROMBIE'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MORAL  FEELINGS, 
40  cents. 

ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS,  45  cents. 

ALISON  ON  THE  NATURE  and  PRINCIPLES  of  TASTE,  75  cts. 

BACON  AND  LOCKE'S  ESSAYS,  AND  CONDUCT  OF  THE  Un- 
derstanding, 45  cents. 

BOYD'S  ELE.MENTS  OF  RHETORIC  AND  LITERARY  CRITI- 
CISM, 50  cents. 

BURKE'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL,  75  cts 

CAMPBELL'S  (George)  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RHETORIC,  $1  25. 

COMBE'S  CONSTITUTION  OF  MAN,  45  cents. 

DENDY'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MYSTERY,  45  cents. 

DYMOND'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  MORALITY:  edited  by  G.  Bush, 
$1  37i. 

HENRY'S  EPITOME  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  90 
cents. 

MARTINEAU'S  LETTERS  ON  MESMERISM,  6^  cents. 

MAURY'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELOQUENCE,  45  cents. 

MILL'S   SYSTEM   OF   LOGIC,  RATIOCINATIVE  AND   INDUC 

TIVE,  $2  00. 

PARKER'S  AIDS  TO  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION,  90  cents. 
SAUSSURE'S  (Madame  de)  FIRESIDE  FRIEND. 
SCHMUCKER'S    PSYCHOLOGY,   OR   MENTAL   PHILOSOPHY, 

$1  00. 
SEERESS  (THE)  OF  PREVORST,  25  cents. 

TOWNSHEND'S  FACTS  IN  MESMERISM.  With  Plates,  75  cents. 
UNCLE  SAM'S  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  PHRENOLOGY,  45  cts. 
UPHAM'S  IMPERFECT  AND  DISORDERED  MENTAL  ACTION, 

45  cents. 
ELEMENTS  OF  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  $2  50. 

Abridged,  $1  25. 
PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON 

THE  Will,  $I  25. 


I^atural  Science  &.c. 

BELL'S  MECHANISM  OF  THE  HAND,  00  cents. 

BIGELOW  (Jacob)  ON  THE  USEFUL  ARTS. 

BIRDS,  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF,  45  cents. 

BOUCHARLAT'S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS, 

$2  25. 
BRANDE'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART,  $4  00 
BREWSTER'S  LETTERS  ON  NATURAL  MAGIC,  45  cents. 
BROWNE'S  TREES  OF  AMERICA,  $5  00. 

CHAPTAL'S  CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  AGRICULTURE,  i5  cts 
COMBE'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  45  cents 
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DANIELL'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOS0PHY> 
tiSJ  cents. 

DICK'S  CELESTIAL  SCENERY,  45  cents. 

SIDEREAL  HEAVENS,  45  cents. 

PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMER,  50  cents. 

DRAPER'S  CHEMICAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  PLANTS,  $2  50 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  75  cents. 

DYEING,  CALICO-PRINTING,  &c.,  $3  50. 

ELEPHANT,  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE,  45  cents. 

EULER'S  LETTERS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  edited  bj 
Brewster  and  Griscom,  45  cents 

GRISCOM'S  ANIMAL  MECHANISM  AND  PHYSIOLOGY,  45  cts. 

HASWELL'S  ENGINEERS'  AND  MECHANICS'  POCKET-BOOK, 
SI  25. 

HERSCHEL  (J.  F.  W.)  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOS- 
OPHY, 60  cents. 

HIGGINS'S  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  AND  PHENOMENA  of  the 
Earth,  45  cents. 

HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS ;  A  SURVEY  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  Universe. 

INSECTS,  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF,  90  cents. 

KANE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY:  edited  by  Draper,  $2  00. 

LEE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY  FOR  POPULAR  USE,  50  cts. 

MUDIE'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  OBSERVATION  OF  NATURE,  45  cts. 

MOSELEY'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  MECHANICS,  45  cents. 

OLMSTEAD'S  LETTERS  ON  ASTRONOMY. 

POTTERS  SCIENCE  APPLIED  TO  THE  DOMESTIC  ARTS,  &c. 

QUADRUPEDS,  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF,  45  cents. 

RENWICK'S  PRACTICAL  .MECHANICS,  90  cents. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY,  75  cents. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

75  cents. 

SACRED  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

SOMERVILLE'S  (Mary)  CONNECTION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL 
Sciences,  50  cents. 

UNCLE  PHILIP'S  AMERICAN  FOREST.  35  cents. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  35  cents. 

VEGETABLE  SUBSTANCES  USED  FOR  THE  FOOD  OF  MAN, 
45  cents. 

WHEWELL'S  ASTRONOMY  AND  GENERAL  PHYSICS,  50  cts 

'WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE,  45  cents. 

WYATT'S  MANUAL  OF  CONCHOLOGY,  $2  75.  Colored  Plates, 
§7  50. 

Voyagfes  and  Travels. 

ALTOWAN;   or.  Incidents  of  Life  in  the  Rocky  Mointains, 

SI  25. 
ANTHON'S  (C.  E.)  PILGRIMAGE  TO  TREVES,  75  cents. 
BARROW'S  VOYAGES  WITHIN  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS,  50  cts. 
PITCAIRN'S  ISLAND  AND  MUTINY  OF  THE  SHIP 

Bounty,  45  cents. 
BROWNE'S  ETCHINGS  OF  A  WHALING  CRUISE,  $2  00 
BUCKINGHAM'S  TRAVELS  IN  AMERICA.     Engravings,  $3  50 
CHANQE  FO»    T'HE  AMERICAN  NOTES,  l^  cents 
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CIRCUMNAVIGATION  OF  THE  GLOBE,  45  cents. 

COKE'S  TRAVELS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  NOVA  SCOTIA, 

AND  Canada.,  75  cents. 
COLTON'S  FOUR  YEARS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  90  cents. 
COOK'S  VOYAGES  ROUND  THE  WORLD.    W^ith  a  Sketch  of  his 

Life,  37J  cents. 
DANA'S  TWO  YEARS  BEFORE  THE  MAST,  45  cents. 
DARWIN'S  VOYAGE  OF  A  NATURALIST,  $1  00. 
DAVENPORT'S  PERILOUS  ADVENTURES,  45  cents. 
DE  KAY'S  SKETCHES  OF  TURKEY,  $2  00. 
DICKENS'S   AMERICAN    NOTES    FOR    GENERAL    CIRCULA- 
TION, 12i  cents. 
DRAKE,  CAVENDISH,  AND  DAMPIER,  LIVES  AND  VOYAGES 

or,  45  cents. 
DURBIN'S  OBSERVATIONS  IN  EUROPE,  2  vols.,  $2  00. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  EAST.  2  vols.,  $2  00. 

ELLIS'S  POLYNESIAN  RESEARCHES,  4  vols.,  $2  50. 
EMERSON'S  LETTERS  FROM  THE  AEGEAN,  75  cents. 
FARNHAM'S  (Mrs.  Eliza  W.)  LIFE  IN  PRAIRIE  LAND,  50  cents. 
FEATHERSTONHAUGH'S  EXCURSIONS  throixsh  the  SLAVE 

States,  &c.,  25  cents. 
FIDLER'S   OBSERVATIONS   ON   PROFESSIONS,  &c.,  IN   THE 

United  States  and  Canada,  60  cents. 
FISK'S  TRAVELS  IN  EUROPE,  $3  25. 
FLAGG'S  TRAVELS  IN  THE  FAR  WEST,  $1  50. 
GRANT'S  NESTORIANS  ;  OR,  THE  LOST  TRIBES,  $1  00. 
GREEN'S  TEXIAN  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  MIER.     Plates,  $2  00. 
HAIGHT'S  (Mrs.)  LETTERS  FROM  THE  OLD  WORLD,  $1  75. 
HEAD'S  (Sir  George)  MANUFACTURING  DISTRICTS  OF  ENG- 
LAND, $1  I2i. 
HEAD'S  (SiF  Francis  B.)  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  BRUCE, 

THE  African  Traveler,  45  cents. 
HOFFMAN'S  WINTER  IN  THE  WEST,  $1  50. 
HUMBOLDT'S  TRAVELS  AND  RESEARCHES,  45  cents. 
HUMPHREY'S    GREAT   BRITAIN,   FRANCE,    AND    BELGIUM, 

$1  75. 
INGRAHAM'S  SOUTHWEST,  $1  50. 
JACOBS'S  SCENES,  INCIDENTS,  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  THE 

Pacific  Ocean,  $I  25. 
JAMESON'S  DISCOVERIES  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  AFRICA,  45 

cents. 
JAMESON'S   (Mrs.)  VISITS   AND   SKETCHES  AT  HOME  AND 

Abroad,  $1  00. 
KAY'S  TRAVELS  AND  RESEARCHES  IN  CAFFRARIA,  85  cents. 
KENDALL'S  TEXAN  SANTA  FE  EXPEDITION,  $2  50. 
KEPPEL'S  EXPEDITION  TO  BORNEO,  50  cents. 
KOHL'S  SKETCHES  IN  IRELAND,  12i  cents. 

LANDERS'  (R  and  J.)  JOURNAL  of  TRAVEL  IN  AFRICA,  90  cts. 
LATROBE'S  RAMBLER  IN  MEXICO,  65  cents. 

RAMBLER  IN  NORTH  AMERICA,  $1  10. 

LESLIE,  &c.,  DISCOVERIES  and  ADVENTURES  in  the  POLAR 

Seas,  45  cents. 
LESTER'S   GLORY  AND  SHAME  OF  ENGLAND,  $1  50. 
LEWIS    AND    CLARK'S     TRAVELS     BEYOND    THE     ROCKY 

Mountains,  90  cents. 
MACKENZIE'S  YEAR  IN  SPAIN,  $2  35 
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